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' 1. Present Position of Andhra Chronology 

' L Andhra Chronology requires Revision, The chronology 
of the Andhra kings of ancient India as accepted at present 
requires a drastic revision. 

2. ' Khdravela and Sdtaharfii: 168 B,C. According to the 
account of the modern historical scholars Asoka’s great empire 

began to show signs of disintegration towards 
I. Summary of the latter part of his reign. The iLalihgas 
AndUraCliroiioiogy the Andhras under Ksemaraja and 

as accepted at pre- g||]aiika respectively broke away from the 
Maiirya yoke about 240 to 230 B.C. 
Ksemaraja’s name is to be found in the Hatigumpha inscription 
in which his grandson Ediaravela's military conquests and other 
activities are recorded. The inscription is dated in the i3th 
year of Khara vela’s reign and in the year 165 of Raja Muriya, 
ie., of Candragupta. Assuming Candi^agupta’s date of accession 
to be 322 B.C., Kharavela’s accession would be placed in 
(322—165+13 =) 170 B.C. In the second year of his reign, 
i.e., in 168 B.C., Kharavela defied Satakarni Hhe protector of 
the West Satakarni’s name is to be found in another inscrip- 
tion at Nanaghat in which his father’s name Simuka is also 
mentioned. 

3. Simula the first Andhra King. 230 B.C. The puranas 
give a dynastic list of the Andhra kings together with the regnal 
period of each. Although the puranic account of the Andhras 
cannot be admitted in its entirety the portions that do not 
come into conflict with epigraphic evidence may be accepted. 
In the puranic Andhra dynastic list we find the names of the 
first three kings as Simuka ^or ^ipraka, Krsna and Satakarni in 
order of their succession. Simuka is the corrupt form of Simuka 
of the inscription. The name of the second king Krsna also is 
to be found in another inscription. The puranas state that 
Kp^na was the brother of Simuka and that Satakarni was the 
son of Simuka. This latter statement is supported by inscrip- 
tional evidence. Epigraphic considerations show that all the 
inscriptions bearing the names of Simuka, Satakarni and Krsna 
belong to the second century before Christ. The beginning of 
Andhra reign is thus to be fixed at about 230 B.C. which would 
be the time of Simuka. The Andhras therefore were contem- 
poraries of the later Mauryas, of the Suhgas who came after 
them and of the Kanvas who followed the Sungas. According 
to the puranas the total period of reign of the Andhra dynasty 
is about 450 years and the number of kings 30. These figures 
can be accepted. The puranas are however obviously wrong in 
stating that the first Andhra king SMuka murdered the last 
Kanva king who reigned till about 28 B.C., and usurped the 
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throne, and that the Andhra dynasty succeeded the Kanvas, 
Some later Andhra king might have killed the last Kanva. 

4. Qmtamiputra aTid Pulumdvi. 106 A. D -150 A. D. The 
next Andhra kings of any importance whose names appear in 
inseriptioiis are Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son Vasisthipntra 
Puliimavi who are to he identified with kings Nos. 23 and 24 of 
the puranas. Inscriptions at Nasik and Karle show that these 
kings were contemporaries of certain satrap kings named 
Nahapana, Castana and Rudradaman who ruled over western 
India at the time. The dates of these western satraps have 
been preserved in inscriptions and coins. This evidence proves 
that Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasisthiputra Pulumavi must 
have reigned during the period 106 A.D. to 150 A.D. Ptolemy, 
who flourished about 120 A.D. to 160 A.D., mentions Pulumavi 
as if he were his contemporary. A Nasik inscription records 
that Gautamiputra Satakarni was a great conqueror 'who 

destroyed the Sakas, l^avanas and Palhavas who rooted 

put the Khakharata family; who restored the glory of the 
Satavahana rape The Andhra kings belong to the clan known 
variously as Satikarna, Satakarni, Salivahana or Satavahana. 
Nahapana the western satrap belonged to the Khakharata or 
Ksaharata family. Thus it seems it was Nahapana that was 
uprooted by Gautamiputra ^atakariiLi; an evidence of this fact 
is to be found in the discovery of a large number of coins of 
Nahapana struck over with the legend of Gautamiputra Satakari^ii 
as a sign of his conquest. The twenty-seventh king in the 
puranic list is Yajnasri. Numerous coins and inscriptions men- 
tioning the name of this king have been discovered. He seems 
to have been also a very powerful monarch ruling over extensive 
territories. 

5. End of the Andhms. 225 A .D. Various inscriptions and 
coins containing the names of other Andhra kings such as those 
of Cutukadananda, Mudananda, Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, 
Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura, Mathariputra Sivalakura, ^^ivasri 
S^atakarni, Sri Candra Sati, Catarpana, Sri Rudra Satakarni, 
Sri Krsna Satakarni, Sri Candra, ^ivaskanda Varman and a few^ 
others have been found. Some of these kings have been identified 
according to the puranic list while the positions of others remain 
uncertain. The Andhra kingdom came to a close about 225 A.D. 
This was followed by a dark period in Indian history. Vincent 
Smith writes, ' But the third century after Christ is one of the 
dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history, and almost every 
event of that time is concealed from view by an impenetrable 
veil of oblivion’. (Ehi. p. 226.) 

6. Beference, This short account of the Andhras has been 
culled from Rapson’s 'Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
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Dynasty^ and Vincent Smith’s ‘'The Early History of India’. 
It mil refresh the memor}^ of the reader and will serve as an 
introduction to the discussion that follows. 

7. Andhra People and Andhra Country, Mention of the 

Andhras is to be found in ancient Sanskrit 
Andliras m literature in many places, the oldest being 
Aoczent Literature .^ell-known passage in the Aitareya 

Brahiiiaiia. The Andhra people have been mentioned also in 
the Mahabharata. (Mbh-b. Sabha. 31. 71 and Bhisma. 9. 49.) 
The piiranas however form the main depository of our informa- 
tion regarding the ancient Andhras. The ancient Andhras, as 
their present-day descendants do, lived in the deltas of the 
Godavari and the Krishna rivers on the eastern sea coast of India. 
The Andhra country, ie., the part of India where these people 
lived, has been called the Andhra Desa. The Andhras have 
often been in later times grouped together with the Kalihgas 
who were their neighbours and who occupied the territory to the 
north of the Andhra Desa. 

8. Bali and Andhra Desa, The puranas mention a king 

of the Ami dj^nasty named Bali who was a contemporary of the 
Iksvaku king Mandhatr. Bali’s kingdom lay to the south of 
the Vindhya Ranges. Bali had five sons begotten by the sage 
Dirghatamas through his queen Sudesna. These sons were 
named Aiiga, Bahga, Kaiihga, Suhma and Pundra. Each^ of 
them became the ruler of the province named after him. 
Apparently these provinces had formed part of Bali’s empire. 
The Bhagavat piirana mentions a sixth son who has been called 
Oudra in some manuscripts and Andhra in others. (Bgp-b. 

9. 23. 5, 6.) The puranas specifically mention the fact that Bali’s 
^sons’ were Ksatriyas. (Vis-b. IV. 18. 1; Vap-a. 99, 28.) If 
we reject the doubtful Bhagavat tradition and accept the other 
account we may say that the earliest Andhra kingdom must 
have been formed long after the establishment of the kingdom of 
Anga, Bahga, Kaiihga, Suhma and Paundra. In early times, 
previous to its consolidation as a separate kingdom, Andhra 
De^a formed part of the Ann empire under Titiksu who has been 
described in the purapas as a renowned king ruling in the east. 
(Mtp-a. 48. 22.) Bali was Titiksu’s great-great-grandson. 

After Bali the Anu empire was divided among his sons as men- 
tioned and Andhra Desa seems to have been included in the 
kingdom of Kaiihga. 

9. Ancient Andhra Kingdom, Andhra people and Andhra 
kingdom are not identical entities and the further distinction 
between an Andhra king {i.e,, a king belonging to the Andhra 
race) and a king of the Andhras (who may not necessarily be an 
Andhra himself) should be kept in mind. The Aitareya Brahmapa 
speaks of the Andhra people as base descendants of Visvamitra. 
They have been classed with the uncivilized Pulindas. (Aitareya 
Brail, vii. 18.) On the other hand the early kings who ruled 
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over the Aiidhras belonged to the Ann family and were K^atriyas. 
No reference to any name of any Andhra king is to be found 
in Sanskrit literature, as far as I know, down to the time of the 
Kanvas. There seems to be no doubt, however, that a separate 
Andhra kingdom was an established fact before the Mahabharatan 
war and rulers of the Andhra people existed either as independent 
kings or as feudatories to some sovereign power. Reference to 
such rulers is to be found in the Mahabharata in the passages 
previously cited. 

10. KdUddsa does not mention the Andhras. Curiously 
enough in describing Raghu’s military conquests of different 
people Kalidasa does not mention the Andhras in iiis 
Raghiivaiiisa. Raghu’s victorious army penetrated into the 
eastern kingdoms bordering on the sea, conquered Suhma, 
Bahga, Kalihga and Pandya. (Rgm. 4. 32. 49.) The Pandya 
territory formed the extreme south of India. The Pandyas are 
to be distinguished from the Paundras. Kalidasa’s omission of 
the mention of the Andhras is remarkable. If Kalidasa were a 
contemporary of the Guptas he must have been familiar with the 
great. Andhra tradition. 

1 1 . Omission of the name A ndhra in Ancient Befere7ice . One 
also misses the name of Andhra in many passages in the piiranas 
and the Mahabharata where one would expect it to be present. 
It is possible that although the Andhras had existed as a people 
for a very long time past no separate Andhra kingdom was formed 
till about the time of the Mahabharatan war. This may be the 
reason wKy the name Andhra is not found associated with Kalinga 
in literary references to early period. In references to later 
periods these names often occur together. The first literary 
mention of an Andhra king as distinguished from a king of the 
Andhras is to be found in the purapas in connection with the 
description of the Andhra dynasty. 

12. Puranic Account of Maury as and Sungns. Thepuranas 

, are unanimous in asserting that one Sindhuka 
Accoiint^^of^^the Sipraka or Si^uka, who belonged to the 
Andhras Andhra race and who was a servant (appa- 

rently a provincial governor) of the last 
Kanva king, overthrew his master and occupied the throne. It 
should be remembered that according to the puranas the empire 
ruled by the Mauryas passed on to the Suhgas. The first Suhga 
king Pusyamitra was a provincial governor or a general under 
the last Maurya king Brhadratha. Pusyamitra killed Brhadratli a 
and exalted his own son Agnimitra to the throne and governed 
the empire in the name of the latter. Pusyamitra has been 
described by Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitra as ‘senapati’ or 
commander-in-chief of his son Agnimitra. Matsya in referring 
to Pusyamitra (Mtp-a, 272, 27) says ‘karayisyati bai raj\yam’ 
which means ‘caused the empire to be governed by another’. 
The dethroning of Maurya Brhadratha by his ‘servant’ Pusya- 
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mitra liad many precedents. Candragupta wlio wa,.s apparently 
a governor of the Nandas had usurped the empire of his 
master; so also had Pradyota’s father Munika overthrown his 
master Ripiiiijaya and installed his owm minor son in his place. 
It seems that in deference to public opinion neither Munika nor 
his later prototype Pusyamitra ventured to occupy the throne 
themselves. Both of them made their sons emperors. 

13. Kanvas and Andhms. History repeated itself again 
when Vasudeva the first Kanva, who w^as a servant of the last 
Suiiga king, murdered his master and occupied the throne. The 
last Kanva king Susarman in his turn was killed by his 'servant' 
Sipraka or Simuka the Andhra who stepped into the throne and 
became the founder of the Andhra dynasty. The puran.as are 
unanimous in asserting that Sindhuka or Sipraka belonged to the 
Andhra race (Vap-a. 99. 348; Mtp-a. 273. 2; Vip-w. IV. p. 194) 
and that it was he that had usurped the throne by killing the 
last Kariva king. The puranas do not state that the Maur}^ 
emigre broke up after the death of Asoka as has been supposed 
by modern scholars. The puranic description implies that the 
empire in a more or less complete form passed from the hands of 
the Mauryas to those of the Sungas and from the Sungas to the 
Kanvas and from the Kanvas to the Andhras. 

14. Modern Version of Andhra History, Modern scholars 

are of opinion that the Andhras did not come after the Kanvas and 
that the puranic version is wrong in asserting that it was the 
first Andhra king who had killed Susarman the last Ka^va. 
Vincent Smith writes 'The Puranas treat the whole Andhra 
dynasty as following the Kanva, and consequently identify the 
slayer of the last Kanva prince with Simuka or Sipraka, the 
first of the Andhra line. But, as a matter of fact, the indepen- 
dent Andhra dynasty must have begun about 240 or 230 B.C., 
long before the suppression of the Kanvas about 28 B.C. and 
the Andhra king who slew Susarman cannot possibly have 
been Simuka. It is impossible to affirm with certainty who he 
was, because the dates of accession of the several Andhra princes 
are not known with accuracy. AH that can be affirmed at 
present is that the slayer of Susarman, the Jast Kanva, 
apparently must have been one or other of three Andhra kings, 
namely Nos. 11, 12 or 13. The year 28 B.C. may be accepted as 
the approximately true date of the extinction of the Kanva 
dynasty; because it depends, not on the duration assigned to 
each several Andhra reign, but on the periods of 112 and 45 years 
respectively allotted to the Sunga and Kanva dynasties, which 
seem worthy of credence; and this date, 28 B.C. apparently 
must fall within the limits of one or other of the three Andhra 
reigns named above. Foot-note: close of Maurya dynasty; 
c. 185 B.C. from which deduct 112+45 157; leaving 28’. 

(EM. pp. 216, 217.) 
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15. Puranic Account and Inscriptions. Tlie reasons that 

have led modern scholars to reject portions 
IV. Reasons for of the puranic account are, as already stated, 

inscriptions and numismatic 
Pmiiio Account evidence.' The puranic version of Andhra 
history has been corroborated in certain 
particulars by the discovery of Andhra coins and inscriptions. 
No modern scholar is therefore disposed to reject the puranic 
story wholesale. If we neglect the puranas altogether there will 
not be much to write about the Andhras or, in fact, about any 
ancient Indian royal dynasty that would be considered history. 
All workers on Andhra history have thus made efforts to correlate 
their numismatic and other findings with the puranic account. 
They have rejected those portions of the puraiia story only that 
come into conflict with their own conclusions. There is nothing 
in the puranas about the Andhras that is inherently impossible. 
No Andhra king has been endowed with any fabulous longevity 
nor has any been made the hero of an impossible feat. 

1 6. Puranas partly accepted. It will be noticed that 
scholars like Vincent Smith, although they reject the puranic 
order of d 3 niastic succession, have accepted the statement of the 
puranas that Si^uka or Simuka was the founder of the Andhra 
dynasty. That Simuka killed Su^arman is not believed, but the 
statement that Su^arman was killed by an Andhra king has been 
accepted and the slayer has been sought to be identified with the 
Andiua king No. II, 12 or 13. So also the total period of Andhra 
reign, as mentioned in the puranas, has been held to be true but 
not the reigning periods for the individual kings, Rapson 
writes ^The latest inscriptional date for the reign of Gautami- 
putra is the year 24 = A.D. 130+x in a postscript to the 
Nasik edict above referred to. This date is interesting, as it 
affords a means by which the evidence of the Puranas can be 
tested and is found wanting, for with great unanimity they seem 
to agree in assigning a reign of 21 years only to this king’. 
(Cca. p. XXK.) It seems that modern scholars have accepted, 
rejected, amended and modified puranic data as they suited 
their own conclusions. All this may appear to be making wild 
work of the puranas but if we remember the generally 
unrecognized dependence of modern scholars on puranic materials 
for their historical account of ancient India and their eagerness 
to correlate puranic data with their own we can very well 
understand their ways of handling the puranas and their express 
attitude towards them. (85,86,87.) 

17. Inscriptional Evidence is really an Interpretation. 

T • • < . Inscriptional and numismatic data by them- 

of lasoriptonal and «« ^ 

Numismatic Data more correctly a part oi a skeleton of histor^^ 

in the majority of cases. It is their inter- 
pretation that lends to them their first fleshy covering. This 
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interpretation is known to the historian as inscriptionai or numis- 
matic evidence. ■ Although the inscriptionai datum itself can 
seldom be challenged a good deal of uncertainty creeps into its 
interpretation at times. This is the reason why different scholars 
have come to different conclusions starting from the same 
nuinismatic or inscriptionai data. This fact is very often for- 
gotten and an undue reliance is placed on so-called inscriptionai 
evidence which is really an interpretation. It is necessary to 
reiterate this as, although scholars are alive to this possibility 
of error, a warning is necessary because, when it comes to the 
practical application of this principle, mistakes are frequently 
made and a mere probability is often posited as a certainty. I 
shall have occasion to cite illustrations later on. 

18. Relevant Inscriptionai and Numismatic Records. Quite a 
fair amount of material in the shape of inscriptions and coins 
is now" available for the elucidation of the history of the Andhras. 
Instead of going through the list of all the inscriptionai and 
nuinismatic data, it will be profitable for the present to examine 
only those that have a bearing on Andhra chronology, so that w’^e 
may test the reliability of the conclusions of modern scholars 
mtii respect to cases in which they have differed from the 
puraiias. Inscriptionai and numismatic details that are not 
essential to the purpose of this discussion have been left out 
here, but it should be noted that no serious student can afford to 
disregard any such detail or material, however insignificant it 
might appear to be at first sight. I should therefore urge my 
readers to turn to the full original sources before coming to a 
decision regarding any disputed point raised in this article. 

19. The main arguments of modern scholars in fixing 
Andhra chronology may be summarized as follows : — 

19 (1). Literary Evidence. The Andhras are an ancient 
VI. Modern people as is proved by old literary evidence, 
Scholars and viz., Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 18. This work 
Andhra Chronology was composed prior to 500 B.C. 

19 (2). Hatigumpha Inscription. The Udayagiri or 
Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela is dated in the year 
165-164 of Raja Muriya, i.e., Candragupta. Since Candra- 
gupta’s accession to the throne took place about 322 B.C. 
the date of the inscription is about 157 B.C. This date corres- 
ponds to the 13th year of Kharavela’s reign. Rapson puts the 
date of Kharavela’s accession at 170 B.C. and Vincent Smith at 
0 . 171 B.C. In his second year, i.e., about 168 B.C., Kharavela 
defied^ ^atakarni who is called Hhe protector of the West’. 
This Satakarjcii has been identified with the third Andhra king 
of the same name in the puranic list. Rapson writes ‘The date 
c. 168 B.C. as that of a year falling within the reign of this 
Satakarni, is the only fixed chronological point in the early 
history of the Andhra dynasty’, (Cca. p. xviii.) 
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Khtoveia’s inscription shows that he was the third king of 
the Cheta or Chaita dynasty of Kaiihga. So his grandfather 
must have been the person who broke free from Manrya over- 
lordship; his period would approximately be c.- 232 B.C. (Cca. 
p. xvii), and this would coincide with the period of Anoka’s death 
immediately after which disintegration of the Maurya empire was 
likely to have set in. 

19 (3). Andhras and Kalingas, It is lilrely that the 
Andhras, like their neighbours the Kalingas, declared inde- 
]3endence about the same time so that the first Andhra king, called 
Si^uka or Sipraka by the puranas, and who may be assumed 
to have been the same person as Simuka of the Nanaghat 
inscription, may be supposed to have been a contemporary of 
Kharavela's grandfather the first Cheta king of the Kalingas. 
Vincent Smith says 'the independent Andhra dynasty must 
have begun about 240 or 230 B.C.’. (EM. pp. 216, 217.) 

19 (4). Sdtakarni and Simuka. The puranas say that 
the first Andhra king was ^Sisuka, the second his brother Kxsna 
and the third Sisuka’s son SatakarM* Since this Satakarpi is the 
third in succession from Sisuka, the contemporary of the first 
Chaita king, he must be the ^atakarpiof the Kharavela inscrip- 
tion, Kharavela being also the third king counting from the 
same point of time. It is therefore clear that the Satakarni 
of the Kharavela inscription is the third Andhra king of the 
purapas, and his date is 168 B.C. as already stated,. 

19(5). Nanaghat Inscriptions. The Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion that indicates that Satakarni was the son of Simuka the 
founder of the Andhra dynasty, is written in a script which is simi- 
lar to the Asokan script. There is another inscription at Kanaghat 
which bears the name of king 'Kanha (Khsna) of the Satavahana 
race’. This Kanha is the second Andhra king Krsna of the 
puranas. Rapson quotes Buhler as follows: 'According to the 
epigraphical evidence, these documents may be placed a little 
but not much later than Asoka’s and Da^aratha's edicts. But 
what, in my opinion, most clearly proves that they belong to 
one of the first Andhras is that their graphic peculiarities fuUy 
agree with those of the Kasik inscription (No. 1) of Ka 3 dia 
or Krspa’s reign', Rapson continues: 'The Nasik inscription 
referred to bears the name of '' King Kanha (Krsna) of the 
Satavahana race," and it was assigned by Buhler, on epigraphical 
grounds, to the times of the last Mauryas or the earliest Sungas, 
in the beginning of the second century B.C.",' (Oca. p. xix.) 

19 (6). Oautamlputra and Usabhaddta. At Nasik an 
inscription has been^ discovered which is dated in the year 18 of 
Gautamiputra 6ri fetakarpi. (Is. 1125.) Another inscription 
has been found at Karle which is^ also very likely dated in the 
year 18 of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarpi. (Is. 1105.) Both 
these inscriptions record the gift made by Gautamiputra of lands 
which had just previously belonged to Rsabhadatta (Usabhadata). 
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The first inscription specifically mentions the name of 
Rsabhadatta. We can get Rsabhadatta’s date from other 
inscriptions. At Nasik an inscription has been found in which 
-is recorded the construction of a cave by Rsabhadatta, son-in-law 
of Hahapana. (is. 1131.) Other inscriptions of Rsabhadatta 
have been found bearing the dates 41, 42 and 45. (Is. 1133.) 
An inscription at Junnar has been discovered executed by 
Ayama, minister of Nahapana, dated year 46. (Is. 1174.) 
These dates are very likely in Saka era and therefore 41 to 46 
would correspond to 119 to 124 A.D.^ We learn from another 
inscription that Gautamiputra Sri SatakariA extirpated the 
Khakharata famity to which Nahapana belonged. Nahapana’s 
coins are found restruck by Gautamiputra. 

19 (6a). Gmiiamtputra's Date, Rapson writes ^Gau- 
tamiputra’s conquest of Nahapana seems undoubtedly to have 
taken place in the 18th year of his reign. We therefore have the 
equation :—Gautamiputra’s year 18 = 124 A.D.+x. On this 
synchronism, on the recorded regnal dates in the inscriptions of 
other Andhra sovereigns, and on the known date 72 == 150 A.D. 
of Rudradaman as Mahaksatrapa, rests at present the whole 
foundation of the later Andhra chronology’. (Cca. p. xxvii.) 
Gautamiputra Sri ^atakarni’s date of accession would thus be 
106 A.D.+x. (Cca. p. xxx.) Gautamiputra figures as the 23rd 
king in the puranic list. 

19 (6b). R'udmddman and P%tliimdvi, There is an in- 
scription in the Girnar mountain executed by Rudradaman and 
dated in the year 72 = 150 A.D. in which is recorded that he 
twice defeated Satakarni the lord of Daksinapatha. (Is. 965.) 
Rudradaman was the grandson of Castana and the father-in-law 
of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (the son of Gautamiputra ^ri 
Satakarni) whom he defeated. 

19 (6o). Pukimdvi the son of Oautamiputra, A Nasik 
inscription dated in the year 19 of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi 
executed by his grandmother Queen Gautami Bala^ri enables 
us to make out that Vasisthiputra ^ri Pulumavi was the son of 
Gautamiputra ^ri Satakarni. (Is. 1123.) 

19 (6d). Kings No, 2B and No. 24, Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni and Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi have been identified 
with kings No. 23 and No. 24 of the puranas. They have been 
called respectively Gautamiputra and Puloma in the puranas. 
Their dates wwld thus lie between 106 A.D. and 150 A.D. 

19(7). Ptolemy and the Andhras. The Greek geographer 
Ptolemy, who died after 161 A.D. and who lived at Alexandria for 
forty years, writes about Pulumavi and Castana in a way that 
seems to indicate they were contemporaries with him. (EM. 
■p,^:;232';:;Cca.vp.: xxxix.) ^ 

19 (8). TraihutaJca dynasty. In Maharastra the Andhras 
were succeeded by a dynasty of Abhiras who very likely belonged 
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to tlie Traikutaka dynasty. Inscriptions and coins sliow that 
the date of the beginning of the Tra&htakas is 294 A.D. (Cca. 
p. xliv.) 

20. Andhra Eeign. 230 B.C, to 225 A.D. Vincent Smith 
writes ‘ the long series of Andhra kings came to end about A.B. 
225 . . . . . The testimony of the Pnr’anas that the, dynasty 
endured for either 456 or 460 years, or, in round numbers, four 
centuries and a half, appears to be substantially accurate. The 
number of the kings also appears to be correctly stated as having 
been thirty’. (Ehi. p. 224.) 

The Andhra dynasty is thus supposed to have reigned from 
230 B.C. to 225 A.D., i.e., for about 455 years. 

21. Two Pillars of Andhra Chronology. Briefly stated the 
whole structure of Andhra chronology as built by modern scholars 
rests mainly on two pillars, viz., the identification of Satakarni of 
the Kharavela inscription with the third Andhra king in the 
puranic list on the one side and the identifications of 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni and Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni, also 
called VasMiiputra Sri Pulumavi, with Gautamijjutra and 
Puloma kings Nos. 23 and 24 respectively of the puranas on the 
other side. Before I proceed to test the validity of these three 
identifications it will be profitable to discuss certain general 
questions pertinent to the problem. 

2. Peovixcial Eulers 

22. Ksatrapas and the Paramount Power. It should be 

remembered that the purapas mention genea- 

and LhaksaSapas sovereign powers and not of any 

satrap or provincial governor, however power- 
ful he might have been. In this comiection the distinction 
between what we call a ‘Enng’ in English and a ‘Raja’ or a 
‘Narapati’ or a ‘Rastrapati’ Daksinapathapati) or a 

‘Ksatrapa’ or a ‘Mahaksatrapa’ should be borne in mind. It 
seems that during the Andhra period the titles ksatrapa and 
mahaksatrapa were originally used by provincial rulers of 
Parthian or Scythian descent acknowledging suzerainty of some 
paramount power. Very likely their relations with the paramount 
power consisted merely in the payment of tribute of some sort. 
They w^^ere free to mint their own coins, wage war against neigh- 
bouring provinces and act in any other way they liked. It is 
probable that a ksatrapa was often subordinate to a mahaksatrapa 
who was the direct tributary of the paramount power. A 
mahaksatrapa might have several ksatrapas under liim. Some- 
times a ksatrapa would wage war on other ksatrapas and usurp 
their dominions and, perhaps by paying a higher tribute to the 
paramount power, would be recognized as a mahaksatrapa. 
Mahaksatrapas and ksatrapas often ruled contemporaneously. 
(Cca, p. xxvii. n.) It appears also that the paramount power 
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did not botlier itseli' as to who became the ksatrapa or 
mahaksatrapa of a particular province so long as it received the 
stipulated tribute. 

23. ^ Ksatrapas of Indian Descent. In later periods rulers of 
Indian descent also sometimes styled themselves ksatrapas or 
maliaksatrapas after having ousted rulers of Scythian descent 
from their possessions. Perhaps the association of these titles 
with a particular province was so firm owing to long continued 
rule by foreigners to whom the epithets properly belonged that 
when any Indian stepped into their place he found it more 
convenient to use the same designations in State matters as 
those of his predecessors. The facts collected about the western 
satraps of the Andhra period by Papson (Cca. o, ci) would 
serve to support the validity of the above assumptions. 

24. Four Glasses of Provincial Rulers. Rulers of different 

provinces under a paramount po'wer in 

different 

classes. In the nrst place, we might have 

kings who had lost their original independence 
as a result of aggrandizement of the paramount pow'^er and 
had become tributary to it. In describing Raghu’s conquests 
Kalidasa compares such defeated kings with the paddy 
plant which yields grain when uprooted and planted again. 
The conqueror who after defeating an independent king 
reinstated him as tributary has been called ‘dharmavijayi' 
or the righteous conqueror. (Rgm. 4. 37-43.) In the second 
place, provincial rulers of one paramount power might transfer 
their aUegiance to another as a result of military conquest by the 
latter. Greek satrapies under Selukus were transferred to 
Candragupta after the defeat of the former. In the third place, 
special officials might be appointed by the paramount power to 
rule over certain provinces, a military commander might be 
appointed as a governor in a province liable to invasions by 
other powers (Kaniska’s governors), fourthly, princes of the 
royal blood and relations of the royal family might be appointed, 
krespective of theh merits, in certain provinces. Sometimes 
minor princes occupied the position of provincial rulers under 
the protection of some elderly person of the royal blood. 
Kharavela inscription records that he was a Yuvaraj at sixteen. 

25. Royal Provincial Riders. It is conceivable that a 
prince of the royal line in his capacity as a provincial ruler 
might come into conflict with a neighbouring governor under 
the same paramount power just as different ksatrapas might 
fight among themselves and it is further conceivable that the 
paramount power would remain neutral in such fights so long as 
it received its revenues from one party or another. In the course 
of this article I shall have occasion to show that in all pro- 
babilities such a contingency did arise at least twice during the 
Andhra reign. (50.) The posts of provincial governors, except 
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in the cases of the princes of the royal blood who would succeed 
to the throne of the paramount ruler, were generally hereditary . 
An examination of the coin legends and inscriptions of the 
Andhra period shows that the prefix ' ^ri ’ was used only by persons 
of the royal family. The satraps, although they called them- 
seves ‘rajas’, did not put the honorific ‘M’ before their names; 
on the other hand we find legends of royal personages in which 
only ‘M’ occurs and no ‘rajah I shall presently cite reasons 
for believing that the title ‘raja’ without the ‘stV w^as very 
likely confined to provincial rulers only and when it is found 
associated with a ‘Iri’ it is even then no bar to the supposition 
that the person of the royal blood might have been a provincial 
governor at the time the coin, bearing the legend, was struck or 
the inscription carved. 

26. Coins minted only hy Provincial Eulers, The provincial 

rulers during the Andhra period issued coins 
CoS* and it is quite likely that a prince of the 

royal blood also issued coins in his own name 
during the period of his provincial governorship. Eapsoii writes 
‘Indian coin types are essentially local in character. At no 
period with winch we are acquainted, whether in the history of 
Ancient or of Mediaeval India, has the same kind of coinage 
been current throughout any of the great empires. Each 
province of such an empire has, as a rule, retained its own 
peculiar coinage, and this with so much conservatism in regard to 
the t 3 rpes and the fabric of the coins, that the main characteristics 
of these have often remained unchanged, not only by changes of 
dynasty, hut even by the transference of power from one race to 
another’. (Cca. pp. xi, xii.) The obvious conclusion that can 
be drawn from the facts noted by Eapson is that the paramount 
power never troubled itseK with the issue of coins — a function 
which was left to the discretion of the provincial rulers. The 
central government, it seems before the Guptas at any rate, did 
not attach much importance to the minting of coins and in the 
case of big empires it is doubtful whether any special central 
imperial coin was ever issued. This would explain the absence 
of any coin bearing the name of emperors such as Asoka on the 
one hand and the great preponderance of coins belonging to the 
satraps on the other. The conservatism in coin types that 
Rapson has noticed would make any guess regarding the age 
of a particular type of script on any coin in the absence of dates 
a hazardous game. I shall have occasion to refer to this problem 
again. 

27. Eestrihing of Goins is not necessarily a Proof of Victory. 

X Restrikin indifference of the central 

of Coins^^ government to provincial coins it is extremely 

unlikely that the imperial power w^ould think 
of restriking any coin to commemorate any victory as has been 
supposed in the case of the restruck coins of Nahapana. It is 
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practically impossible for any imperial power to call back all 
coins of a particular type in circulation merely for the purpose 
of restrildng them. This method of commemorating a victory, 
to say the least, can only attain partial success. Then again in 
considering the problem of the restriking of coins one has to 
remember that of three Andhra rulers Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura, 
Mathaiiputra Sivalakiira and Gaiitamiputra Vilivayakura, all 
apparently belonging to the same family, each of the last two 
restruck coins of his predecessor or predecessors. There is no 
evidence to show that this was done to commemorate any victory 
of one over the other or others. (191, 192.) 

28. Double-struck Coins. Double -struck coins belong to the 
same category as restr’uck coins. Such coins of Gautamiputra 
Vilivayakura and of Gautamiputra Sri Yajha Satakarni have 
been found. Restriick punch-marked coins have also been found 
suggesting the possibiiit35' that the restriking was done when 
the original markings got effaced by usage. (Walsh. Punch- 
marked Silver Coins. Then standard of weight, age and mint, 
jras. 1937. Apr.) In view of these considerations the argument 
that restriking of a coin by another king is a proof of military 
victory on his part loses much of its force. It is difficult to say 
in the absence of any definite information what might have led 
to the restriking of particular coins. The hypothesis of military 
victory is only one possibility among many, and this hypothesis 
fails altogether when applied to double-struck coins and to 
restriking by successive rulers belonging to the same family. 
It is probable that just as we have special coronation medals 
struck at the time of accession of kings at the present time,' 
coins were similarly restruck in ancient times on special occasions 
for distribution as aims, etc. This would explain the presence 
of coins that have been restruck by a ruler of the same family 
as the one issuing the original coin and also of double-struck 
coins bearing the same legend of the same ruler twice. This 
explanation will be especially applicable to those cases in which 
there is no sign of any effacement of the original stamping due to 
usage. Effacement of the original markings, whether as a result 
of usage or of any other factor, will very lilrely account for 
restriking in a certain percentage of eases as has already been 
stated. 

29. Treasure Trove Act in Ancient India. The denomina- 
tional values of ancient coins were very likely in the majority of 
cases greater than their intrinsic values. If anybody was fortu- 
nate enough in discovering a hoard of coins belonging to a former 
reign in those days the only way to utilize the coins profitably 
would be to get them restamped with the current legend by the 
State mint and release them for circulation. Melting the coins 
would not be a business proposal. It is mentioned in Manu- 
samliita and Mitaksara that if any person, other than a 
learned brahmin, discovers a hidden treasure, the king shall 
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appropriate one-sixth, or one-twelfth of the amount. A learned 
brahmin discoverer of a hoard may keep the whole of it for 
himself. If anybody fails to intimate the discovery of a treasure 
hoard to the State, he shall forfeit the whole of it, and the king 
shall punish the discoverer suitably. (Manu. 8 . 35. 39 ; Mitaksara- 
VjT-avaharadliaya. 34, 35.) It is therefore quite likely that in the 
event of a discovery of a hoard of coins,, not current at the time, 
the government would restamp the coins, take a part of the 
same for its own coffers and give the rest to the discoverer. 


3. The Andhra Kings 


XI. Clan Name 
of Andhra Kings 


30. Sdtaharni a Clan Name, The names of the Andhra 
kings, as recorded in the puranas and in 
inscriptions and coins, are worthy of careful 
consideration. It is very difficult to get at the 

personal names of these kings. We have to take into account 
their clan name. The clan name itself shows great variation 
in different records. In the puranas, for instance, we have 
Satikarna, Svatikarna, Satikarni, ^antikarna, ^antakarpi and 
Svati, apparently all variations of the same name. In traditions 
we come across the names Satavahana, ^atavahana, Sata- 
vahana and Salivahana. In coins and inscriptions we have Sata, 
Satavahana, Satakarni, and Svati. The origin of the clan name 
Sataktirni, which seems to be the proper designation, cannot be 
definitely traced. The literal meaning of the word is ' one who has 
handsome ears ’ . Both Satakarni and Satakarni are correct forms 
according to this derivation. 

31. Origin of the name Satakarni. It seems that besides 
the Andhra kings there were others who bore the personal name 
Satakarni. There is an author of this name who wrote a treatise 
on alankara. (Satakarrii on Alahkara quoted by Sankara. Oxf. 
1 35u . Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum Bibliothecae Bodleinae 
by Aufrecht.) Kalidasa records the tradition of a rsi of the 
name of Satakarpi, living somewhere on the baiilcs of the Godavari 
before the time of Rama. This sage was a ver^r renowned person 
because of Ms austerities. (Rgm. 13. 38-40.) It is just possible 
that the Andhra kings claimed their descent from this famous 
holy man. Another tradition traces the name to one Sata or 
Sala who was a Yaksa and who became a lion later on. This 
Yaksa was the first Andhra king’s vdhana, i.e., he used to carry 
the king about. Two other clan or sub-clan names occur in 
inscriptions and coins associated with the Andhras, namely, 
Vilivayakura and ^ivalakura. Whether these two clans or sub- 
clans are identical with the Satakarpi clan or whether they are 
different cannot be definitely stated. (183.) 
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32. Gotm Names and Matriardiy, Besides the clan name 

some of the Andhra kings also bear gotm 
of names. It appears from their gotra designa- 

tions that they came from matriarchal 
families. Vats3?ayaiia in his Kamasntra records that in 
Baksinapatha matriarchy was the social order. ‘^Matiilakuiaiiu- 
varti daksinapathe’. (Kanyasampraynkta. 3. 1.) Even at the 
present dsi,j we find matriarchy prevalent in southern India. 
The gotra names are all derived from the names of ancient 
rsis and are used even now both by brahmanas and by non- 
brahmanas. In patriarchal families the gotra name takes the 
male form in male descendants, e.g., Gautama Buddha, but in 
matriarchal societies since the gotra name comes through the 
mother, it takes a female inflection and then the word ‘ putra ' 
has to be added to it to make it an appropriate designation for a 
male member, e.g., Gautamiputra ^atakarni, which means that 
Satakarni is the son of a woman who belongs to the Gautama 
gotra. In the case of females it is impossible to determine from 
the gotra name alone to which type of family she belongs, 6,^., 
Gautami Balasri may be the member of either a matriarchal or a 
patriarchal family. 

33. Gotra Names and Patriarchy, In patriarchal families 
the same gotra name is transmitted through successive male 
issues and is a common epithet for all members of the same 
dynasty whereas in matriarchal societies it changes from father 
to son. The father and the son thus always belong to different 
gotras as marriage within the same gotra is not allowed by 
Hindu custom. Thus in a ^matriarchal family, like that of the 
Andhras, Gautamiputra Satakarni’s son can never be a 
Gautamiputra but can be a Vasisthiputra, or Mathariputra or 
Haritiputra. The importance of the woman is far greater in a 
matriarchal society than in a patriarchal one, and in royal 
families of the former type it is not at all uncommon to find 
women associated with State affairs. Sometimes the sister’s 
son gets preference over the son in succession to properties in 
matriarchal societies. 

34. Uncertainty regarding Names, It was customary in 

ancient days to address a person by his gotra 
XIII. _ Multiple name instead of by his personal name, parti- 
of Identification cularly when special honour was intended to 
be shown b^’' the addresser. The use of 
personal names was thus limited to intimate circles of relations 
and friends in the case of kings. This is perhaps the reason why 
so much uncertainty exists regarding the correct names of 
ancient rulers. In the different puranas, for instance, the same 
king has been called under such different names as Adhislmakrsna, 
Adhisamakrsna, Adhisomakrsna and Asimakrsna. Among the 
Andhra kings the names that seem to be personal are: (1) 
Sipraka, Simuka or Sisuka, (2) Krsna, (3) Puloma, Pulumavi, 
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Puluinayi, Paluman or Pulomachi, (4) Ai-istakarma, Neraibrsna 
Editavarpa or Goraksakrsija, (S) Pattalaka or Ma’ndulakW 
Piayillasena, Putrikasena or Purindrasena, (7) ^ivasri ’ fsl 
lajirnsn.^CQ) Vijaya, and (10) CandraM, Dandasri CadaS 

V- names found are Gautamlputra 

\asisthiputra, _Mathari or Madkariputra and Haritiputra In 
some famdies it was the custom to designate the son^aceordino- 
todhe mothers personal name, e.p., Gaurika which means ‘son 
of Gaun , lasomatika meaning ‘the son of Yasomati etc 

35. Same Name for different Kings. The clan and o-nf™ 
names eombmed were often considered enough to desio-natff anv 

only tlie clan name or the aoS 

name has been mentioned so that an identification becomS 
still more problematic. Almost aU the Andhra kinc^s cnnM 
designated as Satakarni and certainly more than onfconld^cS 
himself Gautamiputra/ Satakarni To a dr] fn i-h^ r 

tl^e Andhra dynasty. There are at least three Pulumav^ or 

sp^. T.3“3‘.r.tS; 

who from names orfy. (71 72 76? ”we° ® 

36. N^c&names md^catzng BodUy Peculiarities Identifica- 
XIV. mcknames rendered still more difficult bv 

of Andhra Kings °f “ore than one name for one 

Some Andhra kings?fe wl Parsonages, 

third pnranic Andhrol nicknames. The 

to the Matsyapurana. ^his^lppe^rTto^be^^”?^™^ according 
means ‘the royal one with +hw+ • nickname and it 

The fourth kijg haTre of 

with a foil haunch’ The fiffi 'F.^otsanga meaning ‘the one 
manuscript, has the nam^^^Sh^®’ *1^0 Hall 

shouldered’. The seventh 

‘ the long bellied ’. The eighth kinv Eambodar meaning 

names, Dwibilaka aKife’ 

two (prominent nasa]^ Means one with 

these names SfeTto some ^ f®* one’. All 

we are to credit the nSnameyTWth’^ 

i»f.r that the todhta weB-bXSltd^gicS 
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tiire and that the kings were devoted to vnestling and athletic 
exercises. Some colour is lent to this ' supposition by the des- 
cription of personal features of King Gautamipiitra to be found 
in the Nasik inscription of his mother- (Is. 1123). {Transcript in 
bg. Vol. XVI, p. 550.) The xeievant lines are as follows: 
'Patipima cada madala sasirika. ■ piyadasanasa varavarana. 
vikaniaeaniv&amasa bliujagapati bhoga pinabata bipiila digha 
siida [ra] bhujasah This means "whose appearance has the 
grace of full lunar circle, whose gait is as pleasing as that of the 
noblest elephant, whose arms are as muscular, rounded, massive, 
long and beautiful as the body of the king of serpents h 

37. Artistic Nicknames. -The jest of irreverentlai nicknames 
seems to have pursued the first eight kings after which the names 
become more respectable and even artistic. Among the later 
kings we have such names as Kuntala meaning Took of hair% 
Sundara \the fair one', Gakora or "Greek partridge', Yajnam 
or "the sacrificial grace' and CandraM'Or "the beauty of the 
moon'. GandraM has also been called Yadasri or "the grace 
of discourse'. The names SaktiM and VedaM have ' been found 
in an inscription; they mean "the grace or beauty of strength' 
and " the grace of the Veda ’ respectively. 

38. False Identifications. In view of the welter of clan, 
gotra and nicknames and paucity of personal names of Andhra 
kings and in view of the fact that- different kings sometimes bore 
the same name and the same king many different, names, it is 
extremely hazardous to effect a concordance between the two 
series of data as found in the puranas on the one hand and in 
inscriptions and coins on the other. . As I have already pointed 
out, it is very difficult and often impossible to say who is who 
in the absence of dates on the two sides and the chances of 
mistaken identity are very great.,, I, shall point out presently 
that such false identifications have actually been made in the 
working out of Andhra history by modern scholars. 

39. Defects in Puranic Time Records. It is generally 
believed that the puranas, although they, like a modern historical 
work, mention regnal years of kings and the total periods of reign 
of the different dynasties and the order of their succession, are 
not entirely trustworthy ; then again the puranas do not record 
any specific date in terms of any era. There can therefore be 
no absolute point of reference-time on the puranic side. The 
inscriptions enable us to fix the time of three of the Andhra kings 
at least, viz., Satakarni, Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasisthi- 
putra Pulumavi. Thus there exists a sort of absolute time scale 
on the inscriptional side but none on the puranic side. This 
state of affairs naturally makes it difficult for us to correlate the 
two series of data and chances of mistaken identity cannot 
be eliminated. 
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4. Andhba Time Recorbs 

40. hiscriptional and Puranic Regnal Years, I sliali con- 

sider some of the peculiarities of the iiiserip- 
XV. Andhra Andhra time records before I take up 

line eeor s problem of puranic time reference with 

regard to the same dynasty. None of the inscriptionai records of 
ikndhra sovereigns bear any time reference in terms of any era. 
They mention only the regnal years of individual kings. There 
is a discrepancy between puranic and inscriptionai accounts 
of regnal periods in the case of some of the kings and on the 
strength of this the puranic account has been declared untrust- 
worthy. (Oca. p. XXX.) I should like to point out certain 
fallacies in this connection. First, the identification may have 
been wrong; secondly, we should alivays keep in mind the pro- 
bability of some of the Andhra kings’ acting as proviiiciai 
governors before they came to occupy the imperial throne. In 
such an eventuality the period of governorship and the period of 
overlordship being continuous would be taken together and the 
regnal years mentioned in inscriptions would have to be counted 
from the time of the beginning of provincial governorship. 
There is evidence to show that Vasisthfputra Pulumavi reigned 
in the capacity of a provincial governor simultaneously with 
his father Gautamiputra ^atakarifi. (DRB. Dekkan of the 
Satavahana Period, jia. June. 1918. p. 152. See also 151.) 
While inscriptions are likely to record the conjoint regnal period 
of Pulumavi the purap-as mention only the duration of his sub- 
sequent overlordship or actual reign as emperor as they are 
mainly concerned in recording the turn of events from the 
imperial standpoint. 

41. Regnal Years and Provincial Governorship, Since the 
title ^ raj a ’ was very likely associated with provincial governorship 
any inscription or coin legend hearing that title conjointly with 
the royal prefix would indicate that it was executed during 
the period of provincial reign of the prince. In the case of 
Yajnasri of the pumnas, about whose identification with 
Gautamiputra Svami Sri Yajna Satakarni of the inscriptions not 
much doubt exists, the puranas record a regnal period of nine 
years only, "while we find from inscriptions that he reigiunl for 
at least twenty-seven years. A long period of provincial rule 
was not likely to be followed by another long period of imperial 
reign except in the case of a prince who hapy)ened to have ruled 
as a minor under the gurdianship of somebody else dining his 
governorship. If we assume that Yajnasri had been a provincial 
ruler before he became a king and that the inscription mentioning 
the 27th year of his reign (Cca. p. lii) was incised during this 
period, we can get the total period of Yajnasrf s reign by adding 
the minimum, of 27 years as governor to 9 years as an imperial 
ruler as mentioned in the puranas. There is the other possibility 
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that the iiisciiptioii was carved while Yajnasri was an imperial 
ruler; this would give a, minimum of 18 years as the period of 
his provincial reign. The large varietj^ of the coins that Yajhasri 
struck is, from this standpoint, to be ■ considered as a corro- 
borative evidence of his long period of provincial governorship 
at different places. As mentioned before, no coin of Yajhahi 
is to be expected for the period of his reign as the paramount 
lord. I have not mentioned the case of other kings as I shall 
show that considerable uncertainty exists regarding their identity. 
In view of the possibilities mentioned here it will not be justifiable 
to discredit the puranie account of regnal period of any king 
solely on the ground of its discrepancy with the inscriptional 
data. , 

42. Use of the Saha Era by Satraps. Although princes of 
the royal blood of the Andhra d3uiasty do not 
Satrapk latoEra mention any era in inscriptions the western 
satraps mostly record time in terms of the 
Saka year wiiich begins in 78 A. I). In fact it is their use of this 
knowm era and the contemporaneity of some of them with 
certain Andhra kings as found in inscriptions that have enabled 
the modern scholar to determine the dates that form ‘ the whole 
foundation of the later Andhra chronology’. -N'one of the 
great imperial rulers of old seem to have used aiw era that might 
have been current in their times. Each one of them dated his 
records in terms of his own regnal jT^ears. It was only the satraps 
or the provincial governors outside the royal famih^ who used a 
common era. Whenever w^e come across any time record in 
terms of regnal years of any person the presumption would be 
that he was an independent ruler or a prince of the royal blood 
who aspired to be an independent king some day. The use of a 
common era like the Saka era, particularly in the absence of any 
reckoning of regnal period, hj any person would be, on the 
contrary, a presumptive evidence in favour of his subordinate 
position. The w^estern satraps of the Andhra period w- ho used the 
^aka era in their records never called themselves ^maharajas’ 
nor did they use the honorific ‘M’ in connection wdth their 
names. The onl}^ exception seems to be Svami-Simhasena w^hose 
coin legend reads Maharaj a-Ksatrapa-Svami-Simhasenasya ’ . 
(Cca. p. 190.) The 'maharaja’ seems to have been a title of 
courtesy here conferred hj the paramount power. The associa- 
tion of the epithet 'ksatrapa’ with 'maharaja’ proves that his 
was a subordinate position. No independent ruler wmild delight 
in using an epithet like 'ksatrapa’ which implies dependency. 
Simhasena was not in the direct line of Budradanian II, the 
latter being his maternal grandfather. It is likely that 
'Simbasena’s father was an Andhra prince. This supposition wdll 
explain the use of the title of maharaja by him. Isvardatta, w^ho 
ousted other satraps and became a mahaksatrapa, mentions 
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regnal years in his coins.' (Cca. p. 124.) Perhaps he' had an 
ambition to rule as an independent sovereign or, as is more lihely, 
he belonged to an Andlira royal snb-clan. (183.) 

43. Boyal Princes who did not succeed to the Throne. It 
is highly improbable that all princes of the royal blood who had 
served their provincial governorship would be fortunate enough 
to ascend the imperial throne. Death, disease, intrigue and more 
powerful rivals might conceivably interrupt a career. Under 
these circumstances one would expect to find inscriptions with 
legends showing the epithets ‘raja’ and ‘m’ and time records in 
regnal years without being able to assign the person concerned 
a place in the list of imperial rulers. Such a case appears to 
have been that of Catarapana. The inscription mentioning 
his name at ISTanaghat shows the legend ‘Rano Vaslsthiputra 
Catarapana-^atakanisa’ dated in the year 13. (Is. 1120; Cca. 
pp. xli, lii.) There is no doubt that he belonged to the royal 
^atakariii clan and ruled over some territory, yet he cannot be 
given a place with anj^ degree of certainty in the list of Andhra 
kings. Very likely the same fate as that of Catarapana overtook 
Mahahaku^ri of the Nasik inscriptions. (Is. 1117, 1141 ; Cca. 
pp. XX, xlvi.) 

44. Minting of Coins by small Independent States. Only in 
the case of big empires with a well-organized system of provincial 
governors would one expect the absence of imperial coins minted 
by the central government. Where the independent ruler 
controlled a comparatively small territory he would naturally 
strike coins in his own name, mention his own regnal periods and 
would perhaps use an era started by himself or by one of his 
illustrious ancestors. In an inscription by Dahrasena, son of 
Indradatta, we find mention of an era (Traikutaka) and the 
legend ‘Maharajendradattaputra Parama-Vaisnava 6ri-MaharaJa 
Dahrasena’. (Cca. p. 198.) Here we find the association of 
‘sri’ with ‘maharaja’; there is no mention of his being a ksatrapa 
or a provincial ruler under a paramount power. He used an 
era perhaps started by some of his ancestors as it mentions the 
year 207. The obvious conclusion is that Dahrasena must 
have been an independent king directly ruling over a territory 
without the help of provincial governors and issuing coins in 
his own name and recording time in terms of a family era and 
regnal periods. 

45. Western Satraps were Feudatories of the Kusdnas. The 

western satraps who belonged to the family 
Orig^of Castana used the ^aka era. Very likely 
Saka Era f he Ksaharatas belonging to the family of 

Nahapana also did the same ; there is however 
some doubt on this point. (RDB. jras. 1917.) Rapson writes 
‘that the dates of the western ksatrapas are actually recorded in 
years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., there can be no 
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possible doubt. The question of the origin of this era haSj there- 
fore, an important bearing on the history of this dynasty. The 
titles “ ksatrapa ’’ and mahaksatrapa certainly show that the 
western ksatrapas w’ere originally feudatories ; and' the era used 
by them is presiimabl3^ as is regularly the case in similar instances, 
the era of the dynasty to which they paid allegiance. Until 
recent years Fergusson’s theory that the Saka era was founded 
by Kaniska was more generalljr accepted than any other; but a 
host of rival theories have since been proposed, and it cannot 
be said that at the present time there is any general consensus on 
this subject among scholars. One of the main objections brought 
against Fergusson’s theory was that Kaniska was not a Saka 
but a Kusana; but this objection is not insuperable, if the sugges- 
tion just made may be entertained, viz,, that the name of the era, 
which is not found in inscriptions, until after the powpr of the 
western ksatrapas had been well established, may have been 
derived from the kings who used it rather than from the king 
who established itk (Cca. pp. ov, cvi.) 

46. No Positive Proof of Kusana Origin of Saka Era. Of 
course Rapson’s suggestion is no positive proof of Fergusson’s 
theory of the Kusana origin of the Saka era. It, however, 
serves as a warning to those who may seek to trace the epoch 
of the era to some king of genuine Scythian descent. Accepting 
Rapson’s suggestion one might argue that the western satraps 
were tributaries to the Andhras. This view has actually been 
held by Oldenburg, Burgers (referred to by DRB. Dekkan of the 
^atawahana Period, jia. June. 1918) and others. 

47. KadpMses as Founder of &a1ca Era. Vincent Smith 
writes 'Chastana, therefore, may be placed in the period from 
about 80 A.B. to 110. These dates imply that Chastana held 
his office as Great Satrap under the Kushan dynasty, that is to 
say, under Kadphises II, according to my chronology. The 
^aka satraps of Surashtra and Malwa naturally ^ followed the 
examples of their Kushan sovereigns by using the Saka era then 
newly established’. (Ehi. pp. 222, 223.) It will be seen that 
Vincent Smith believes that it was Kadphises II and not Kaniska 
(who according to him came to the throne in A.B. 120) w'ho 
founded the ^aka era. Vincent Smith also dqes not advance 
any argument to support his views about the Saka era beyond 
pointing out the coincidence of dates. On the basis of the same 
argument the foundation of the era may be ascribed to the 
Andhras. The Andhras about 78 A.B. were as much powerful 
emperors as the Kusanas. FTo fact has been discovered that 
might suggest that the Andhras could not possibly have started 
the era. 

48. Probable Andhra Origin of Saka Era. All the arguments 
mentioned here in favour of the Kusana source of the Saka era 
can be applied with equal, if not greater, force to the possibility of 
its Andhra origin. The assertion that the era was founded 
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some Kusana king rests only on the fact that there existed a 
powerful Kusana empire at the time of the epoch of the era. 
There is no independent evidence- to show that either Kadphises II 
or Kaniska ascended the throne exactly in 78 A.I). or that there 
was some special Kusana event that might account for the 
foundation of the era. On the other hand if we consider (i) 
the close affinity of the Andhra coins with those of the western 
satraps — an affinity that made Rapson consider the two series of 
coins together in his book, and (ii) the significance of the name 
Salivahana which is inseparably associated with the Saka era 
in Indian tradition, we are led to the admission that in all pro- 
bability the era was started by an Andhra or a Salivahana king. 
I shall point out other arguments in support of this view later 


on. (161,166,167.) 

49. Diffidilties in accepting Theory of Kusana Origin of 
Saha Era. On the supposition that Kadphises II founded the 
^aka era it is difficult to understand why Kaniska, his immediate 
successor to the throne, and belonging to the same family, 
should have thought of starting another era of his own. 
Admitting that Kaniska did start an era, it will be difficult to 
explain the continued use of the Saka era even during Kaniska’s 
time by the western satraps who are supposed to have been 
under him. Therefore probably either Kaniska did not start 
an era or the western satraps were not under him. It may be 
that both the above propositions, viz., that (i) neither Kaniska 
founded an era, (ii) nor the western satraps were under him, 
are true. If it can be proved that the Andhras started the Saka 
era and that the Kusanas dated theii* records in terms of it, it 
will have to be admitted that the latter were in all probability 
subordinates to the former. Both the western satraps and the 
Kusanas would then have to be considered feudatories to the 
same sovereign power, namely, the Andhras. The puranas 
do not mention the Kusanas which they presumably would 
have done had the Kusana power been a paramount one for any 
length of time. The Andhras are the only paramount rulers of 
this period according to the puranas. 

50. Significance of Defeat of Pulumdvi by Mndraddman, 

There is a fact in this connection that is 
dammi and Pulu-* significant as throwing some light on the 

mavi ‘ position of the western satraps during the 

Andhra period. Rudradaman I boasts in an 
inscription (is. 965) of having defeated the lord of Daksinapatha 
twice in fair fight. The defeated ruler was very likely Vasisthi- 
putra Pulumavi. Rudradaman spared his life because he was a 
near relation (son-in-law). What seems very peculiar is that 
Rudradaman did not seize any of these two opportunities to 
dispossess his son-in-law and to usurp the Andhra emperor’s 
crown. He could have easily made his son-in-law a feudatory 
under Mm with the enhanced resources at his command 
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could have defied the paramount power to whom he was a satrap 
at the time. The fact that he did nothing of the sort but meekly 
coiitiiiiied ill the position of a glorified servant, viz., that of a 
iiiahaksatrapa and even boasted about it is to be best explained 
oil the supposition that both he and his son-in-law were tributaries 
to the same sovereign power, viz., Gautamiputra. Gautamiputra 
; lived till 130 A.D. (Table IV); the fight took place before this 

date. For reasons which I have already discussed before, it 
can be assumed that the jiaramount power would not interfere 
; ill a struggle betw^een two of its provincial rulers. Although 

Rudradaman was victorious over his son-in-law who was pre- 
sumably a provincial ruler at the time of the fight, he dared not 
defy the imperial power. He did not usurp the throne of the 
Andhras because the paramount Andhra power remained uncon- 
quered; it also remained indifierent; presumably it continued 
to receive its dues from mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. Had 
Rudra daman been a Kusana satrap, his new acquisitions of 
victor}^ would have meant a loss of revenue to the paramount 
Andhra power whose representative was the defeated son-in-law 
of Riidradaman. The paramount power would certainly have 
interfered in such a contingency. It "was not overthrown; nor 
did it fight Rudradaman. The frequent shuffling of territories 
from the Satakarnis to the western satraps and vice versa (Cca. 

; pp. cxx, cxxi), that forms an interesting problem of Andhra 

liistorir, is satisfactorily explained on the supposition that in 
; most cases it was a change in provincial governorship only and 

I did not affect the central power in any way. 

j 5. Epigraphic Evidence 

! oL Caution in admitting Epigraphic Evidence. In fixing 

the time of the inscriptions referring to the 

1 bimy of Epigraphic has been 

« Evidence requisitioned to a very great extent. It is 

well known that the form and other charac- 
teristics of the alphabet change in the course of time and 
epigraphists have sought to determine the rate of these changes 
and thus to fix the time of an undated inscription starting from 
the form of letters of a known date. The reliability of any 
epigraphic evidence should be very carefully considered before 
it is taken as final. Unfortunately historical scholars have not 
always been very critical about their judgment of epigraphic 
fincHng and they have often placed an undue amount of reliance 
on it as I shall presently show. 

52. Changes in the Brahmi Script. No Estahlished Law of 
Cha nge. In cases of the dated coins of western satraps the changes 
■ through which the forms of the Brahmi alphabet passed during 

the Andhra period ‘ may often be traced with great chronological 
accuracy’ (Cca. p. xiii) so that it is possible for epigraphists to 
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say that so much change has occuiTed in so many years. There 
is nothing to say against such assertions ; the}?- are mere statements 
of facts. When, however, it comes to a consideration of the 
problem from the opposite angle, i.e., when one has to fix the 
date of an inscription from the nature of the deviations that 
have occurred from a known standard of a known period, the 
matter becomes quite different. There are so many factors that 
go to determine the type of the alphabet or writing in an inscrip- 
tion that any definite statement becomes an impossibility. One 
must have established laws of change supported by proper 
evidence before one can hazard an opinion. For example, it is 
one thing to say that a particular train has taken so much time 
to cover so much distance and quite another to say on the 
basis of the above fact that since so much distance has been 
covered by another train it must have taken so much time; 
there are unknown periods of stoppage and other disturbing 
factors on the way in the absence of knowledge of which no 
prediction can be considered reliable. The margin of error 
may be so great as to render all conclusions valueless. 

53. Margin of Error, Vague^iess in Indication, Statis- 
ticians always consider the questions of probable error and 
standard deviation before they put their refiance on any figure 
arrived at by such methods as described above. It is true that 
epigraphists often quahfy their estimates by saying that such 
and such a date is correct 'within a margin of not more than a 
hundred years ’ but when it comes to a practical apphcation the 
'margin^ is very often forgotten and statements and conclusions 
assume a definite character for which there is no warrant. Then 
again there is no objective scientifi.e standard for determining 
the 'margin’- Every individual worker makes his own guess 
and the different guesses vary widely from one another. The 
vagueness that characterizes the assertions of historians in this 
matter is to be seen further in their way of statement of the 
'margin* of error. They do not usually indicate the direction of 
error so that it is difficult to understand what is actually meant 
by such expressions as 'margin of error of a hundred years’. 
Does it mean that the date might be wide of the mark in each 
direction by a hundred years so that an inscription for which an 
epigraphic estimate fixes the time at, say, 150 A.D. might have 
been actually executed at any time between 50 A.D. and 250 
A.D. or does it mean that the actual date would be somewhere 
between 100 A.D. and 200 A.D. ? All confusion might be avoided 
if the amount of possible error and deviation is stated as a plus- 
minus quantity so that 150 A.D. ±100 would mean that 
the date may vary within the limits 50 A.D. and 250 A.D. 

54. Difference of Opinion, The following quotations from 
the writings of recognized historical authorities will serve to 
illustrate the wide difference of opinion that exists among scholars 
in regard to epigraphic evidence: Referring to the Hatigumpha 
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inscription, the elate of which is the keystone of modern Andhra 
chronology, 

54 ( 1 ). Jayaswah Jayaswal says ^ The characters 
which are Northern Brahmi have been already discussed by 
Biihler. It is sufficient to say that they are regarded by him to 
belong to about 160 B.C. The history of development of the 
Brahmi letters from the third century B.C. to the first century 
A.C. is so well known to the Indian epigraphist that the age of an 
inscription falling in that period could be definitely fixed within 
an ambit of 30 years or so h (jbors. III. Hatigumpha Inscription 
of the Emperor Kharavela. p. 428 .) 

54 (2). Chanda. Speaking of the same inscription 
Bamaprasad Chanda writes ^ But the wide difference in form 
between the alphabet of the edicts of Asoka on the one hand 
and that of the Hathigumpha inscription on the other, already 
noted by Bhagabanlal, renders the estimate of Kharavela’s 
date quite untenable’. Chanda proceeds to discuss the points 
of difference and saj^s: ‘Therefore Satakarni mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription should also be identified with Satakarffi 
II whose reign may be tentatively dated between 75-20 B.C.’. 
(Date of KBaravela. jia. Nov. 1919. pp. 215, 216.) According 
to Chanda therefore Biihler’s epigraphic estimate is wrong by 
100 years. 

55. Bhagvanlal Indraji. Discussing the Nasik inscriptions 
of the Andhra period in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, 1883, 
p. 607, Bhagvanlal writes ‘If these considerations are kept 
in view for the whole of India, from the forms of the letters the 
dates of inscriptions can be determined within a margin of not 
more than a hundred years’. 

56. Bapson. Referring to one of the Bhilsa Topes 
inscriptions (Sanchi, No. 1, Is. 346) which contains the name 
Sri ^atakarifi Rapson writes ‘He must, in accordance with the 
epigraphical evidence as interpreted by Biihler, be placed early 
in the dynasty. Biihler , indeed, proposed to identffy him with 
the ^ri Satakariai of the Nanaghat and Hathigumpha inscriptions, 
on the ground that the alphabet of the Bhilsa inscription showed 
similar characteristics . . . . On the whole, it appears more 
probable that Btihler was mistaken in assigning so early a date 
to this inscription, and that this king [Vasisthiputra] Sri Satakarni 
is to be identified with one of several Satakarffis who appear 
later in the puranic lists’. (Gca. p. xxiv.) The date of 
Satakarni of the Hatigumpha inscription is supposed to be 168 
B.C. and the dates of the later Satakarnis, with one of whom 
Rapson proposes to identify the Satakarni of the Bhilsa inscrip- 
tion, would be any time from, say, 75 A.D. to 255 A.D. when 
the Andhra dynasty is supposed to have come to an end. Rapson 
is inclined to ascribe the Bhilsa inscription to Vilivayakura who, 
according to him, may be identified with any among kings No. 19, 
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Ho. 20 and No. 21 (Cca. pp. xxvii, xxviii). ^Thns according tO' 
Bapson Buhler’s epigraphic estimate goes wide of tlie mark by 
about 250 years. . . 

57 . Batson on Epigraphy as applied to Goins, In discussing 
the discrepancy between coin and other inscriptional evidence 
in regard to Cutnkulananda Rapson remarks 'From the epi- 
graphical point of view the coins seem to be older than the inscrip- 
tions, but it must always be borne in mind that the evidence of 

epigraphy as applied to coins is at present very uncertain if 

this view be correct, the coins would be two or three centuries 
earlier than the inscriptions . . . ’ (Cca. p. Ixxxv.) 

58. Different Beadings. The uncertainty that attaches to 
the epigraphic evidence of dates is often complicated by other 
factors. The same inscription is often read differently by 
different scholars. Taking the Hatigumpha Kharavela inscrip- 
tion as an example not oidy did different scholars give different 
readings of this inscription at different times but even now, when 
good facsimiles are available, there is no consensus on this 
subject. While Bhagvanlal, Jayaswal, Banerji, Rapson and 
others are of opinion that the inscription is elated in terms of 
Muriya era, Fleet, Liiders and others who have followed them 
think that there is no mention of date in this inscription. (The 
Hatigumpha Inscription. J. F. Fleet, jras. 1910. p. 825 ; Is. 
1345.) Numerous other points of difference in reading by 
different workers are to be found in regard to this inscription. 
In inscriptional and coin legends of western satraps the same 
name has been read as ' Ghsamotika ’ by some and as ' Ysamotika ' 
by others (c/. Rapson and Bhandarkar). Epigraphical know- 
ledge could not prevent scholars from coming to different opinions 
even in such an elementary matter as reading a double letter. 
All these considerations would justify the rejection of epigraphic 
'evidence’ when it comes into conflict with well-supported 
conclusions from other sources. 

59. Persistence of Old Forms of Writing, Certain possible 

_ ; fallacies in connection with epigraphic 

J^^Baain yet to be mentioned. It is a 
dence ^ ^ " matter of everyday observation, in Calcutta 

at least, that house mottoes are inscribed by 
illiterate masons in letters the forms of which have been handed 
down to them by their forefathers. One thus comes across a 
legend in comparatively old type of letters but executed quite 
recently. In State affairs archaic types of writing are likely 
to persist for a considerable time even when modern forms are 
current. A reference to hand- written legal documents of the 
present day will afford ample proof in support of the above 
statement. In Nasik caves series of inscriptions are found 
belonging to different Andhra periods but since they are all 
distributed about the same place the engraver of the later period 
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might conceivably have copied the style of writing of his 
predecessors. 

60. Futility of Fpigraphic Evidence, The utter futility of 
epigraphic evidence will be seen from the following quotations 
from Archeological Survey of Western India, VoL V. Blihler 
writes ‘Thirdly, it must be conceded that the characters of the 
jSTaiiaghat inscriptions belong to period anterior by about 100 
years to that of the edicts of Gautamiputra Satakarni I. and Ms 

son Vasisthiputra Pulumayi' (p. 65) ‘Hence the beginning 

of the Kshatrapa era falls about the middle of the first century 
B.C., and the reign of Gotamiputa Satakarni I, who destroyed 

Nahapana’s power, a little earher’ (p. 73) ‘Kanha’s Nasik 

inscriptions belong to the first half of the second century 
B.C., i.e,, were incised between 200-150 B.C. It agrees with 
this estimate that the differences between the characters of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and those of the Nanaghat documents 
are such that it is not possible to place them, as Pandit Bhagvanlal 
has also seen, at a distance of more than about 100 years’ 
(p. 73). Wliile Biihler definitely places Gautamiputra Satakarni 
a little earlier than 50 B.C. other scholars like Rapson and Smith 
have as definitely assigned to him a date as late as 106-130 A.D. 
Epigraphic evidence has thus been entirely overthrown. It 
is interesting to note that epigraphic location in time has in 
this case gone astray by more than 150 years, a period long 
enough to condemn epigraphy as a false guide to the determina- 
tion of a dima-stic chronology. 

61. BisJcs of relying on Epigraphic Evidence. It is not my 
contention that epigraphic considerations should be altogether 
excluded from ancient Indian historical research. What I 
want to emphasize is that extreme care should be taken to admit 
epigraphic evidence as it stands today in chronological determina- 
tions. When one finds that on the basis of a mere similarity in 
names, and that though the name is none too exclusive, the 
two Satakarnis of the Hatigumpha and Hanaghat inscriptions 
have been regarded as the same person and further they have 
been sought to be identified with the third Andhra king called 
Sri Satakarni in some of the puranas, one naturally wonders 
what could have led experienced indologists to support such 
weak arguments. Our surprise becomes all the greater when we 
find further that the name of the third Andhra king is given as 
^ri Satakarni only in those puranas in which the dynastic Hst 
is obviously incomplete so that the true position of the king 
remains a matter of doubt. Further, tMs doubt leads to the 
suspicion that an error has been committed when we find that 
in the more complete list in the Matsyapurafia the third name is 
Srimallakarni and not Sri Satakarni, and that when the different 
puranic lists are collated it is seen that it is the sixth king and 
not the third whom the puranas mean to designate specifically 
by the name Satakarni. It appears that historical scholars who 
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generally strain at a gnat have swallowed a whole camel in this 
instance. The reason is not far to seek. Epigraphists have told 
ns that the Hatignmpha and the Nanaghat inscriptions belong 
to the same period and that these along with the Nasik inscription 
of king Kanha, whose name appears as second in the piiranic 
list, should be assigned to 'the times of the last Mauryas or the 
earliest Suhgas in the begimiing of the second century B.C, V 
(Buhler, Oca. p. ix.) Once this was admitted it was easy to 
accept all the arguments mentioned above in spite of their 
extremely weak character. This was naturally followed by the 
identification of Gautamiputra ^ri Satakariii of the Nasik 
inscriptions with the twenty-third king Gautamiputra of the 
purarias. The name Gautamiputra again is not an exclusive 
one and might conceivably be appHed in conjunction with Sr! 
Satakarm to more than one Andhra king. It is on such a weak 
foundation that the whole structure of modern Andhra chronology 
has been built up. Epigraphie considerations form its main 
prop, the illusory strength of which makes us forget the extreme 
weakness and insecurity of the foundation. I shall presently 
illustrate by a hypothetical example from English history the 
risks and pitfalls of the methods that have been employed by 
modern scholars in the elucidation of Andhra history. 

6. Two Gbours OE Data 

62. Correlation of Puranic and Inscriptional Data. There 
are two different groups of available data for 
XXI. ^Tw o working out the history of the Andhras, viz., 
Data^^ ^ (1) the puranic records, and (2) the objective 

materialsin the shape of coins and inscriptions. 
These data may be called the special data without which no 
connected account of the Andhras can be built up. The two series 
when properly correlated become complementary to each other. 
Eor instance, from the inscriptional and coin records discovered 
up to date we would never have known without the help of the 
pura^as that the kings Simuka, Gautamiputra Satakarpi and the 
others classed with them belonged to the Andhra dymasty. On 
the other hand the purarias do not mention anything about the 
exploits of Gautamiputra or of his relation with the western 
satraps. Literary reference to the Andhras whether indigenous 
or foreign and tradition, if any, should be considered as external 
evidence which may support or go against conclusions derived 
from either of the two special sources mentioned above. It 
should be noticed that the purapas alone make a point of pre- 
senting a historical and connected dynastic list; all other data 
are merely incidental in the sense that they are not the products 
of an intention to preserve history. The function of the historian 
is, as I have already said, to correlate the different data available 
from different sources. By the correlation of puranic and 
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iiiscriptioiial data in the case of the Andhras is meant, primarily, 
the establishment of identity between kings mentioned in the 
purardc list on the one hand and those mentioned in inscriptions 
on the other. For the purpose of this discussion I propose to 
include coin records under inscriptional data. The task of 
correlation is an extremely difficult one, much more difficult 
than has been generally supposed. As there are so many pitfalls 
to avoid in this matter it will be desirable to consider certain 
broad principles before proceeding to the actual task of iden- 
tification or of criticism of the results arrived at by modern 
scholars. 

63, The Fourfold Basis of Identity, Identity of Names, 

Identity of a puranic king with one men- 
XXII. Canons tioned in the inscription may be established 
hentity^ on the basis of one or more of four different 

factors, viz,, (i) identity of names, (ii) iden- 
tity of incidents, (iii) identity of dates, and (iv) identity of 
places. I shall consider them one by one. When any name 
in an inscription is found to be identical, either in its entirety or 
in one or more of its components, with a puranic name in the 
dynastic list, there is the probability that the two kings are 
identical. Of the two names, one may be a corrupt or a Prakrita 
form while the other a Sanskritic one, e,g,, ^king Kanha of the 
Satavahana race’ of the inscription has been identified with 
‘Krs33.a’ the second king in the puranic list. Needless to say 
that the identity established on the basis of a mere similarity of 
names rests on a very insecure foundation, particularly in the 
ease of kings of ancient India. There have been so many persons 
belonging to the same or different dynasties bearing the same 
name that the risks of error in identification are very great, A 
dated inscription showing the name Surendranath Banerji, for 
instance, may not at all be connected with the famous Bengali 
orator of that name, and however great the temptation of a 
future historian of Bengal may be to identify one with the other 
it will be obviously absurd to do so. The warning in this matter 
cannot be too often repeated, as a mere similarity in names 
unsupported by other reliable considerations has sometimes been 
considered sufficient to establish an identity. The identification 
of ^atakarpi of the Hatigumpha inscription with the third king 
in the puranic list is an illustration in point. 

64. Identity of Incidents, Identity of incidents may 
suggest an identity of persons. For instance, if it is found in 
one series of data that a certain person was anointed king while 
yet a minor and was killed before attaining majority and in the 
other series it is found that a king of such and such a name 
ascended the throne as a minor and was killed immediately 
afterwards, there would be some grounds for supposing, even In 
the absence of any name in the first series, that the two persons 
are identical. Here again it vshould be remembered that history 
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lias the curious knack of repeating itself in royal families, and 
similarity of incidents may be a false guide altogether, 

65 . Identity of Dates and of Places. The strongest basis for 
identification is the concord of dates between the puranic and 
the inscriptional series. If independent time records exist on 
both sides and if there is an agreement between the dates, we 
shall have found the safest basis for identity. If, ^ for instance, 
puranic records independently show that king Sri Satakarni 
flourished about 100 A.D. and if we find in dated inscriptions 
that king Gautamiputra vSatakarni existed about the same period, 
then that will be a strong positive evidence of identity of the two 
persons provided, of course, they can both be located in the 
same province as well. When the dates and localization agree 
but the kingly names differ, chances are, provided there is no 
evidence to the contrary, that the names belong to the same 
person. The other possibility that we have to keep in mind in 
such a case is that of joint reign over the same territory by the 
two persons ; this must be a rare occurrence. The most perfect 
evidence of identity would be a fourfold agreement in time, 
place, name and incident. It is only seldom that such complete 
proof can be obtained. 

66. Disagreementhetween Puranic and Inscriptional Records. 

Supposing that after an identity has been 
XXIII. Amend- established beyond dispute, we find a dis- 
Accounts agreement between the puranic statement 

and the inscriptional record, the natural 
presumption would be that the latter gives the correct account. 
Inscriptions are certainly more reliable than written records like 
the puranas that have been repeatedly transcribed and handed 
down from generation to generation. There is just the possibility, 
however, that an inscription might give the wrong version of 
the story. There is nothing to prevent a king from recording 
exaggerated and false accounts of his exploits. Such foible is 
only human. Coming to recent times, it may be pointed out that 
the truth of the statements recorded in the Black Hole monument 
in Calcutta has been seriously challenged by honest historians. 

67. Puranic Statements shotdd not be amended. The 
tendency to discredit a puranic account simply because of its 
disagreement with deductions possibly of uncertain value drawn 
from inscriptional evidence is to be strongly deprecated. Ho 
one should alter or amend a puranic statement to suit his own 
ideas. One may, for example, certainly reject altogether the 
puranic account that ^i^uka the first Andhra liing killed 
Su^arman the last Kanva, but one runs the risk of committing 
a grave error in splitting up the statement and then accepting 
the first portion of it only and ascribing the act of murder to a 
later king. A particular puranic statement can only be modified 
by collation of different readings in the different puranas or 
on the ground of internal inconsistency; even then such an 
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a^ltemtion is a risky procedure as different puraiias may have 
given different versions of the same incident and mere collation 
of different manuscripts will not enable us to arrive at the 
truth. The Mahabharata, for instance, gives two different 
dynastic lists of the Purus in two successive chapters. (Adi. 94 
and 95 .) These are obviously different versions preserved by the 
sutas or chroniclers. The puranic and the inscriptional data 
should of course be critically examined individually and inde- 
pendently of each other before any attempt at correlation is made. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to trouble. As soon as we 
correct puranic statements on the strength of inscriptional 
evidence and vice versa, the two series of data cease to be com- 
plementary to each other, and if after having made such correc- 
tions we proceed to draw conclusions from the joint series of 
amended material, mistakes and artifacts are inevitable. 

68. Hypothetical English Purdna, The following hypo- 

thetical example from Enghsh history will 
XXIV. Pitfalls serve to illustrate the types of mistakes and 
in Identification, artificial conclusions that are likely to arise 
tration from Eng- xrom a neglect 01 the principles enunciated 
Hsh History here. 

Let us suppose that the history of 
England has not been so well preserved as it actually is and 
that scholars have to piece together items of information obtained 
from inscriptions and written accounts of the nature of Indian 
purapas in order to get a connected story of England in the 
Middle Ages. The supposition of the existence of English 
purana in a hypothetical example is not so fantastic as might 
appear at first. The genealogical accounts in the Bible remind 
one strangely of the Indian puranic dynastic lists. ‘And Adam 
lived an hundred and thirty years, and begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his image; and called his name Seth. And the 
days of Adam, after he had begotten Seth, were eight hundred 
years; and he begat sons and daughters. And all the days that 
Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years and he died. 
And Seth hved an hundred and five years and begat Enos. And 
Seth lived, after he begat Enos, eight hundred and seven years, 
and begat sons and daughters. And all the days of Seth were 
nine hundred and twelve years ; and he died’, etc. (Genesis V.) 
An Englishman named Thomas Stephens, a priest of the Society 
of Jesus, who came to India about 1583 A.D. actually wrote an 
account of the Old and KTew Testaments in puranic form in the 
old Marathi-Konkani poetical language. He called the first part 
of his book corresponding to the Old Testament ‘Paillea Piiranna ’ 
and the second part corresponding to the New Testament 
^ Dussrea Puramia ’ . ( J. A. Saldanha, ‘ The Eirst Englishman in 

India’, jbbras. XXII. pp. 209--221.) 

69. A Hypothetical Account Let us suppose then for the 
purpose of our example that English puranas/written in prophetic 
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style like the Indian puranas exist and that a careful collation of 
the various readings of the different extant English puranas 
gives the following story : 

SSeveral different dynasties will rule in England during the 
Middle Ages. There will be three kings of the York dynasty, 
namely Edward, Edward and Richard. They- will rule this earth 
for 22"years, 2 months and 2 years respectively. The successor 
of Edward will be under age when he whl ascend the throne. He 

Table I. Hypothetical Example 


6 

English Puhana 

02 

Inscription 

'u 

© 

m 

Regnal 

1 Period 

Name and Incidents 

eg 

>> 

ft 

Name and Incidents 

1 

22Yrs. 

Edward 


Edward II 

2 

2 Mts. 

Edward 


1327 A.D. Edward III 

3 

2 Yrs. 

Richard 

Close blood relation of 
Edward. Successor of 
Edward. Minor at 

coronation. Murdered 
by his uncle while yet 
a minor. 

York 

Richard II 
Son of Black Prince and 
grandson of Edward 
III. Successor of 

Edward HI. Minor at 
coronation. Killed by 
his cousin Henry IV. 

4 

24 „ 

Henry 

Relation of Yorkists. ; 
Killed Richard the 
i last Yorkist. First of 
the Tudor dynasty. 


Henry IV 
Cousin of Richard II. 
Killed Richard II. 
First king of a new 
dynasty. 

'•5' 

I 38 . 

Henry 



6 

0 „ 

Edward 

1 


7 

5 ,, 

Mary 


8 

45 „ 

Elizabeth 

Diedin 1603 A.D. End 
of Tudor dynasty. 



142 „ 

— Total period of 
York and Tudor 
reigns. After the 

Tudors the Stuarts 
ascended the throne. 

1 

(72 

1603 A.D. James T ' 
The first Stuart king. 


The date of king No. 2, Edward of the puranic list, is 1327 A.D. 
according to the inscription. According to the puranas 142—22 (the regnal 
period of king No. 1 ), i.e., 120 years intervened between king No. 2, Edward 
and No. 8, Elizabeth. Since the date of king No. 2 is 1327 A.D. according 
to the mscription, Elizabeth must have died in (1327 + 120 =) 1447 A.D. 
and not in 1603 A.D. as stated by the puranas. The puranas obviously 
confuse the date of death of the last Tudor with the date of accession of 
the first Stuart king, Tames I, in 1603. There is really an interval of 
(1603—1447—) 156 years between Elizabeth and James I astheinseriptionai 
evidence proves. This interval is the dark period of English history. 
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Table II. Hypothetical Example 


6 

English Pubai^a 

03 

Inscription 

3 

S~i 

0 

OQ 

Regnal 

Period 

Hame and Incidents 

c3 

p 

Name and Incidents 





Edward II 




I 

H 

0 

1 

PL, 

1327 A.D. Edward III 

Richard II 

Son of Black Prince and 
grandson of Edward 
III, Successor of 

Edward III. Minor at 
coronation. Killed by 
his cousin later. 




(2 

S ' 

B 

d i 

!z 

Henry IV 

Cousin of Richard II. 
Killed Richard II. First 
king of new dynasty, 
mz., Lancaster. 




3 

Henry V 

Henry VI 

1 

22 Yrs. 

Edward IV 



2 

2Mts.. 

1 

i 

Edward V 

Close blood relation 
(son) of Edward IV. 
Successor of Edward 
IV. Minor at corona- 
tion. Murdered by bis 
uncle Richard III 
while yet a minor. 

O i 

■ 1 

i 


3 

2 Yrs. 

Richard III 



4 

5 

24 „ 

■ 

" 

38 ,, ■ 

Henry VII 
Relation of Yorkists by 
marriage. Killed 

Richard III the last 
Yorkist king. First 
of the Tudors. 

, Henry' VIII 

o 

g 


6 

6 „ 

Edward VI 



7 

5 „ 

Mary 



8 

45 „ 

Elizabeth 

Died in 1603. End of 
Tudors . Beginning of 
Stuarts. 


1603 A.D. James I 



i'-: 

s 
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will be m.urdered while yet a minor at the instigation of his 
uncle. Richard, who will be king after Edward, will be closely 
related by blood to the latter. Henry of the Tudor djmasty, 
who will be a relation of the Yorkists, will Idll the last Yorkist 
king and will usurp the throne. The Tudor reign mil come to 
an end with Elizabeth. The interval between the birth of Christ 
and the death of Elizabeth will be of 1,603 years. The first 
Tudor will rule for 24 years, Henry will rule for 38 years, Edward 
for 6 years, Mary for 5 years and her sister for 45 years. The 
Yorks and the Tudors will jointly reign for 142 years after w’^hicli 
the earth will pass to the Stuart kings’. 

70. A Hypothetical Inscription. Let us suppose that in 
later times an inscription is discovered which records the 
following : 

'After Edward II, Edward III ascended the throne of 
England in 1327 A.D. He had a son named Black Prince w^ho 
died while yet a prince. Black Prince’s minor son Richard II 
became king after the death of his grandfather Edward III. 
A treacherous cousin of his, Henry by name, kiUed Richard II 
and ascended the throne as Henry IV and became the first king 
of a new dynasty’. 

7 1 . Tabulation of the Hypothetical Data. Let us suppose that 
a scholar in trying to correlate the two accounts tabulates the 
'puranic’ and inscriptional data side by side (see Tables I and II). 

72. Conclusions from the Hypothetical Data. Our scholar 
is likely to draw the following deductions : 

Prom a comparison of the two columns placed side by side 
in Table I it is obvious that king No. 2, Edward, of the English 
'purana’ is Edward III of the 'inscription’. King No. 2, 
Edward, is said to be a close blood relation of his successor 
king No. 3, Richard, according to the ' puranas ’ ; also Edward III 
of the inscription is the grancfiather of his successor Richard II ; 
this fits in with the 'puranic ’ account. The successor of Edward 
who must be king No. 3, Richard, of the 'purana’ is described as 
a minor when he ascended the throne; so also Richard II of the 
'inscription’ was a minor when he became king. Then again 
the successor of Edward and Richard II were both murdered. 
That king No. 3, Richard, was the person murdered while yet a 
minor is supported by the short reign of 2 years ascribed to him 
in the 'puraijas’. The statement of the English 'puranas’ 
that he was murdered by his uncle is obviously wrong as the 
'inscription’ definitely records that he was murdered by his 
cousin. The puranas frequently make mistakes of this type. 
King No. 4, Henry, of the 'puranas’ was the founder of a new 
dynasty, viz.^ the Tudor; the 'inscription’ shows that Henry IV 
was also the first king of a new dynasty. The correspondence 
between the 'puranic’ and the 'inscriptional’ account is perfect. 
There is however one important point in the 'puranic’ story that 
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goes against the 'inscriptionar evidence. From king No. 2, 
.Edward, to the death of No. 8, Elizabeth, 142 minus 22 (the 
regnal period of the first king), i.e,, 120, years intervened accord- 
ing to the ‘puranas’. There is no reason to disbelieve this 
account. Since king No. 2 is Edward III of the 'inscription’ 
.and since Edward III ascended the throne in 1327 A. I), according 
to the same 'inscriptionar record, Elizabeth must have died in 
(1327+120 =) 1447 A.D. and not in 1603 A.D. as stated in the 
'English 'puranas This shows the unreMabihty of the ' puranas 

73. Emergence of an Artificml Dark Period in History, Let 
us suppose that another 'inscription’ is found that shows that 
James I the first Stuart king ascended the throne in 1603 A.D. 
The conclusion is natural that the English 'puranas ’ have ascribed 
this date to the end of the Tudor dynasty by mistake; this 
supposition explains the discrepancy between the 'puranio’ 
and the 'inscriptional’ time records. It is clear that there is a 
blanli in English history of (1603 -- 1447 = ) 156 years between the 
extinction of the Tudors in 1447 A.D. and the rise of the Stuarts 
in 1603 A.D. This period may be called the dark period in the 
history of England. 

74. Results of Faulty Correlation of Data, Our hypothetical 
example has landed us in a pretty mess. Both the 'purardc’ 
account and the 'inscriptionaP record are historically absolutely 
true by themselves but from their faulty correlation and com- 
bination has arisen a mass of absurdities the most striking 
among which is the artifact, namely, the emergence of a dark 
period in English history which does not really exist. A reference 
to Table II will show at a glance the different varieties of mistakes 
that have been committed in the deductions which appear 
unassailable at first sight. It will be profitable to analyse the 
different mistakes and the defects in the reasoning that led to 
'them. 

75. Mere Identity of Names is often a False Guide, In the 
first place it will be noticed that the kings whose names appear 
in the 'inscription’ really preceded the kings of the 'puranic’ 
list. Identity of names has been responsible primarily for the 
mistaken conclusion that the 'puranic’ and the 'inscriptionar 
records refer to the same series of kings. It is indeed a strange 
coincidence that the four names of the preceding kings should 
have been repeated in their exact sequence at a later period. 
This should serve as a warning to scholars of the risks of placing 
too much reliance on similarity of names while correlating puranic 
and inscriptional data. 

76. Identity of Incidents is not a Safe Guide, Similarity of 
names has been responsible, in the second place, for ascribing 
the incidents that pertain to king No. 2, Edward, of the puraiia 
to king No. 3, Richard, as both of them could be correctly 
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described as 'tbe successor of Edward’, This mistake was- 
confirmed by the chance accidents that both king No. 2, 
Edward, of the pnraria and Richard II of the inscription were' 
minors at coronation and both were killed, one in infancy by 
his uncle and the other later on by his cousin. The 'puranic’' 
account that it was the uncle who instigated the murder of the- 
previous king and the ^inscriptionar record that it was the 
cousin who had killed the previous king are both true in their' 
respective spheres , and it was unwise on the part of our scholar- 
to ' correct ’ the puranic statement on the strength of the inscrip- 
tional record, ffing No. 4, Henry ,, was a relation of the previous ^ 
king by marriage and was the first of the Tudors while Henry IV 
of the 'inscription ’ with, whom king No. 4, Henry, was wrongly 
identified, was a cousin of the previous king and was the first 
of the Lancasters. It is again a strange coincidence that both,, 
should be the founder of a new dynasty, a fact which helped to ■ 
consolidate the mistakes of our scholar. This should be 
warning again to historians that, incidents often repeat them- 
selves in royal families. 

77. Identity ofVncorrected Dates is a Safe Guide. Had our 
scholar been careful of the dates in the two series of data and 
had he placed greater reliance on the puranic account that 
Elizabeth died in 1603 A.I>. and refrained from 'correcting’ the 
date on the strength of 'inscriptionar evidence he could have 
avoided ail pitfalls. Dates therefore form our safest guide in 
the correlation of puranic and inseriptional data. Attempts at 
any correction of puranic statement of dates lead to serious 
errors and should never be undertaken if the purarias are to be 
used as a complementary source of information to the inscriptions. 
Of course if anybody happens to be dissatisfied with the puranic- 
version he can reject it altogether and depend on the inscription 
alone. To correct puranic data on the strength of inseriptional 
evidence and then to apply them to elaborate inseriptional 
accounts is to say the least of it extremely hazardous as our 
hypothetical example clearly proves. 

78. Possibility of getting Dates from the Purdnas. It will 

now be profitable to examine critically the 
of Andhra chronology as 
Andhra Chronology established by modern scholars . In Table III 

I have placed the puranic Andhra data in one 
column and the corresponding inseriptional and other data in 
another column. This will help us to understand the points of 
agreement and difference of the two series. I have already said 
that in the absence of independent dates on both the sides no 
certain conclusions can be arrived at and the identifications 
cannot be properly tested. It is usually believed that (i) 
although the purapas record regnal periods of individual kings 
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Ptjrana 

iNSCEIPTIOISr, ETC. 

No. 

Regnal 

Years 

Name and Incident 

Regnal 

Years 

Name and Incident 
(Inferences within 
brackets) 

1 

23 

Sl^UKA 

First Andhra king. 
Servant of the 

Kanvas. Killed 

Susarman the last 
Kaiiva. Father of the 
third king Sri Sata- 
karni. 


Simuka 

Nanaghat. (Father of 
Sri Saitakarni the third 
king. First Andhra 
king. Broke away 

from Maury a yoke at 
the same time as 
Kharavela ’s grand - 

father Ksemaraj a. 230 
B.C. — ^according to 

Hatigumpha and 

epigraphic evidence of 
Nanaghat.) 

2 

18 

KiR^isrA 

Brother of Simuka . . 


Kanha 

Nasik. (Not mentioned 
in Nanaghat. Likely 
to be brother of 
Simuka.) 

3 

10 

Sni Satakaeni 


Satakaei^i 

Hatigumpha. Contem- 
porary of Kharavela 
— 168 B.C. (Date sup- 
ported by epigraphy.) 

17 

5 

Hala 


Hala 

Literary reference- — 

Saptaiataka. (First 

century A.D.) 

23 

21 

Gautamiputea 

24 

Gautamiputea SeI 

^ATAKABISri 

Nasik and Karle. Father 
of Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumavi. (Contem- 
porary of Nahapana 
and Rsabhadatta» 124 
A.D.)'. ■ 

24 

28 

PlJLOMA 

i 

There were 30 longs in : 
this dynasty who ruled ; 
for 456 years after 
the Kanvas. (Accept- 
ing end of Kanvas at 
28 B.C. [Ehi] end of 
Andhras will be 456“- 
28-428 A.D.) 

24 

VASI§q?HIPUTEA SeI 

■ Pulumavi. 

Balasri — ^Nasik. Girnar, 
(Contemporary of 

Rudradaman. 150 

A.D.) Literary refer- 
ence. Ptolemy. 121— 
161 A.D. 

In Mahara^tra the 
Andhras were succeed- 
ed by Traikiitaka 
dynasty. Inscriptions 
and coins show that 
the date of the be- 
gimiing of the Trai- 
kutakas is 249 A.D. 
Andhra reign ended 
about this time.) 


The dates 168 B.O. for the 3rd king ^atakarm, IM A.D. for the 23rd 
king Gautamiputra and 150 A.D. for the 24th king Pnl^i^avi are the 
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and the total reigning periods of dynasties they do not mention 
any specific era by reference to which the chronological points 
can be determined; (ii) the puranic regnal periods also are 
supposed to be not very reliable so that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw np from the d 3 mastio lists any dated table 
of kings even when fixed chronological points can be found for 
some of them from other sources. I shall show later on that 
both these statements are entirely wrong. Reliable figures for 
the individual regnal periods can be obtained from puranic 
records and the dates of individual kings can be fixed as well on 
the time scale of a specific era provided by the pur anas. For 
the present purpose of judging the identifications of puranic 
Andhra kings with those mentioned in inscriptions the approxi- 
mate date 28 B.C. assigned by Vincent Smith to the end of the 
Kanva dynasty will be sufficient. (Ehi. p. 217.) 

79. The Kings whose Dates are available. In Table III 
I have mentioned the names of those kings only with regard to 
whom dates are available either from inscriptions and coins or 
from Hterary sources other than the puranic. Many of the 
intermediate puranic kings whose names have not been noted in 
the table have been identified with more or less success from 
inscriptional records. I have excluded them from my con- 
sideration because these i^ecords do not give us any indication of 
dates. If two or three definite chronological points can be fixed 
in the history of the Andhras, these names can be utilized for 
filling in the intervals, otherwise they have not much significance 
from the standpoint of chronology. 

80. Accepted Identifications. Dark Period after the Andhras. 
It will be noticed from Table III that although on puranic 
evidence Simuka is accepted as having been the first king of the 
Andhra dynasty his date has been pushed back considerably by 
historical scholars. The puranas intend to place him about 
28 B.C. (if we accept this date as that of the end of the Kanva 
dynasty) while the inscriptional evidence assigns to him a date as 
early as 230 B.C. If the latter date be correct naturally Simuka 
cannot be regarded as the slayer of the last Kajava; the puranas 
have therefore been supposed to be wrong in this assertion. 


three chronological fixed points in the history of the Andhra dynasty. 
The puranic statement that 30 kings ruled for 456 years may be accepted 
but the puranas are obviously wrong in stating that the first Andhra 
king &guka killed the last Kanva king. The date of the end of the 
Kanva dynasty is about 28 B.C. (Ehi) while ^iSuka’s date according to 
inscriptional evidence is 230 B.G. Some later Andhra king might have 
killed the last Kanva. The discrepancy in regnal periods of king Ko. 23 
between _ inscriptional and puranic versions is another evidence of the 
unreliability of the puranas. Andhra reign ended about (456—230 ==) 
225 A.D. According to the puranas this date would ho (28 B.C. Last 
Kanva -f- 456 years ==) 428 A.B. The puranas are wrong. There is a 
dark period after the Andhras. 
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Satarkami, king No. 3 of the piiranas, is believed to be the 
Satakarni of Hatignmpha inscription. His date is fixed at 
168 B.C. (19. 2.) King No. 23, Gautamipntra, has been 
identified with Gautamipntra Sri Satakarni of the inscription. 
His date is found to be about 124 A.D. on the strength of this 
identification. (19. 6a.) His son Vasisthiputra Pulumavi is 
naturally identified with Puloma, king No. 24 of the puranas. 
Puloma was the contemporary of Pudradaman whose inscrip- 
tional record shows his date to be 150 A.D, (19. 6b.) These 
three dates only are definitely known in Andhra history. In 
Maliarastra the Andhras were displaced by the Traikutakas. The 
beginning of Traikutaka era is supposed to be 249 A.D. ; this 
date roughly corresponds to the end of the Andlira rule. (19. 8.) 
The total period of Andhra reign is 456 j^ears according to the 
puranas. This figure has been accepted. Since according to 
scholars the Andhras came into power in 230 B.C. the dynasty 
must have ended about (456—230 =) 225 A.D. (19. 8.) His- 
torians have recorded a dark period after the Andhras. (5.) 
According to the puranic account the Andhra rule came to an 
end 456 years after the death of the last Kaniva, ^.e., about 
(456—28 = ) 428 A.D. ; scholars have not accepted this date for 
reasons already cited. 

81. Insecure Foundation of Andhra Chronology. If we 
compare Table III with Table I we shall find that the data in 
the former offer a ground much less firm for drawing deductions 
from than those in the latter. Andhra chronology as worked 
out by modern scholars rests on an extremely insecure foundation 
and the reliability of deductions drawn therefrom is even less 
than that of the conclusions arrived at in the hypothetical 
example cited before and the chances of error far greater in the 
former. In the example identity was sought to b^e established 
on the basis of similarity of names of four successive kings, namely, 
Edward, Edward, Richard and Henry ; all these are personal names 
and three of them are dissim ilar so that the chances of an accidenta l 
coincidence here are far less than in the Andhra list where only 
two successive kings could be identified by their names, namely, 
Gautamfputra and Puloma; of these two names again 
Gautamiputra is a gotra name and may be applied as weU to 
other kings besides No. 23. There are several Pulomas in the 
puranic list and nothing to indicate who is who. The identifica- 
tion of Satakarni of the Hatignmpha inscription with Sri 
Satakarni, king No. 3, rests on a basis much weaker than that 
in the^ case of either Gautamiputra or Puloma. In the first 
place Satakarni is a clan name and may be applied with equal 
Justification to almost all the members of the Andhra dynasty. 
There might have been other ^atakarpis as well who w’^ere not 
Andhras. Then again grave doubts exist whether the third name 
in the puranic list is at all Satakarm. The^ date of Kharavela 
himself, the contemporary of Hatignmpha Satakarni, also is in 
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dispute. Some epigrapMsts are of opinion that there is no 
mention of any date in the inscription. The uncertainty of 
epigraphic evidence regarding possible dates minimizes the value 
of support from Nanaghat and Nasik inscriptions in this matter. 
The statement that Simuka was the father of Hatigumpha 
Satakarni is nothing more than a guess. The relation of 
Simuka to Satakarni of the Nanaghat inscription also is open 
to different interpretations. BhagvanlaFs opinion that these 
two stand in the relation of father and son is again a mere 
conjecture. Simuka's image in the cave might well have been 
placed first because he was the founder of the royal dynasty, 
and the second image with the legend ‘Satakarni’ might very 
well be a representation of a later king belonging to the same 
family. (181.) 

82. Comparison with the Hypothetical Example. A com- 
parison of Table III showing Andhra chronology with Table I 
of the hypothetical example from. English history brings out a 
striking hkeness between the two. The methods employed in 
establishing Andhra chronology are almost identical with the 
methods illustrated in the example, and the deductions also 
show similar characteristics. In both we find that identifications 
have been effected not on the basis of dates but on that of 
similarity of names. Incidents and dates belonging to the 
puranic series have been corrected on the strength of the inscrip- 
tional evidence in both the instances and then the data thus 
amended have been utilized in the elaboration of the inscrip- 
tional account. In both the tables we find that the entire series 
of puranic kings has been pushed back in time in complete 
disregard of chronology as stated in the puranas, with the result 
that a blank has appeared in later historical account. The 
most striking point of resemblance between the two instances is 
the emergence of this dark period in the wake of the dynasty. 

83, Suspicion of some Grave Error in Andhra Chronology. 

The above considerations raise the suspicion 
^ grave error has been committed in the 
tL SiL identification of Andhra kings and that the 

chronology requires revision. I have re- 
peatedly insisted on the fact that in the absence of dates on the 
puranic side it is impossible to test the identifications effectively. 
So before trying to locate any error that might exist in the 
accepted Andhiu chronology it is desirable to find out whether 
we could get dates of the Andhras from the puranas, dates that 
would be free from internal inconsistency. If we succeeded in 
fixing puranic dates for the Andhra kings independently of 
inscriptional or other evidence, we could easily appraise the 
identifications by modern scholars, and in case of any discrepancy 
discovered between the pxiranic and the inscriptional account 
we could reject one or the other according to the demands of 
probability. 
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84. Onus of Proof for Puranic Statements. Unless, as 
mentioned just now, independent dates are available on both 
sides no correlation of any value can be established between 
puranic and inscriptional accounts. Unfortunately modern 
scholars think that the piiranas stand on- unreliable ground so 
that for every puranic statement an objective proof is sought 
before it is admitted. For instance, when anybody asserts on 
puranic authority that Ramacandra ruled in Ayodhya in remote 
times the historians are unwilling to accept this statement unless 
inscription or coin or some such solid objective evidence is 
forthcoming. The onus of proof that Ramacandra existed lies 
here with the person who makes the assertion. On the other 
hand, when the modern scholar says merely on the strength of 
written evidence that there was. a king named Harold in. England 
in ancient time no 'solid' proof in the .-shape of inscriptions and 
coins is demanded from him ; the generally prevalent attitude is 
one of belief in this case ; if anybody happens to doubt the correct- 
ness of this statement the onus of - proof . that ' Harold did' not 
exist is, thrown on .him. 

85. Attitudes of Belief and Disbelief in the Choice of Historical 
Ilaterial. This' general attitude either of belief or of disbelief 
on the part of a historian towards written accounts is mainly 
responsible for his choice or rejection of materials from such 
sources for historical purpose. For example,,: the modern 
historian, while' rejecting/ the portions containing obviously 
absurd and exaggerated descriptions, has accepted in the main 
the accounts of Greek writers like Megasthenes even when 
corroborative evidence is wanting; the general attitude is one of 
belief towards Greek accounts. On the contrary, in the case of 
the puranas not only are the absurd portions discarded but 
practically nothing is admitted unless supported by external 
evidence or unless the account serves to support conclusions 
drawn from other sources. The pura^as, owing to the prevalent 
attitude of disbelief towards them, have thus been given no 
intrinsic historical status. The. result has been that scholars 
have always tried to lit the puranic account into their own 
findings, and no attempt has: .been made in the reverse direction, 
namely, to fit inscriptional records into puranic statements by 
any scholar of repute up to the present time. Had this been 
done in the case of the Andhras quite a different series of identi- 
fications would have been efiected, and a worthier and, I would 
venture to say, more reliable chronology would have been 
established. 

86. Binder and the Purdi^as. The attitude of modern 
scholars towards puranas in general, and puranic chronology in 
particular, is best summed up in the words of Biihler. He 
writes 'Further, as regards the Puraigias their aim is to bring the 
history of India into the frame of the Yuga theory. For this 
purpose their authors have to pile dynasty on dynasty in order 
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to fill a space of many thousand years. Historical research has 
shown that they possessed some reliable information not only as 
to nameSj but even as to years. In the case of the Andhra 
dynasty, the., coins and inscriptions prove that the^ order in 
which the corrupt forms of the names Gaiitamiputra Satakarni, 
Pulumayi, Sakasena {Srisena) Mathariputra, and Gautamipiitra 
YajnaM Satakarni are given, is perfectly correct, as well as that 
Simuka, Krishna and Satakarrii reigned a considerable time 
before the former princes, and followed each other closely. 
But it by no means follows that all the other names or the order 
in which they are given are reliable. Kor is there any guarantee 
that the dynasty of Simuka-Sipraka ruled during about 450 
years, much less that Simuka-Sipraka reigned 350 or 360 years 
before Gautamfputra Satakarm I. All these points have to be 
proved. Though I think it right and necessary, therefore, to 
look to the Puranas for the kings mentioned in the inscriptions, 
I deny the possibility of making up a chronological account of 
the Andhras with their help. It seems to me that the only 
means for approximatively fixing the age of the group of kings^ — 
(1) Simuka, (2) Khishna, (3) ^atakarjii — and of that containing 
(1) Gotamiputa ^atakamni, (2) Pulumayi, (3) Sakasena Madhari- 
puta, (4) Gotamiputa Sriyana Satakamni, and (5) Chandasri, 
are epigraphic evidence, and the synchronisms with the Western 
Kshatrapas who date according to an era, not according to 
regnal years’, (aswi. VoL V. pp. 72, 73.) 

87. Modem Scholars and the Purdnas. It is true that 
latter-day historians have accepted, as it suited their own findings 
or fancy, some of the puranic statements that were rejected by 
Buhler, but it must be admitted that the general attitude of 
disbelief towards the puranas i*emains unaltered to this day. 
It is not my intention here to establish the authenticity of the 
puranas in general, what I want to stress is the fact that the 
puranas have given us a chronology of the Andhras that is free 
from internal inconsistencies and that is well-supported from 
several directions by the puranas themselves, and as such the 
chronology is worthy of our careful attention. 

88. Preparation of Puranic Urtext is not possible. Certain 

general rules will have to be observed in 
XXVII. Collec- collecting data from the puranas. Since the 
B^ta. "^MethoX^of differ from one another and since 

Interpretation even the different manuscripts of the same 

purana may differ in certain respects, collation 
of texts and a critical and careful selection are necessary before 
we can get materials suitable for our purpose. Some scholars 
are of opinion that all the puranas may be traced to a common 
source and it is therefore possible to prepare an urtext that 
might be supposed to be free from interpolations and errors of 
scribes. I do not subscribe to this view. It is true that there 
are certain portions in certain puranas that have a common 
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origiii, but even a casual glance at the contents of the different 
piiranas will convince anybody that they had different sources 
to draw from and that each of them has some special topic not 
found in the others. The dynastic lists in many of the puranas' 
show evidence of having individual and independent sources. 
Under these circumstances artificially prepared urtexts are 
likely to be misleading as the different readings vei\y often 
represent different versions of the same account. Mere collation 
of texts is not likely to enable us to choose the correct versions. 
Other critical methods will have to be employed to find out which 
form among the different readings is likely to give us a correct 
statement of affairs. I should like to emphasize again that 
inscriptional and other considerations should not be brought in 
to find out the correct text if we intend to correlate the two series 
of puranic and inscriptional data. It will not be wise to go 
beyond the puranas for deciding the correct version. In dynastic 
and chronological matters the puranas often provide us with 
different types of information so that from a consideration 
of these it is generally possible to decide w^hich is to be accepted 
and which rejected. The text of any particular puraria should 
certainly be settled by collation of different manuscripts of the 
same purana. 

89. Different Names for the same King. To come to specific 
questions in Andhra chronology it may be stated that no effort 
should be made to correct the names of kings by a comparison 
of the different records in the different puranas. I have already 
cited the instance of a king of the Puru dynasty who has been 
called under various names, viz., Adhisimakrspa, Adhisamakrsria, 
Adhisomakrsna and Asimakrsna. It is evident that the king 
could not possibly have all these four names. It is however 
impossible to determine which is the correct name of the king. 
CoUation of manuscripts will not help us in this matter and the 
preparation of an urtext is likely to give a misleading information. 
The best plan is to leave these names alone till fresh evidence is 
forthcoming. After all it does not very much matter for historical 
purpose which is the real name of a king among many variants. 
In India, particularly in the case of educated families, the general 
tendency has been from time immemorial to allot meaningful 
names to persons. These names are generally Sanskritic. 
Even now one finds the same tendency in different parts of 
India and more particularly in Bengal. In actual use these 
Sanskritic names are very often abbreviated and corrupted. 
For instance, ‘Debendra’ becomes ‘Deben’, 'Profulla’ becomes 
‘Pipu’ and so on as Robert becomes Bob, Thomas Tom and John 
Jack. The same thing must have happened in ancient India 
also; that is w^hy Sanskritic forms like ‘^atakarni’, ‘Krs^a’, etc. 
have appeared in records in their Prakritic forms "Satakani’ 
or ‘Satakamni’ or even in the abbreviated form^Sata’, ^Kanha’,^ 
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etc. It' may be deemed justifiable therefore to change the 
Prakritic forms into ' ■ Sanskritic ones' in historical accounts. 
Nothing more than this should be allowed. The different forms 
'of names should be left- untouched and for the purpose of 'writing 
historical accounts any one of these, preferably the most common 
one, may be used. 

90. Andhra Dynastic List, The Andhra dynastic list is not 
to be found in its complete form in any of the puranas. The 
number of kings is stated, to be thirty and there is some amount 
of agreement on this point. The Radcliffe copy of the Matsya- 

, puraiia, as quoted by Wilson, gives 29 names ; Fitzedward Hall has 
supplied the missing name from his copy of Matsya. Wilford's 
Brahmandapurana, quoted By. Wilson, mentions 24 names. 
The editions and manuseripts of ¥i§nupurana, that I have seen, 
give, 24 names only. The ■ Bhagavaf has 23 names and the 
AiiandaOTam edition of ' Yayu contains 15 or' probably 16 names ; 
some manuscripts of .Yayu mention a few more. . 

91. Andhras and Andhrahhftyas, From the lists from 
which several names have been omitted it is difficult to fix the 
position of individual kings mentioned therein in the complete 
series of thirty : and mistakes are^ likely ' to occur.' The safest 
guide will be to rely on the most complete list available and 
that is the Badcliffe MatsyaBst. ;: The names occurring in the 
other puranas may best be arranged taking the Radcliffe list as 
the standard. There is one name short in the Radcliffe manu- 
vscript referred to above. The missing name and its position can 
be easily determined by -.comparison with other lists., , There 
emerges the twentieth king Sunda Satakarni. . Hall in Ms note 
to Wilson’s reproduction of ’ Radcliffe’s list says, as already 
pointed out, that his own copy gives the name of the twentieth 
king as Sundara-Swatikar^a.: . (¥ip-w. IV. 24. p. 201. ii.) The 
Matsya seems to distinguish between true Andhras and Andhra- 
bhrt3^as among the 30 kings. " According to the Matsya there were 
19 true Andhras. (Mtp-a. 273. 16.) , 

92. U nanimity in the Puranas regarding Me first Andhra 
King, Fortunately, the puranas do not give us different versions 
of any incident pertaining to any Andhra king. , All are 
unanimous in saying that the first Andhra king killed the last 
Kanva. We may therefore' accept this as a definite puranie 
statement. Whether it; is true or false is quite another matter 
and has to be decided by other evidence. 

93. Determination of Puranie Regnal Periods, The names of 
the Andhra kings and their respective positions in the puranie 
dynastic list do not offer so much difficulty as the fixing of the 
individual regnal period for each. There is so much discrepancy 
to be found in the different puranas and in the different manu- 
scripts of the same pura^a that at first sight it seems hopeless 
that connected and reliable reckonings can be at all obtained 
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tliat may with, justice be avowed as puranic. The task, however , 
is not an impossibility if we remember that the piiranas give total 
periods of dynastic reigns besides regnal years for individual 
kings. .Regarding the duration of the total periods there is 
more unanimity than in that of the individual regnal periods. 
Very often the regnal years when added together do not tally 
with the total dynastic period. It may be assumed that the 
total periods give reliahle and correct figures while the regnal 
periods contain errors that maj^ be traced to various causes. 
The supposed error, however, may not be an error at all. The 
Vayu mentions, for instance, that the Sisunaka dynasty ruled 
for the total period of 362 years, but the individual regnal years 
when added together give 332 years only. There is a discrepancy 
of 30 years which has to be accounted for. It is absurd to 
suppose that the author of these statements could not even 
notice this simple arithmetical mistake and allowed it to stay 
on. Sometimes this sort of discrepancy has been adduced as 
proof of the unreliability of the puranas. More charitably 
disposed scholars have ascribed such ^mistakes’ to scribes and 
have tried to correct them. These discrepancies are not to be 
regarded as errors; they are deliberate statements the reason 
for which may be easily found in most cases by a careful reading 
of the text. 

94. Durations of Beigns of Sisundkas and Mauryas. It has 

been said of the Sisimakas that they ruled in Benares before 
they usurped the imperial throne . ( Vap-a . 93 . 3 1 5 . ) Apparently 

the Sisunakas were independent kings at Benares for 30 years 
before they became paramount. It is because of this that in 
the successive lists of paramount rulers the Sisunakas have been 
allotted a reign of 332 years while as a dynasty they are said to 
have ruled as independent kings for 362 years. The Vayu - 
purana is therefore not at all inconsistent in this matter; on the 
other hand, the apparent inconsistency, when interpreted in the 
light of the text, gives us valuable historical information. 
Similarly the discrepancy of 5 years between the summed-up 
regnal periods and the total period of reign of the puranic Mauryas 
may be explained on the supposition that Candragupta the 
conqueror of the Nandas ruled in the Punjab as an independent 
king for 5 years. A reference to Table IV will clearly show the 
consistency of the puranic chronologj^ The discrepancies, as I 
have said, can be satisfactorily explained in the majority of cases 
on the authority of the puranas themselves; they will then be 
seen to yield valuable historical information; vide notes to 
Table IV. 

95. Omissions and Unjustified Additions, Omissions and 
unjustified additions in the list of kings for any dynasty can be 
satisfactorily adjusted in most cases by comparing the different 
puranas which usually show unanimity in their statements of the 
number of kings for each dynasty. Sometimes one or more 
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regnal periods would be missing. They can be supplied from 
more complete lists in other puraBias. When the puraiias differ 
in their statements of regnal periods a choice has to be made 
from among the contending versions. No correction of any 
regnal period in any purana is justifiable. We can make a 
choice for our required list from among different versions. The 
convenient and plausible explanation of mistakes in transcription 
should not be a justification to alter puranic data to suit our 
requirements. The only exception is the case in which different 
readings are found in different manuscripts of the same purana; 
in such circumstances, provided the errors of the scribe can be 
detected with certainty, corrections can be introduced into the 
copies giving a wTong version. 

96. Total Dynastic Beign as a Guide in selecting Individual 
Regnal Periods. When different puranas give different regnal 
periods for the same king our choice should be guided by a 
reference to the total reigning period of the dynasty. The figures 
that give a correspondence between the summed-up regnal years 
and the recorded total period should be accepted. If no manu- 
script gives the required figure, it will be wise to acknowledge a 
failure. A forced correspondence produced by modifying puranic 
figures on the assumption of a copyist’s mistake is to be strongly 
deprecated. Let me repeat again that one may accept or 
reject a puranic statement but nobody has the right to amend it. 
To cite an illustration, although it has been stated that there 
were 10 kings in the Maurya dynasty, only 9 kings with corres- 
ponding 9 regnal periods have been recorded in the Vayu. 
The name of the missing king can be supplied from either the 
Visnu or the Matsyapuraiia which latter gives a list which is, 
however, very incomplete. The king has been called Sahgata 
in the Yisnu and Saptati in the Matsya. The regnal period for 
this king in the Matsya is 9 years. This may be accepted to 
fill up the gap in the Yayu. Even now we find that the summed- 
up regnal periods come up to only 132. The Visnu, Vayu and 
Matsya are unanimous in stating that the Mauryas ruled foi‘ 
137 years. Our figure thus falls short of the required number of 
137 by 5. Asoka’s regnal yea-rs have been mentioned as 26 by 
certain manuscripts of the Va3m and as 36 in other manusciipts. 
The last figure is given by the Matsya also. If we now replace 
the Vayu figure of 26 by the Matsya figure of 36 we get the total 
of 142 years. This again goes wide of the mark by an excess of 5. 
No amount of manipulation of the figures available from the 
different puranas will enable us to make the figures tally. If 
we assume, as I have indicated before, that Candragiipta ruled 
for five years in some province as an independent king before he 
came to occupy the imperial throne we get over the difficulties. 
It is true that this assumption is not supported by any puranic 
text in so many words; if, however, w^e remember the definite 
statements of the puranas in similar cases in other dynasties, we 
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need have no hesitation in accepting the supposition. The 
Vayii states that Kautilya after having ■ ousted the Nandas 
installed 'King’ Candragupta on the throne. Candragupta was 
thus already a king when he came to Magadha. (Vap-a. 99. 331.) 
Had no puraria mentioned Asoka’s regnal period as 36 we would 
not have been justified in introducing the figure, however great 
the temptation might have been to do so. A dynastic list can 
be called puranic only when it is based on the puranas. No 
figure should be introduced in drawing up a list in any case unless 
it has the authority of one of the puranas at least. 

97. Mdgadlias, Sutas and Purd'mhdrcLS. The methods of 
puranic interpretation that I have discussed here get support 
from the puranas themselves. There were three types of historical 
chroniclers in ancient India, viz., 'magadhas’, the 'sutas’ 
and the 'piiranakaras’. Every king used to maintain a 
'magadha’ in his court. The function of the 'magadha’ was to 
keep a record of the events of the reign of his master and of those 
of the preceding kings of the same dynasty. The 'magadlia’ 
was the local State chronicler and it is conceivable that his 
records were often biased towards his master. The 'sutas’, 
on the other hand, were in nobody’s employ, they visited different 
countries and courts and faithfully recorded what they saw 
or heard and thought to be true history. 'Sutah pauraiiikah 
prokta magadha vamsabedinah ’ (sloka quoted by ^ridliar in his 
commentary on Visnupurana), i.e., the 'sutas’ were recorders of 
puranic facts (history) while the 'magadhas’ were familiar with 
the events of individual dynasties. The functions and quahfica- 
tions of the 'sutas’ have been described in Vayu. 1. 31-32, 4. 8, 
99. 213 ; Matsya. 164. 16-*18; Brahmanda. 1. 21 and in various 
other places. According to these descriptions the sutas were 
learned, intelligent and truthful persons who could be relied upon 
and who faitlifuUy recorded according to their individual 
capacities and without any alteration what they saw or heard 
(yathasakti, yathavrittam, yathadristam, yatha^avdam, yatha- 
srutam). It was then’ duty (svadharma) to record the genealogies 
of 'gods’, kings and rsis. The sutas travelled about from place 
to place in search of historical information, and recited their 
records before learned rsis assembled at the performance of yajfias. 
The 'puranakaras’ or the actual authors of the puranas were 
mostly rsis ; they came to the yajnas for the purpose of hearing 
the sutas who were expected to be present at the functions. 
The 'puranakaras’ also recorded faithfully for their books 
whatever they could gather from the sutas’ recitation, 

98. Sound Besemhlance of different Readings. Each purana- 
kara noted exactly what he heard. It seems that the 
puranakaras did not get much opportunity of verif5ring their notes 
by consulting the suta again. Mter the sutas had finished their 
recitals they were richly rewarded by the rsis conducting the 
yajnas. The sutas left immediately afterwards. (Skp-b. 
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Prabhias. 44. 27.) This fact would explain the peculiar varia- 
tions of the same sloka in the different piiranas. The souiid- 
reseiiihlanee among the different readings is rema-rkabie and 
can only be explained by the supposition that the different 
recorders heard the same person differently because the latter’s 
voice happened to be indistinct at the time or because it was 
drowned to some extent in other noises. In an emergency of 
this type the individual puranakaras tried to maintain the 
sound-forro.s of the suta’s reading intact, at the same time keeping 
in mind the needs of grammar. A comparison of the slokas 
Visnu. IV. 24. 45-48, Vayu. 99. 437-440 and Matsya. 273. 55-58 
vdll show what frantic efforts the different puranakfcrs made to 
maintain the same sound-form while trying to avoid errors of 
facts and of grammar. (Ppv. pp. 180-194.) The preparation 
of an urtext for such passages onty may be a justifiable 
procedure although it may not be possible in all cases. The 
absurd theory that big volumes of puranas were transmitted 
from generation to generation solely by being committed to 
memory cannot be applied here as the facts recorded in the 
slokas refer to a time when, even according to the most 
ardent exponent of the ^memory theory’, the art of writing 
must have been w^ell established. Among the different auditory 
variations there is no reason why one version should be given 
preference over others for the purpose of correction. The 
puranic account is therefore not to be touched in any way. 
^ Vedabannisoaiam manye puranam bai dvijottamah ’ (Skp-b. 
Prabhas. 2. 90), i.e., ‘0 learned brahmanas, the puranas are 
considered to be as fixed as the Vedas themselves’. Although 
the puranas, as written by the puranakaras, are inviolable, there 
is nothing to prevent the ‘ puranarthakara ’ or the interpreter of 
the puranas from rejecting one version or the other, after con- 
sideration of the different puranas, or from offering his own 
explanations of facts. The intention of the puraiiakaras is that 
the original sources should be left untouched. 


7. PxjRAXic Chrokology 

99. Visnu, Vdyu and Matsya suffice in drawing u^ a connected 
Chronology. If we follow the methods of 
puranic interpretation discussed above, it will 
be possible to draw up a connected chro- 
nological story that may be deemed avow^edly 'puranic’ by 
consulting the easily available printed editions of Visnu, Vayu 
and Matsya. These three should suffice and there would be no 
need to hunt after the manuscripts of all the extant puranas 
for this purpose. It is possible that variations might be dis- 
covered regarding minor details in other puranas but they will 
in no way affect the validity of the main conclusions drawn 
from the three sources mentioned here. Even if a different, 
connected and consistent story can be built up from other 
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mamiscripts or from other puranas, the possibility of any of 
which I deny however j it can be considered as a different version 
of puranic chronology and it would then be desirable to consider 
which is to be accepted. So long as such a different version is 
not forthcoming we may safely adopt the. puranic account given 
here for the purposes of history. 

100. Andhra Chronology as Part of a Bigger Scheme. The 
puranic Andhra chronology is to be considered not as an isolated 
affair but as a part of a bigger scheme that would include the 
preceding dynasties as well. This will bring out the wonderful 
consistency of the puranic account and will help us to understand 
the strength of the puranic evidence and its reliability. After 
such a tal3le has been prepared it ^vili be time to make an effort 
to correlate it with inscriptional and other data. To economize 
space I have arranged the puranic data in tabular form. The 
justification of selecting a particular figure from variants will 
be apparent from a close inspection of the table and of the 
figures for accepted total periods of dynastic reigns. The remarks 
and notes appended to the tables will also serve to explain the 
choice. I have made no effort in the tables to determine the 
correct names of kings. I consider this to be an impossible task 
in the present state of our knowledge. It will be seen that the 
Vispupuraiia does not give regnal periods for individual kings. 
The list of 30 Andhra kings is in accordance with the Eadcliffe 
copy quoted by Wilson and amended by Hail. The dates in 
Christian era have been fixed in accordance with the accepted 
regnal years and on the assumption that Nanda’s coronation 
took place 401 years before Christ. The grounds for this supposi- 
tion have been discussed in connection with the reference era 
of the puranas. The date of Nanda’s coronation is the key-date 
in later puranic chronology. (120-131.) 
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Table VI. Stated Ioteevals 


Intervals 

Purana 

Years 

Reference 

From birth of Pariksit to 

Vip-w 

1,015 

IV. p. 229. 

Mahapadma Manda’s coro- 

Vap-a 

1,050 

99.415. 

nation. 

Mtp-a 

1,050 

273. 36. 

From Mahapadma Nanda’s 

Yip 



coronation to the end of the ! 

Vap-a 

836 

99. 416’ 417. 

Andhras. | 

Mtp-a 

836 

973. 37, 38. 


101. T IDO fold check for Eegnal Periods. From an 

examination of Tables Nos. IV, V and VI 
Nanda seen that a perfectly consistent 

Xfehanandi^^ chronological account of the later puranic 

kings can be made out from the puranic 
records. It is possible to do so in spite of different readings of 
regnal years because of a twofold check provided by the puranas 
themselves. In the first place there is a remarkable unanimitj^ 
among the puranas in their statements of the number of kings 
for each d3niasty and for the total period of the d^mastic reign. 
The total figure enables us to choose the regnal periods correcth' 
from among a number of variants w^hen they exist. Where 
there is a discrepanc^y between the total period and the proper!}" 
chosen summed-iip regnal years, as in the cases of the Sisunakas 
and the Mauryas, it may be assumed that the succeeding dynasty 
came from a difiereiit province where it had akeady been inde- 
pendent for the time indicated by the difference. Usualty the 
purapas have given the proper hint in such cases. The second 
check Mes in the stated intervals. The relevant different total 
dynastic reigns when added together should tally with the 
.stated interval. 

102. Wanda as Regent. If we add the puiunic successive 
dynastic periods from Nanda to the end of the Andhras we get 
(Nandas— 88 years + Mauryas— 137 years +Sungas: — 112 years + 
Kapvas— 45 years + Andhras — 456 years = ) 838 years . But Vayu 
(99. 416, 417) and Matsya (273. 36-38) both state that there is 
an interval of 836 years between Nanda’s coronation and the 
end of the Andhras. The disci*epaney of (838—836 =) 2 years 
is to be explained on the supposition that Nanda acted as the 
regent of his father Mahanandi during the last 2 years of the 
latter's reign. I fii*st made this suggestion in my book Purana- 
pravesa (pp. 97, 134, 153, 154) in 1934. Since then the publication 
of Manjusrlmulakalpa by Ja}^aswal has strikingly confirmed the 
supposition by the statement that Nanda was the mantri of 
Mahanandi for some time before his kingship. (Slokas 422-424.) 
Besides these two checks, the application of which will be 
apparent from Tables IV and V, the puranakaras have men- 
tioned yet another chronological control. 
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103. Cycle of 2,700 Years. The piiraiiakaras thought that 

it required a hundred generations to cover a 
period of 27 centuries. (Vap-a. 99. 418.) 

" They devised a century scale on this basis and 

called it the Sap tarsi Cycle. The Saptarsi Cycle consisted of 
2,700 years divided into centuries. The centuries were named 
according to the 27 stellar constellations. The cycle was called 
the Saptarsi Cycle from the convention that the straight line 
passing through the mid-point of the line connecting the first 
two stars of the Ursa Major or the Saptarsi and the pole, when 
prolonged, was supposed to travel across the 27 constellations, 
one by one, takhig iOO years to cover each. The idea originated 
in the observed movement of this line as a result of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. The actual amount of this movement 
does not, however, correspond to the conventional movement of 
the Saptarsi line that is supposed to demarcate the stellar 
centuries. Anyway, the convention of the Saptarsi Yuga was a 
recognized time scale. Primarily the Saptarsi Cycle was counted 
froni Myesthai, literal^ the ‘eldest’ constellation. Later on the 
first point or epoch was shifted to ‘Asvini’ which was called the 
first century. (Ppv. pp. 86-.) To distinguish the two methods, 
of counting the first is called the ‘prajniga’ and the second 
‘ navayuga ’ or simply ‘ saptarsi yuga ’ in the purarias. It is stated 
both in the Vajm (99. 418) and in the Matsya (273. 39) that the 
Saptarsi Cycle -will end and begin again at the time of the Andhra: 
dynasty. 

104. The end of the Saptarsi Cycle during the Andhra Period. 
The two slokas, referred to here, offer certain dijBSculties in 
explanation. I have consulted several learned pundits regarding 
grammar, syntax and meaning of the slokas which I quote here 
for ready reference. The anvaya and the meaning given here 
have been suggested by the jDundits I consulted. The Vayu 
sloka runs : 

Saptarsayastada prahuh pratipe rajni bai satam 
Saptavim^aih ^atairbhabya aiidhranam te tvaya punah. 

(Vap-a. 99. 418.) 

The anvaya is : Andhranam (kale) satam (samkhyah) rajni 
pratipe bai tada punah te saptarsayah saptavimsaih sataih 
tva^^a bhabyah (iti) prahuh (srutarsayah). The meaning is: 
‘ During the time of the Andhras, when counting backwards, a 
hundred kings will have passed away, the saptarsis, you should 
know, will begin again for 27 centuries, so say the sages’. The 
Matsya sloka is as follows : 

Saptarsayastada prarb^u pradlptenagnina sa,mah 
Saptaviiii^ati bhabyanam-audhraiiam tu yada pmiab. 

(Mtp-a. 273. 39.) 

The anvaya is: Yada saptavim^ati bhabyanam andhranam 
(kalah) tada tu punah saptarsayah pradlptenagnina samah 
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prami§u (bhavisyanti). The meanijag is: 'During the time of 
the future 27 Andhra kings the saptarsis mil rise high again like 
flaming fire’. 

If instead of reading 'saptavimsatibhabyanain’ we read 
' saptavimsatirbhab 3 mnam % the anvaya would be: Yada 
bhab^’anam andhranam (kalah) tada pramsu pradiptenagnina 
sainaii saptavimsatih saptarsa^^ah punah (bhabis 3 uiiiti), i.e., 
'During the time of the future Andhras the twenty-seven saptarsis 
that rise like high flaming fii’e will begin their course again \ 

Whichever version of the Vayu and the Matsya sioka we 
a ccept the meaning is clear that a new Saptarsi Cycle began during 
the time of the Andhras. 

105. The Kali Yuga. According to the puranas Nanda’s 
period falls within the ' purvasadha ’ century. (Vip-w. IV. p. 234.) 
Purva^adha century is the 20th nava 3 ruga. PariksiPs time is the 
inagha century (Vip-w. IV. p. 233), ^.e., the 10th navayuga. 
There are stili other time cycles to be considered. There is a 
time scale in the puranas which may be called the Dharma Yuga. 
This consists of four periods, viz., krta, treta, dvapara and kaH; 
the respective durations of these are in the ratio of 4 : 3 : 2 : 1. 
This maimer of division on the 'dharma’ scale may be applied 
to any yuga or cycle. For historical records the puranakaras 
further conceived of a short yuga of 5 years. (Vip-w. II. p. 255.) 
A thousand such yugas, i.e., 5,000 years, constituted a kalpa. 
This C 3 ^cle of 5,000 years was divided on the dharma scale, i,e., 
it comprised a krta of 2,000 years, a treta of 1,500 years, a 
dvapara of 1,000 years and a kali of 500 years. Each of these 
is supposed to begin and end mth a transition period of as many 
months as the years of the division itself. Thus dvapara ends 
mth a transition period of 1,000 months and kali begins with 
one of 500 months. I made a full discussion of these time scales 
in 1113 ?' book 'Puranaprave^a’. 

106. The Maghd Century and the Kali. It is said in the 
Mahabharata (Adi. 2. 13) that the war between the Kurus and 
the Pandavas took place when the transition periods between 
dvapara and kali were over, i.e., 500 months or about 42 years 
after kali started. This is the year of Pariksit’s birth as "well. 
The purapas state that the magha century of the Saptarsi Cycle 
and the kali of the Kalpa Cycle started at the same time. (Vip-w. 
IV. p. 233; Bgp. 6. 122. 31.) According to Visnu the interval 
between PariksiPs birth and Nanda’s coronation is 1,015 years. 
Supposing Nanda’s coronation took place in 401 b.C., the 
Mahabharatan war, according to the purapas, must have occurred 
about 1416 b.C. and the kali must have started in (14164-42 ==) 
1458 b.C. (128-131 .) Then again this would be the beginning of 
the magha, i.e., of the 10th saptarsi century as well. Counting 
from the 1st naksatra asvini, the 27th naksatra, i.e., the last of 
the eymle, is revati. From the beginning of magha the 10th 
saptarsi century^ to the end of revati the 27th, there would be 
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I 58 OO years. Therefore tbe Tiava’ Saptarsi Cycle came to an 
end in (1800—1458 ==) 342 a.C. and a new Saptarsi Cycle began 
with asYiiii as the 1st century which lasted from 342 to 442 a.C. 
According to the pnranas, therefore, the end of the ilndlira 
dynasty falls within this period. 

107. Parihslt — AnMhra Interval of 1,8^S Years. The birth 
of Pariksit occurred after 42 years had elapsed of the niagha 
century wiiicli began simultaneous^ with the kali. From 
the birth of Pariksit to the coronation of Naiida there is an 
interval of 1,015 years and from the Tatter to , the end of the 
Andhras tliere is the interval of 836 years. Therefore from 
the starting point of the niagha century to the end of the Andhras 
there is an interva! of (42+1015+836 =) 1,893 years. Again 
froiiiThe same starting point to the end of the asvim of the iieir 
Saptarsi Cycle there is an interval, of 1,900 years (magiia is the 
10th century, the last century is the 27th; from niagha to The 
end of the cycle tliere are thus 18 centuries, = 1,800 years. Add 
100 3 ^'ears for the 1 st century asvini of the new cycle. 7 This 
.gives 1,900 years). The. fixed period of 1,893 years 'must' fall., 
recording to the pnranas, within this- magha-cisviiii limit of 
1,900 years. . There is - no ■ difficulty in accepting this. The 
:first is less bj^ (1900 — 1893 =)' 7 years than the second. If we 
had accepted the/ Vayu figure of 1,050 years instead of the Visnii 
■figure 1,015 as interval between Pariksit and . Naiida, our total 
■would have been (42+1050+836 = ) 1,928 years ; this would 
have : exceeded the magha-asvini';limit;: of;, 1,9 years bj^ 28. 
Accepting Nandah coronation at 401b.C. ’the end of the Andhras 
is to be fixed at (836—401 =) 435 a.C., and since the asvini 
century ended in 442 a.C. the puranas are seen to be quite 
consistent in assigning asvini to the end of the Andhras. F'lirther 
information about Saptarsi Cycle and puranic chroiioiogj^ will 
be found in my book 'Piiranapravesab 

108. Concord- of four different Counts in Pimmic Chronology. 
Although the saptarsi count is a century scale and is not of 
much use in finer calculations it has turned out, in tiie present 
circumstances, to be a valuable means of checking the correctness 
of the puranic stated intervals. The intervals provide a correc- 
tive for the dynastic total periods which in their turn serve as 
control for the individual regnal years. The concord of puranic 
dates derived from four different and independent counts, viz., 
(i) regnal Yem:s, (ii) total dynastic reigns, (iii) stated intervals, 
■and (iv) saptarsi indications, is an index of the internal con- 
sistency of the chronological record of the puranas and is a strong 
presumptive evidence of its authenticity. It will be noticed 
that no astronomical calculation is necessary to fix the different 
puranic chionological s^^steins. All time readings can be derived 
from definite and direct statements. 
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109. Generaiion IntervaL A few words may be said here- 

regarding regnal periods about \^diicli many 

XXXI. Regnal joaista'keii' notions are ' common anions:' 
Periods and Gene- i • x*- • n -i ±-1 i a. c 

ration Interval liistorians. if m any family the date oi a 

person is knoi^sm, the date of any of Ms 
ancestors or successors whose position in the family tree is known 
can he guessed with some amount of reliability by means of 
factor which I propose to call 'the generation iiitervar. To- 
determiiie the generation interval between a father and a son it 
is necessary to know at what age of the father the son was born. 
The interval may also be calculated from a fixed age of the 
father to the same age of the son, e.g,, a certain person was 25 years 
old in 1914 and his son attains the same age in 1938 ; the genera- 
tion interval is 24 years. In short, the generation interval is 
the difference in age between a father and Ms son. The genera- 
tion interval thus naturally varies according to the age of the 
father at which a child is borm When there are several children 
the generation interval betiveen father and son is greater in the 
ease of the 3 ^oung 6 r children than in that of the elder ones. In 
royal families it is generally the eldest son that succeeds to the 
throne ; so if we could determine the age of the father at which 
the first male child is born we would get a generation interval 
that would enable us to fix with some degree of accurac}’' the 
d.at:es of kings belonging to d.nj particular dynasty in the absence 
of chronological records. Late marriage, birth of daughters 
before the son and death of the eldest son aU cause variations 
in the generation interval for royal families. Then again if the 
succession to the throne does not pass from the father to the son, 
the generation interval becomes a false guide in settling 
chronologies. 

110. ' Average Regnal Period ' is a False Guide, Since it is 
rare that a son is born before the father’s 18th year, an average 
of regnal periods below 18 in series is a certain evidence of 
repeated interference with direct succession from the father to 
the son with regard to the kings. Since the age of the father 
at which a son is born is determined by biological factors, it 
varies onU’' within certain Jimits, say between 18 and 40. Regnal 
years, on. the other hand, may show such wide variations, e,g., 
between a single day and 70 jea,i's or more that it is worse than 
useless to fix 'an average regnal period’. One should distinguish 
between the factor of 'average regnal period’ that may be 
proposed to be taken as a guide to chronological calculations 
where dates ajo u;i.iknown and 'the average of regnal periods’ 
of a particular dynasty where the total period of dynastic reign 
as well as the numbers of kings have been recorded. The ' average 
regnal period’ is a false guide while 'the average of regnal periods ’ 
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calculated from known data is an index that may give us valuable 
information. 

111. Determination of Generation Interval. Unfortunately 
in many instances historians have calculated dates for ancient 
Indian kings by postulating, each scholar according to^ his 
individual fancy, a so-called ‘ average regnal period ’ wlieii neithei* 
the relations of the successive kings to one another nor their total 
periods were known. When we know that successive kings 
stand in the relation of father and son ‘the generation intervaF 
may certainly be used for chronological calculation. Here 
again there is no field for individual choice. I give below a 
table showing the average ages of the father at which the first, 
the second and the third son respectively are born in Bengali 
brahniana and kayastha families. The calculations wep kindly 
undertaken on my behalf hj Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, I.E.S., 
Secretary of the Indian Statistical Institute and Editor of the 
statistical journal ‘Samkh^^'a*. The data were obtained trom 
the records of the Students Welfare Committee of the Calcutta 
University, 


Table VII 


Sons 

Average Age 
of Father 

Probable 

Error 

Number of 
Bata 

Standard 

Beviatfon 

1st son 

'27*16 ■■ 

+ 0*19 

403 

..■5*7 

2nd „ 

30*36 

4-0*18 

401 

5*47 

3rd „ 

33*79 

4-0*22 

359 

6*41 


112, Generation Interval in the Pnrdnas. The Bengali 
kayasthas have kept a count of theii* generations from the time 
of Ballala Sena. At the present time the generation numbers of 
adult Bengali kayasthas vary between 20 and 30; the most 
common generation number among young men of twenty is 28. 
Ballala Sena’s date is known to be about 1158 A.I>. The 
interval between 1938 A.D. and 1158 A.D. is 780 years.' If 
we divide this by (28— 1 = ) 27, the number of generation intervals 
for the most common generation number, (the number of genera- 
tion intervals is one less than the generation number), w’e get 
the ‘average generation intervaP to be 28*9. This tallies with 
the figures in the table. It wiU be remembered that the puraiias 
believe that 100 kings cover a period of 2,700 years (103) ; the 
‘generation intervaP, according to them, is therefore 27 years. 
This is remarkably in accordance with the actual state of affairs 
and the figure must have been found by long continued careful 
observation. 
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113. British Figures. The British figures for the age of the 
mother at which the first daughter is born are as follows : 


Table YIII 


A.D. 

Mother’s average age at 
which first daughter 
was born 

1861-1870 . . 

28-9 

1871-1880 . . 

29-0 

1881-1890 .. 

29-3 

1891-1900 .. 

29-6 

1901-1910 .. 

29-9 

1910-1912 . . 

30-0 

1920-1922 .. 

29-8 


These are British Registrar GeneraFs data taken from C. R. Rich 
— ^"The measurement of population growth’, Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries, Vol. LXV, Part No. 3111, 1934, Table 5, 
p. 52. The corresponding figures for males are not available 
to me. 

114. Average Qeneratio^i Interval is 28dbb Years. The 
‘average generation interval’ for historical purposes may thus 
be taken at about 28 years with a standard deviation of 6. It 
should be remembered that this figure serves as a reliable guide 
only in the case of a long series of kings where the succession 
from father to son has been uninterrupted. It must be admitted 
that opportunities of applying the ‘generation interval factor’ 
profitably must be very rare. The factor, however, serves as a 
control to check the averages of regnal periods of dynasties. 

115. Variation of Generation Interval. The generation 
interval shows variations. For a small series the variations 
cover a wider range and the interval may go beyond 35 in the 
upward direction. In my own family, reckoned from known 
dates for the last 7 generations, it is just 35 years. The average of 
reigning periods, which must not be confused with the generation 
interval, for 5 kings from Humayun to Aurangzib is as high as 
35-4 years. This is because the direct line was uninterrupted. 
In English history for 11 rulers, from Richard II to Mary, the 
average of the reigning periods is only 16*4 years, showing that 
the continuity of the family line was repeatedly broken; for 
5 kings, from John to Edward III, the average is 36*6, showing 
that the direct line was intact in this series. 

116. A verages of Reigning Periods for the Puranic Dynasties. 
The averages of the reigning periods of the puranic kings for the 
different dynasties are as follows; 
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Table IX 


Dynasty 

Ximiber of 
Kings 

Total Reign 
in Years 

Average of 
Reigning Periods 

Fradvota . . 

5 

148 

29-6 

^i^iinaka . . 

10 

332 

33-2 

Naiida . . , . . 

9 

100 

11*1 ■ 

Maurya , . . 

10 

137 

13-7 

^miga 

10 

112 

11-2 

I-^anva . . ' 

4 

45 

11*2 

Andhra ... . . 

30 

456 

15*2 . 


Of the above average figures none is inlierentiy improbable. The 
averages of reigning periods for the Pradyotas and the Sisunakas, 
when checked by the factor of generation interval, are seen to 
lie well within the normal limits of 28 i b. The puranic averages 
of reigning periods give us the very valuable historical informa- 
tion that only in the Pradyota and the Sisunaka dynasties the 
succession from father to son was likely to have been unhater- 
rupted. In all the other dynasties repeated disturbances in 
family succession must have taken place. 

117. Yincmt Smith'' s Doubts are untenable. Vincent Smith 
writes t Although the fact that the Saisunaga dynasty consisted 
of ten kings may be admitted, neither the duration assigned by 
the Puranas to the dynasty as a whole, nor that allotted to 
certain reigns, can be accepted. Experience proves that in a 
long series an average of twenty-five years to a generation is 
rarely attained, and that this average is still more rarely exceeded 
in a series of reigns as distinguished from generations b (EM. 
p. 47.) Wherever there is an uninterrupted succession from 
father to son the average reigning period, as I have already 
indicated, is likely to rise above 25 and it would not be wrong to 
say even above 30 years in a short series like Jbhat of the ^i^unakas. 
Vincent Smith also doubts the possibility of the successive high 
figures 42 and 43 for the regnal years of Nandivardhana and 
Mahanandi. (Ehi. p. 41.) There is, however, nothing inherently 
improbable in this. Let us suppose that Nandivardliana ascended 
the throne in his 23rd year and that Mahanandi, his son, was 
born at his 40th year. He may be supposed to have died at 65 
years. This gives him a regnal period of 42 years. At the time 
of MahanandPs death his son would be 25 years old; there is 
nothing to suppose that he could not have attained the age of 
68 which would give Mm a 43 years’ reign. Vincent Smith is 
utterly wrong in his suppositions regarding both dynastic and 
individual reigning periods as the previous discussions should 
prove. 
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118. Discrepancies. We find that the puranic accounts, as 

_ p regards either recorded regnal years or 

valwx of'pSf; dynastic total periods, may safely be relied 
upon. The chronology also is round to be 
strongly supported by various internal evidence. The discre- 
pancies that have been noticed are just of the type that one would 
expect in authentic accounts recorded by different persons and 
transmitted in writing on frail material by scribes from genera- 
tion to generation. When it is remembered that information 
more than 2,500 years old has been preserved in this manner one 
wonders that there have not been discrepancies of a more serious 
nature. The causes that prevented this mischief and served to 
preserve the puranas from total extinction lie in the religious 
attitude of the Indian public towards them, an attitude deli- 
berately fostered by the puranakaras. It is said by the purapas 
that anybody, wiio makes a copy of a purana and presents it to a 
learned brahmapa, attains heaven; any one who hears, recites or 
preserves the dynastic lists is sure to be blessed with children, 
riches and so on. (Vip-b. IV. 3; Vap-a. 99. 462-463; Mtp-a. 53.) 
I have already said that the puranas have been considered to be 
as inviolable as the Vedas. Vans Kennedy wrote in 1840 ‘It is, 
at least, certain that the manuscripts of the Purapas which are, 
at this day, spread over India, from Cashmere to the extremity 
of the southern peninsula, and from Jagannatha to Dwaraka, 
contain precisely the same works; and it is, therefore, most 
probable that the Puranas have always been preserved in 
precisely the same state as that in which they were first committed 
to wTiting’. (Vip-w\ Appendix, p. 293. n.) 

119. Successive Bedactors of the Puranas. From all this 
it is not to be supposed that the puranas were written down 
in some remote ancient time in their present form and have 
remained in that state ever since. The original accounts of 
the different puranas were regularly supplemented with fresh 
historical materials from age to age and were brought up to 
date by successive puranakaras. The names cf 24 such succes- 
sive editors of the Visnupurana are to be found in that work 
in Bk. VI. Chap. 8. 42-. The names of the redactors of the 
V%ui are mentioned in Vayu. 103. 58- ; they are 30 in number. 
The prophetic form of writing is a convention that serves to 
perpetuate the memory of some past illustrious puranakara. 
It is not a deliberate device to dupe the credulous laity. We 
have parallel instances at the present time also. Gray’s Anatomy 
still goes by that name although successive editors have changed 
the original beyond recognition. One may similarly hope that 
Wells’s history will be called by that name 500 years hence 
although fresh materials might continue to be added from time 
to time to keep it up to date. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that an unknown redactor, following the old tradition, 
has sought to bring the Bhavisyapurana up to date by inserting 
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historical accounts that come down to the time of Queen Victoria. 
A historical record in the pnranas is not to be necessarily dis- 
believed simpty because it happened to have been added to in 
later times. . . 

8. The Pijbahic Era 

120. Nmida's Coronation Date as Point of Reference, I 
•shall iiov" take up the question whether the puranakaras have 
mentioned any era with reference to which the 

uSdS thePurLas^ periods and the in- 

tervals recorded by them may be definitely 
located. It must be admitted at once that they have not 
.specified by name any era of this sort, but that they actually did 
use one is to be inferred from certain passages in the puranas. 
When anybod^^ writes that Alexander died 323 years before the 
birth of Christ and the great European War took place 1,914 
years after Christ was born, one is justified in concluding that the 
birth of Christ coincided with the epoch of an era started in 
commemoration of the event. Now compare with this the ^lokas 
415, 416 and 417 of chapter 99 of the Vayu. These slokas may 
be translated as follows: ^ From the coronation of Mahadeva 
(Mahapadma Nanda) to the birth of Pariksit an interval of 
1,050 years is to be recognized. The measure of an interval 
that comes after Mahapadma has also been stated; this interval 
is known to be one of 836 years ; it is said that this period 
denotes the end of the Andhras. The time interval has been 
•counted by future learned rsis versed in the puranas. ’ 

Similarly the Matsya states: 'From the coronation of 
Mahapadma to the birth of Pariksit 1,050 years have been 
known to have elapsed. Till Pauloma or till the Andhras 
after Mahapadma again there is an interval of 836 years. 
These (two) intervals intervene between Pariksit and the end 
of the Andhras. They have been counted by learned r§is 
versed in the puranas in later times,’ (Mtp-a. 273. 36-38.) 
The Visnupui’ana states: From the birth of Pariksit to the 
coronation of Nanda [an interval is to be taken into account], 
this [interval] is to be recognized as [one of] fifteen [years] 
in addition to one thousand years. (Vip-b. IV. 24. 32; Vip-w. 
p. 230.) The Visnupurana mentions the interval between Nanda 
and Pariksit only and puts it down at 1,015 years instead of 1,050 
years as in the Vayu and in the Matsya. [For transliteration 
of the Vap, Mtp and Vip slokas, referred to in this paragraph, 
see ap.] These statements justify the assumption that the 
later puranakaras used Nanda’s coronation as the central 
reference point of their time records, i.e., they used the date of 
Mahapadma Nanda ’s coronation as the epoch of an era for the 
purposes of chronology. We may call this era the Nanda era. 
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121 . The Nanda Era, The Nanda era seems to have been 
ill continuous use from the time of Nanda till the end of the 
Andhras at least. Nanda was a very powerful monarch who, 
as the puranas state, annihilated aU independent ksatriya kings 
and brought the whole country under his sway. If the pura- 
nas are to be believed, he was a greater emperor than even 
Yudhisthha. It is perfectly natural that Nanda should have 
started an era of his own; much lesser kings have done the same. 
This consideration, when taken in conjunction with the puranic 
statements mentioned above, makes it almost certain that Nanda 
did start an era. Nanda’s era must have acquired wide currency 
as he ruled over an extensive empire. 

122. Fate of the Nanda Era, One is naturally curious to 
know what happened to this era. No absolutely certain infoima- 
tion can be given on this point. No inscription or coin or any 
literary reference that mentions this era has yet been discovered ; 
this is rather strange, as the fact that the puranakaras continued 
to count time in terms of this era for 800 years at least till as 
late as the end of the Andhras proves that the era must have 
been more widely prevalent and better known than either the 
Vikra-ma Samvat or the ^akabda. My contention is that the 
Nanda era has all along been in continuous use since the tiine 
of Nanda under a modified form and a different name and it is 


still being used at the present time. The Kali era that the 
Indian almanacs have been recording from year to year from a 
very remote past, and that has been used as a point of reference 
by all astronomers, is really a modified Nanda era. This supposi- 
tion, as I shall presently show, gives a date for Nanda’s coronation 
that fits in extremely w’^ell with the whole scheme of puranic 
chronology; taking this as the starting point of our calculations 
we can fix the dates of all the puranic dynasties and of all indivi- 
dual kings from the recorded total and regnal periods as has been 
done in Table IV. The dates thus obtained for Candragupta, 
Asoka and others will be seen to be in perfect accord with those 


obtained from other sources. In fact these puranic dates serve 
to clear up many obscure points in ancient Indian history. 
They do not clash with any definite finding from any other 
reliable source. The supposition may therefore be considered 
to be of the nature of a theory in science. A theory is justifiable 
and is acceptable if it offers a satisfactory and adequate explana- 
tion of different facts. 

123. Social Order in the Kali Yuga, In order to understand 
how the Nanda era was transformed into 
Trans- present time we have to 

]sranda Era. tuTXi to the puranas again, 1 have already 

pointed out that the Kalpa Cycle of 5,000 
years was divided into four unequal divisions in the ratio 
of 4 : 3 : 2 : 1. This gave a kali of 500 years. The motive 
behind this division was based on socio-religious conceptions 
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of the piiranakaras. ‘ Suryasiddhanta ’ says that the division 
of a kalpa into krta, 6^c. is for the purpose of indicating 
hlharinapada i.e., the socio-religious state of the people. (1. 16.) 
During the krta period the dharma of the society is believed to 
be of the order of 'four quarters*’, i.e,, it is at its best; in treta it 
is three quarters, in dvapara it' is two quarters and in kali the 
dharma is merely one quarter. According to the puranakaras 
there was no conception of sin in the society in the early krta 
;\mga; social order became fixed in treta when kings laid down 
laws for the conduct of people ; the idea of sin developed at this 
stage. The sinful propensities of men went on increasing 
progressively tiU in kali only one quarter dharma was left. 
After the end of kali the social order was supposed to begin anew 
from the krta stage, (Vap-a. 57, 58, 59.) The puranakaras 
believed in a regular cycle of social and moral development. 

124. KalJci a/nd the new Krta Age, The Vayu says that in 
the kali e.ge, the brahmanas, kstriyas and vaisyas gradually get 
extinct and most of the kings happen to be of the ^iidra caste 
and they become patrons of the 'pasanda faith It is commoidy 
believed that the kali age is still going on and that when this 
age ends Kalki, an incarnation of Vismi, will be born and will 
restore the social and religious order to its pristine glory ushering 
in a new krta age. Curiously enough the Kalkipurana describes 
the exploits of Kalki not in the prophetic form but as events 
of the past. It says that Kalki was born long ago, that he 
married the daughter of king Brhadratha, took king Vi^akha- 
yupa as his ally and killed Mng Suddhodana and all mlecchas, 
vavanas and other heretics and restored dharma on this earth. 
(Kip. 1. 4. 30 ; 2. 1. 25 ; 2. 3. 76 ; 2. 7. 28.) 

125. Contemporaries of Kalki. The tradition, on which the 
Kalkij)urana is based, gives us three important items of informa- 
tion, viz., (i) Kalki lived in the past, (ii) he was a contemporary 
of Visakhayupa, Brhadratha and Suddhodana, and (iii) he ushered 
in the krta yuga. I have already pointed out that the puranic 
kali yuga began in 1458 b.C. (on the assumption that Nanda’s 
coronation was in 401 b.C.), and lasted for 500 years. The kali 
thus ended in 958 b.C. when a new krta began with a transition 
period of 2,000 months, i.e., of about 167 years after which 
the krta yuga proper was established. This would give us 
(958 — 167 =) 791 b.C. as the date of the setting in of krta yuga 
proper. A reference to Table IV will show that the Pradyota 
king Visakhayupa’s reign lasted from. 834 b.C. to 784 b.C. The 
starting point of the kpta yuga proper falls within this period. 
This is a remarkable agreement. From puranic evidence it can be 
further proved that Suddhodana or Kruddhodana of the Iksvaku 
dynasty and Brhadratha of the Puru dynasty were both con- 
temporaries of Visakhayupa of the Pradyota dynasty. (Ppv. 
Chap. 19.) Thus the Kalki tradition is fully supported by 
puranic chronology, but the peculiar fact emerges that in 
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current Hindu tradition the age of Kalki has been pushed forward 
to a remote future; it remains to be explained how this could 
happen. 

126. Extension of the old Kali Yuga. According to the old 
puranic tradition the second krta which began after the end of 
kali in 958 b.C. must have ended in (2000—958 =) 1042 a.C., 
when the second treta began; this treta would last till (1042+ 
1500 =) 2542 a.C. So if we are to calculate on the basis of the 
old puranic dharma scale, w^e should admit that the treta age 
is still continuing. A reference to the Indian calendar will, 
how-ever, show that wu are living in the kali age. The calendar 
records further that this kali age started in 3101 b.C. and will 
continue for an incredibly long, long time yet. It is obvious 
that the puranic kali of 500 years has suffered an increase and 
has been extended both backwards and forwards. We find 
an interesting puranic reference to this modification of the kali 
period. The Visiiupurana writes 

‘They (the saptarsis) were in magha, 0 the best of brail - 
manas, at the time of Pariksit, and it was then that 
the kali of 1,200 (divya) years began, when the incarna- 
tion, that was the part of Lord Visriu himself', and that 
was born of the race of Vasudeva, left for heaven then 
came kali. So long as he (Krsna) continued to tread on 
this earth with his lotus feet the kali did not succeed in 
making any impression on this world. When the part 
of the Eternal Visuu returned to heaven, Yudhisthira, 
the son of dharma, left the kingdom with his younger 
•brothers, and seeing untoward iiortents at the passing 
away of Krsna installed Pariksit on the throne. When 
the great rsis (saptarsis) go over to the purvasadha then 
from Nanda onwards this kali will suffer an increase. 
When Krsna left for heaven then and on that very day 
started the kali age the count of which, as you hear 
from me, will be 360,000 human years ; when 1,200 divya 
years will have elapsed then krta will start again.’ 
(Vip-b. IV. 24. 34-42.) 

126 (1). Divya Years and Kali Yuga. 1,200 divya 
years are equivalent to (1200x360 =) 432,000 human years. 
This is conceived to be the total period of the kali referred to in 
this quotation and mentioned in Indian almanacs ; of this period, 
one-tenth, Le., 36,000 years, from the transition period at the 
beginning and the same number of years from the transition 
period at the end ; the kali yuga proper has 360,000 years as stated 
in the text. We thus get (36000+360000+36000 =) 432,000 
years for the complete kali. This big figure is really derived 
in a simple manner from an originally conceived yuga of 1,000 
human years. 
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127. Trmisition Periods. For the purpose, of indicating 
the transition periods of any yuga it is first converted into 
months. The transition periods have as many months each as 
the years of the complete yuga. Counted in years or in months 
each transition period is one-tenth the yuga proper. 1,000 years 
make 12,000 months for the complete ^niga; of this, 1,200 months 
form the transition period at the beginning, 12,000 months the 
middle, the yuga proper, and 1,200 months the end. These 
figures are now multiplied each by 360, the factor for the divya 
scale, for the purpose of getting a magnified yuga. Divya 
measure is to human measure as a ‘savana’ year is to a day, 
i.e., as 360 is to 1. Starting from a yuga of 1,000 years the 
purtoakaras thus got an extended kali of (432000+4320000+ 
432000 =) 5,184,000 months or 432,000 years. (For fuller 
details of the constriiction of the puranic yuga cycles see my 
book Puranapravesa.) In the enumeration of the kali count 
in the text quoted from Visuupurana, jSTanda's name seems at 
first quite out of place. It has really been introduced just to 
indicate that the old kali of 500 years suffered an increase, and 
was replaced by the big kali with Nanda’s time as the fixed 
point of reference and that Nanda’s date has an important 
iDearing in the determination of the epoch of the new kali yuga. 

128, The old Kali and the 28th Pitr Yuga. In order to 


understand the part played by the date of 
XXXy. Nanda’s j^anda’s coronation in the fixing of the 
KaU^Err^^ beginning of this kaH we shall have to go 

back on the old kali count that formed a part 
of the Kalpa Cycle of 5,000 years. Before the introduction of the 


saptarsi century scale the puranakaras, for the purpose of 
historical reference, divided the 5,000 years of the kalpa into 
30 5 nrgas, each comprising 2,000 months. This yuga may con- 
veniently be called the 'pitr yuga' because it was used to locate 


the times of the 'pitrs’ or ancestors, i.e., people who were long 
dead. (Ppv. pp. 43~.) The first 12 pitr yugas, covering 2,000 
years, constituted the krta, from the 13th to the 21st pitr yuga 
the period of 1,500 years was the treta, from the 22nd to the end 


of the 27th was the dvapara with a duration of 1,000 years, and 


from the 28th to the end of the 30th was the kali of 500 years. 


This old kah began in the 28th yuga, and Krsna also was born 
in the same yuga. (Vap-a. 98. 97 ; Vip-b. V. 23. 25; Skp. Visnu- 
khanda. 3. 13.) So we find that in the old scale 27 yugas had 
elapsed before kali commenced. According to the puranic con- 
ception kali yuga is characterized by loss of prestige of the 
brahmanas and by increased sinfulness of the people; the sudras 
become king at this period. 

129. Falsification of Puranic Conception in Nanda's Times. 
Now' when Nanda became the undisputed monarch the purana- 
karas found that although the age was second krta according 
to the old dharma scale, and although according to tradition 
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there should have been present 'four quarters dharma’ among 
the people yet, as a matter of fact, a ^udra had come to the throne 
(Nanda was the son of a siidra woman), and this sudra had 
exterminated all the ksatriya kings belonging to ancient dynas- 
ties; Buddhism. and Jainism w’-hich were both 'pasaiida faith’ 
were rampant. The puranic conception was thus entirely 
falsified; the signs of the times all pointed to the kali age. The 
piiranakaras, therefore, extended the period of kali. Since it 
was known that before kali set in 27 yugas had elapsed and 
since they were counting yugas in terms of the Saptarsi Cycle at 
the time, they added 27 saptarsi yugas to Nanda’s date and 
pushed back the epoch of the Nanda era by 2,700 years; the 
extended Nanda era constituted the new kah yuga; this placed 
Nanda at the end of the 27th yuga and the beginning of the 28tli 
which corresponded to the beginning of the kali in the old scale. 
The old tradition was thus sought to be maintained and Nanda’s 
time was turned into kah. They called this new era Kalyabda 
or the Kali era, and it has been known by that name ever 
since. 

130. Nanda is described as an Incarnation of Kali. NaMa 
has been called 'Kalikaiii^ajah’ by the Matsya (272. 

^ 'Kalasambrtah’ by Vayu (99. 326). Both these epithets are 
extremely significant. The first means 'born of a part of kali’, 

an incarnation of kali. (Krs^a has been similarly called 
'vi^noraihsaja’, i.e., an incarnation of Visnu. Vip-b. IV. 24. 35.) 
'Kalasambrtah’ means 'the chosen of the Time’. The kali 
age 'chose’ Nanda for the purpose of fixing its epoch, and lent 
its own name to the Nanda era. Another possible meaning 
of 'kalasambrtah’ is 'hidden or covered by time’. Nanda’s 
coronation date may be said to be hidden by the Kali era. In 
later times this era was also called the Yudhisthiiu era since 
Yudhi§thira was known to have been the first king of the old 
kali age that got included within the new kah. Still later, 
instead of saying that the 28th yuga was the kah yuga it was 
asserted that the present kali of 432,000 years is the 28th kah 
of an immensely big cycle. This saved contradictions that 
would have been otherwise inevitable as a result of the confusion 
between the 28th pitr yuga of the old scale and the 28th yuga 
of the Kali era, counted according to the new^er saptarsi century 
■ ■ '.scale."; , . 

131. Fixing Nanda' s Coronation at 401 h.C. In order to 
fix the date of Nanda’s coronation w^e have thus to find out the 
epoch of the present Kah era and deduct from it 2,700 years. 
The Kali epoch, according to the Indian calendar, is 3101 b.C. 
Therefore the date of Nanda’s coronation is (3101 --2700 =) 
401 b.C. I have already said that this date fits in extremely 
well with other known dates and is not contradicted by any. 
definite and rehable finding from any other source. It clears 
up maii}^ obscure points in ancient Indian history. 
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9. COBEELATIOK OE DaTA 

132. Inscriptional Dates for Gautamlputra and Pulumdvi. 

106 A.D.-150 A,D. Having obtained dates 
XXXVI. Corre- from the pnranas for the Andhra kings it will 

Garair^Stra and be possible _ to correlate the puramc 

Pulumavi data with the inscription and coin data of the 

Andhras. The only certain dates on the 
inscriptional side ai'e those for the two successive kings 
Gautamipiitra ^ Sri Satakarni and his son Vasisthiputra ^ri 
Puiuniavi. They may be placed between 106 A.D. and 150 A.D. 
(19. 6a.) The dates ascribed to Simiika and the third king 
Satakarni by modern scholars rest on an extremely flimsy 
basis as I have a,lready shown. (80-82.) The dates 106 A.D. 
and 150 A.B., therefore, should form the basis for identification. 

133. Puranio Dates for the sixth and the seventh Kings. 
74 a.G.- 148 a.C. A reference to the puranic dates in Table IV 
will at once show that kings Ho. 6 and No. 7 reigned from 74 
a.C. to 148 a.C. Their respective puranic names are Satakarni 
or Sri Satakarni and Lambodara. The sixth king Satakarni 
can therefore be identified with almost complete certainty with 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni of the inscriptions, the Gautami- 
putra that was the contemporary of Usavadata of the inscriptions 
and whose mother was Bala^ri and whose son was Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi. King No. 7, Lambodara, of the puranas is thus to be 
identified with Vasisthiputra Pulumavi who w’^as presumably 
a contemporary of Ptolemy and who is said to have been defeated 
twice by Rudradaman of the Junagadh Girnar inscription. In 
establishing these two identities it is to be noted that the gotra 
name Gautamiputra of king No. 6 has not been mentioned by 
the puranas nor the name Pulumavi of king No. 7. We know 
from inscriptions that Yajna^ri was also a Gautamiputra 
Satakarni; in his case too, the puranas do not record the gotra 
name. A reference to my previous discussion of the names of 
Andhra kings (30-37, 63, 75, 89) will show that this omission 
is no justification for rejecting the identification. On the other 
hand, if we admit the possibility that Satakarm might have been 
a personal name of some particular Andhra king, our choice will 
9 ertamly fall on king No. 6 who has been uniformly called 
Satakarm by all the puranas. In line 9 of the Balasri inscription 
Gautamiputra ^ri Satakarni has been called simply Sri Satakarni. 
(150, 151.) King No. 3, who is also called Satakarni by the 
Visnu, has a variant in Srimallakarni, in the Matsya. The 
arguments about names need not detain us any further, for their 
reliability as a basis for identification, even when there is 
concord in regard to two or more successive names, is, as I have 
shown, quite small. The oiily relevant fact that we should 
consider in proposing an identity, when there are two different 
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names, is whether the discrepancy between them is of such an 
order as to preclude it. , . 

133 (1). Identities of Sri Sdtakarni with Gautamiputra 
■Sri Sdtakarni and of Lambodara with VdsistMputra Pulumdyi. 
The names Gantamipntra Sri Satakarni of the inscription and Sri 
'Satakarni of the puranas are certainly not of this type; they are 
complementary to each other. The name Lambodara of the 7th 
king is obviously a sobriquet. There is nothing against the 
supposition that his personal name was Pulumavi. It is true 
that this will add another Puloma to the four already existing 
in the puranic list. The frequency of occurrence of this name 
among the Andhras is in favour of, rather than against, the sup- 
position that Lambodara was Pulumavi. The dates for Lam- 
bodara on the one hand and for Vasisthiputra Pulumavi on the 
other do not leave any doubt about the identity of the two. The 
regnal periods of Lambodara (18 years) and Pulumavi (latest 
regnal year = 24) do not tally; the same type of discrepancy 
between the puranic and inscriptional regnal years is also to 
be seen in the case of Yajha^ri. Such differences can be satis- 
factorily explained, as I have already shown, by the supposition 
that a period of provincial rule preceded the accession to the 
throne. (40.) In the case of Pulumavi there is some definite 
evidence in support of this argument. (151.) 

134. Date of Yajhasrl from Chinese Records. 408 A.D. 

Inscriptions and coins do not offer any other 
certain date that might enable us to establish 
other points of contact between the puranic 
and the inscriptional series. Portunately there are literary 
references that can help us in testing the dates of a few other 
Andhra kings. The following is a quotation from Wilson's 
Vi^nupurana, Bk. IV. pp. 201-205: 


XXXVII. 

Yajnairl 


'The dynasty (Andhra) is of considerable chronological 
interest, as it admits of some plausible verifications. 
That a powerful race of Andhra princes ruled in India 
in the beginning of the Christian era we learn from 
Pliny, who describes them as possessed of thirty 
fortified cities, with an army of 100,000 men and 
2,000 elephants. The Andrae of this writer are, 
probably, the people of the upper part of the Peninsula; 
Andhra being the proper designation of Telingana. 
The Peutingerian tables, however, place the Andre-Indi 
on the banks of the Ganges; and the southern princes 
may have extended, or shifted, the site of their power. 
Towards the close of the d 3 masty, we find names that 
appear to agree with those of princes of middle India, 
of whom mention is made by the Chinese ; as, Yue-gnai 
(YajnaM), king of Kiapili, A.D. 408 (Des Guignes, 1. 
45), and Ho-lo-mien (Puloman) king of Magadha in 
‘621 {ibid.y 1. 56). The Pauranik lists place these 
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two princes more nearly together; but w^e caruiot rely 
implicitly upon their accuracy. Calculating from. 
Chandragupta dowmwards, the Indian date of Yajoa and 
the Chinese Yue-gnai corresponds; for we have: 


10 .Mauryas . . . . . ......... 137 years 

10 Sungas 112 

4 Kanwayanas 45 

27 Andhras 437 


' ; , 731- 

Deduct, for ChandragTipta’s date, 312 B.C. 


419 A.C. 


a date remarkably near that derivable from the Chinese 
; annals.’ 

135. Yue-gimi and Yajnasri, If we accept Wilson’s 
identification of Yue-gnai with Yajna we get the date 408 A.D. 
from the Chinese annals. The puranic regnal period for Yajna^ri 
is 403 a.C.-412 a.C. The correspondence of dates is even more 
striking than Wilson thought. The Ho-lo-mien of the Chinese 
record, who has been identified with Puloman by Wilson, 
cannot, however, be the 30th Andhra king Puloma. Ho-lo-mien’s 
date is 621 A.D. while the last Andhra king Puloma reigned 
from 428 a.C. to 435 a.C. If Ho-lo-mien be an Andhra at all 
he may be one of the 6ri Parvatiya Andhras who became rulers 
according to the puranas at a much later period. (Mtp-a. 
273. 23.) In the absence of a dynastic list and puranic dates for 
those kings it is useless to try to identify Ho-lo-mien, The identity 
of Yue-gnai with Yajna rests on a basis of dates, and is therefore 
reliable. 

136. Yiie-ai and Candrasn. 428 A. D, Vincent Smith 


„„ writing on Kumaragupta observes in a note 

Candra^ri * follows: 'The only definitely dated 

political event of Kumaragupta’s reign which 
I can specify is the arrival in China in the year A.D. 428, of an 
embassy sent bya Raja named Yue-ai, "Moon-loved* ’ (1 Chandra- 
priya), who was lord of the Ka-pi-li country, which may be 
identified, as proposed by Lieut. Col. A. Wilson, with the Khasia 
Hills region to the west of the Kapili river in Assam. If this be 
correct, Yue-ai is to be interpreted as a phonetic transcript of 
the common Khasia name U-Ai, to which the Chinese author 


assigned a meaning in his own language’. (EM. p. 316, n. 2.) 
The identification of the Khasia name U-Ai with Yue-ai is a 
strained one as also that of Ka-pi-li country with a tract in Assam. 
It is not likely that an obscure Khasia prince should think 
of sending an embassy to China, There seems to be no doubt 
that this Ka-pi-li is identical with the Kia-pi-li, the seat of Yue- 
gnai referred to in the Chinese annals, quoted by Prof, H. Wilson 
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in his Vi^nupurana. Both Yue-ai and Yue-gnai (Yajhasri)^ 
therefore, belong to the same place. The date A.D. 428 and the 
name Yue-ai, that means ^Moon-loved’ according to V. Smith, 
agree with the date and name of the 29th Andhra king, Candra- 
sri, who, according to the puranas, reigned from 418 a.C. to 
428 a.C. The two may therefore be considered to be the same 


person. 

137. Story of Vihramdditya. An Indian literary record will 
,, help us to test the puranic date of Sisuka the 
XXXIX. Andhra king. There is a well-known 

^ ^ Sanskrit work named ^Bvatrimsat Puttalika’ 


the authorship of which is popularly ascribed to Kalidasa. 
Neither the date of this work nor any correct information of 
its authorship is relevant to my purpose. I shall only consider 
a certain tradition recorded in this work. The story, in short, 
is as follows: 


In the town of Ujjayini there ruled a raja named 
Bhartrhari. His younger brother was called VikramMitya. 
Owing to the suspected infidelity of his beloved wife Bhartrhari 
got disgusted with mundane affairs and, abdicating the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, left the kingdom in order to 
live the life of an ascetic. Vikramaditya who succeeded to the 
throne was a very learned prince himself and a great patron 
of learning. He was versed in all the fine arts of his time. 

138. Vikramdditya's Death at the Hand of Sdlivdhana, 
Vikramaditya was a daring and an ambitious prince. After he 
had succeeded his brother he went out on a military expedition, 
made extensive conquests and returned home with immense 
wealth. {16th anecdote.) He built himself a throne the steps 
of which were made of 32 statuettes. Vikramaditya ’s statuette 
throne enjoyed a reputation that was only rivalled in later times 
by the peacock throne of the Mughals. Vikramaditya styled 
himself ‘rajadhiraja, parameivara, lord of the earth up to the 
seas’. (32nd anecdote.) After many years of VikramMitya’s 
reign had passed by it so happened that in a town called 
Bratisthanagara a girl, who was only two years and a half old, 
gave birth to a son caked ^ahvahana. The father of the boy was 
Se^a the king of the Nagas. At the birth of the boy evil portents 
made their appearance in Ujjayini. There were earthquakes, 
rising of comets and other unusual phenomena. The royal 
astrologers were consulted. They said the disturbances por- 
tended danger to the king. Vikramaditya remembered that as a 
reward for his religious austerities he had once earned a boon 
that he could only be killed by a person born of a girl two years 
and a half old. Vikrama thought that as this was an impossibility 
he was safe from everybody. The astrologers said that the ways 
of natural creation were ‘unthinkable’ so it would be wise to 
make enquiries. VetMa, a courtier of Vikramaditya, was 
deputed for this purpose. He searched many countries for 
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sucli a prodigy and ultimately came to Pratisthanagara. and 
saw in the house of a potter an infant boy (manavakain) and a 
golden girl (kaiichan kanyakam) playing together. On being 
asked tlie girl informed him that the boy was her son ; the girl 
pointed out a brahmana who, she said, was her^ father. The 
brahmana iiifoimed, Vetala that the boy, who was named 
Salivahana, was born as a result of his daughter’s association 
with. Sesa the king of the Nagas. Vetala returned to Ujjayini 
and told Vikramaditya of the fact. On hearing this Vikrani- 
aditya started for Pratisthanagara with a sword, and w^hen he 
attempted to kill Salivahana the latter struck back with a rod 
with such force that Vikramaditya w^as hurled back to Ujjayini 
where he died of his injuries, (Vahusruta anecdote.) ^ 

139. V ihramaditya^ 8 Defeat at the Hand of SdUvdkana, 
There is a. different version of the above story in the 24th anecdote 
\yhicli states that Vikramaditya sent an order by a letter to 
Salivahana asking him to attend his court, but ^livahana 
refused. Thereupon Vikramaditya started with an immense 
army to punish him. Salivahana, who was then living in a 
potter’s house, created fighting units consisting of elephants, 
cavalry, chariots and infantry put of potter’s earth, gave them 
life by recanting mantras, and went to meet Vikramaditya. 
Salivahana was at first defeated but he soon got a reinforcement 
from the king of the Nagas who sent a huge army of Nagas to 
help him. Vikramaditya’s battalions were completely routed; 
he w^ent back to Ujjayini where he lived for nine years more in 
penance doing homage to Vasuki (the lord of the serpents or 
Nagas) before he died. He did not raise another army to attack 
Salivahana again because of a promise he had made to an agent 
of the latter. The first version has been inserted in the chapter 
named 'bahusrutopakhyana’ which means ‘oft-heard story 

140. MsuJca the conqueror of Vikramaditya, It is quite 
easy to get at the truth that has been preserved in the interesting 
traditional accounts of the Dvatrim^at PuttaHka. The potter’s 
earth, out of which armies could be raised, is the State. It is 
quite common in Sanskrit literature to denote ‘kingdom’ by 
the term ‘earth’, (cf. ksitipati = lord of the earth.) The 
golden girl represents the deity of the State that was full of riches. 
She is only two years and a half old in the story showing that the 
State was a newly acquired one. She was born of a brahmana ; 
the Kanva king, whom the first Salivahana displaced, w^as a 
brahmana. The new king was born as a result of an association 
of the State with the Nagas who also helped the king in over- 
throwing Vikramaditya, The most interesting portion of the 
whole account is the fact that Sahvahana is represented as an 
infant, as a ‘manavaka’, an expression that is an exact equivalent 
of the name of the first Sahvahana Andhra king ‘Sisuka’. 
‘jSisuka’ means a little infant. No doubt is left as to which 
^Salivahana is referred to in the story, especially when we 
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remember that this ‘^manavaka’ Mved in Pratisthanagara which 
is certainly identical with Pratisthana or Paithan, an important 
seat of .the Andhras. ' , 

141. ^ Contemporaneity of the first Andhra King and Vihrani- 
dditya: Sisuka the first Salivahana Andhra king may, therefore, 
be safely regarded as a contemporary of the famous Vikramaditya 
of Ujjayim. Viki*amaditya is certainly not an imaginary figure 
as many have supposed. In Indian tradition the first Salivahana 
king has often been confused with the sixth Sffivahana king, 
as I shall show later on, but the story in the Dvatrimsat Puttalika 
shows no such admixture. The account refers to the first 
Salivahana king solely. An effort may now be made to construct 
a historical account of the first Salivahana king Sisuka from 
traditional materials referred to here. I see no vaHd reason for 
disbelieving this tradition. 

142. Vikram Samvat, 57 B,G, It is well known that 
Vikramaditya of Uj jayini was the founder of the Samvat era 
the epoch of which is 57 B.O. At this period, according to the 
puranas, the Kapvas were the paramount power in India, and 
Bhumimitra, the second Kapva king, was on the imperial throne. 
(See Table IV.) It seems that Bhartrhari, the elder brother of 
Vikramaditya, was a vassal of the Kanvas as, according to 
tradition, he was merely a ‘raja’. Vikramaditya who succeeded 
him was an ambitious person. He broke away from the suze- 
rainty of the Kanvas, conquered surrounding territories and 
proclaimed himself an independent ^rajadhiraja’. According to 
other traditions he turned out the ^akas and waged an un- 
relenting campaign against them, and earned for himself the 
sobriquet 'Sakari’ or the 'enemy of the takas’. He started an 
era apparently in commemoration of his independence. As 
Vikrama was a great patron of learning he attracted many 
learned men to his court among whom were astronomers. It 
was through the help of the astronomers of Vikrama’s court that 
the Samvat era obtained wide currency. The Karivas were 
apparently too weak to interrupt the victorious career of such 
a daring person as Vikramaditya and he continued to reign 
unmolested by them, 

143. Andhras and the Ndgas. About 21 b.C., taking 
advantage of the weakness of the last Kanva Su^arman, another 
powerful vassal, who was ruling in the provinces round about 
Paithan, Sisuka by name, usurped the throne, ^i^uka the 
Andhra, it appears from the tradition, belonged to the Naga 
tribe and he was helped in his military activities by the Kagas. 
In this connection Rapson’s remarks are interesting. Referring 
to the Andhra rulers Cutukadananda and Mudananda, Rapson 
says 'If Amgiya-kula-vadhana and Mudananda are correctly 
explained as referring to the Angas and Mundas of Eastern 
India, it must be supposed that 4;he Andhras were associated 
with other Dra vidian peoples in the conquest of the West’. 
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(Cca. p. xxiii.. n.) The word Naga is also associated, with 
some of the Andhra princes, e.g., Khamda-Naga-Sataka, Siva- 
Khamda-Naga-Sri. (Cca. p. liii.) The Naga symbol is to be 
found in some coins associated with the Andhras. (Cca. p. 53 .) 
The elephant symbol, so common in Andhra coins, is very likely 
a Naga symbol as one of the meanings of the word Naga is 
elephant . In the Bala^ri inscription the comparison of Gautami- 
piitra to both a serpent and an elephant is significant. ( 36 .) 

144. Sisuka^s Accession in 21 b.G. When ^isuka usurped 
the imperial throne in 21 b.C. Vikramaditya naturally got restive 
and his ambition blazed up. He thought he could easily oust 
the sfidra usurper who was not yet firmly settled on the throne 
and become the monarch himself. He took two years and a 
half in preparation, and led an expedition against Sisuka who 
WES then in Paithan. The enemy, however, proved too ^strong 
for him . Unexpected hordes of Nagas came to the help of Sisuka, 
and Vikramaditya ’s army was totally routed. He became a 
tributary to Sisuka and had to pay him homages. Vikramaditya 
is likely to have been thus vanquished about (21— 2| — ) 18 b.C. 
He died 9 years later, about 9 b.C., according to tradition. 
Vikramaditya must have succeeded his brother, who was himself 
young at the time of abdication, at a very early age. Supposing 
he was 24 years old when he proclaimed himself an independent 
king and started the Samvat era, he is likely to have been born 
about (24 years +57 B.C., the epoch of Vikrama era =) 81 B.C. 
He would thus have been (81— 9 =) 72 years old at the time of 
his death. There is thus nothing improbable in the traditional 
account that would go against the supposition that Sisuka and 
Vikramaditya were contemporaries. On the other hand, the 
coincidence of dates is almost a certain proof of the contem- 
poraneity of these two kings. The province of Malava annexed 
by SMuka seems to have been lost to the Andhras some time 
afterwards. It was reconquered by Gautamiputra. Gautami- 
putra, as will be seen later (168), appointed Ca^tana to its 
governorship. 

145. External support for the Puranic dates of the Andhras. 

' There is thus a four-point contact, between 

Oontact the puranic data for the series of 30 Andhra 

kings on the one hand and inscriptional and 
literary evidence on the other, showing simultaneous concord 
of names and dates at each point. Table X shows the agreement 
of dates and names at a glance. 
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Table X. Foue-point Contact 


PuEAIjrAS, 

Other Sources 

No., 

Name of King 

Dates 

Dates 

Names and Reference 

1 ' 

Si^uka . , . . 

21 b.C. 

2 a.C. 

Later than 

57 B.C. by 
‘many years 
of Vikrama’s 
reign ’. 

‘ Manavaka ’ or Infant 
Salivahana, (Dva- 
triih^at Puttalika.) 

6 

Sri Satakarni 

74 a.C. 
130 a.C. 

106 A.D. 

130 A.D. 

Gautaiiiipntra ^ri 

Satakarni. (Inscrip- 
tion. Cca. p. XXX.) 

.^•27 

Yajiia^ri 

403 a.C. 
412 a.C. 

408 A.D. 

Yue-gnai (Chinese 

annals. Vip-w. IV. 
pp. 201-205.) 

29 

Candra^ri . . 

418 a.C, 
428 a.C. 

428 A.D. 

Yiie-ai (Moon -loved). 
(Chinese record. 

Ehi. p. 313.) 


146. Andhra Empire lasted from 21 b.C, to 435 a.C. The 

puranic series of dates for the Andhras 
ofindiiraEdgn^ extending from 21 b.C. to 435 a.C. thus 

finds support from external evidence at four 
points, one located at the beginning, one nearly at the middle 
and two almost at the end of the period. The distribution of 
the points of agreement is almost ideal from the statistical point 
of view. The reliability of the dates for the entire puranic series 
is thus seen to be very great, particularly when we take into 
consideration the strength of the internal puranic chronological 
evidence. (108.) We may therefore safely accept the proposi- 
tion that the Andhra empire lasted from 21 b.C. to 435 a.C. We 
may with equal confidence reject the statement of modern scholars 
that the Andhras ruled from 230 B.C. to about 225 A.D. In 
accepting the date of Si^uka to be 21 b.C. we would not be doing 
any greater violence to epigraphy than what has already been 
done by Rapson, Vincent Smith and others in their rejection 
of Biihler’s estimate of the date for Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
(60.) 

147. Eapson's argument is not tenable. The argument 
advanced by Rapson that ^the establishment of the Traikutaka 
era in A.D._294 may reasonably be supposed to mark the date at 
which the Abhiras succeeded the Andhras in the government of 
this province (Maharastra) ’ (Cca. p. xliv) rests on misconcep- 
tions. The mere starting of an era by somebody does not 
necessarily mean the end of the paramount power ruling at the 
time. Rapson contradicts himself when he writes ‘There can 
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be no doubt that the political conditions wMch admitted of tjbe 
growth of a strong power in this part of India were dn© to th©' 
decline and fall of the Andhra empire but the foimdation of an 
era must be held to denote the successful establishment of the 
imw power rather than its first beginnings or the dmvnfall of the 
Andhras’. (p. obdi.) ‘It must therefore remain for the 
present doubtful whether the Traikutaka kings founded an 
era of their own, or whether they continued to use a chronological 
system established by their predecessors’, (p. clxi.) It is 
to be noticed that Rapson did not take into account the possibility 
of the Abhiras’ or the early Traikutakas’ acting as satraps of the 
paramount Andhra power. 

148. Tmihutaka date supports Puranic account. It is not 
at an necessary to assume the fall of the Andhras in any province 
at any period merely because of the existence of a ksatrapa or of 
a mahaksatrapa in that locality at the time. Provincial gover- 
norships frequently changed hands without in any way affecting 
the paramount power. The presence of the title ‘maharaja’ or 
something similar is of course a strong presumptive evidence 
of the independence of the person using the title. It is quite 
likely that the Abhiras and Traikutakas used an independent era ; 
that they also used the title ‘raja’ is also evident, J)ut neither 
Isvardatta (Cca. pp. 124, 125) nor Isvarsena the Abhira king 
(Is. 1137), both of whom dated their records in regnal years, has 
the honorific ‘^ri’ attached to their names. They have not been 
called maharajas anywhere. On the other hand, the inscription 
and the coins of the Traikutaka kings show that Indradatta, Ms 
son Dahrasena and Dahrasena’s son Vyaghrasena all three iDore 
the title ‘maharaja’ and the last two who were living at the time 
of the records have in addition the honorific ‘M ’ attached to 
their names. These three kings were certainly independent. 
The date Traikutaka era 207 = A.D. 456, recorded by the second 
king, would seem to imply that the first ruled about 430 A.D. 
This date fits in extremely well with the date of the fall of the 
Andhra empire. The available dates for the Traikutaka kings 
thus give an additional support to the puranic account, I shall 
have to say something more about the Abhira kings later on. 
■tl83:.)', ' 

149. No dark period folloiving the Andhras. The fact that 
the Andhra empire lasted from 21 b.C. to 435 a.C. is a proof of 
the non-existence of the dark period in Indian history. The 
‘dark period’ is certainly an artifact. There is a continuous 
historical account, although not very rich in details, available 
from the time of the Andhras to the rise of the Guptas. According 
to the puranas the Guptas did not enjoy so extensive an empire 
as the Andhras did. No rival dynasties reigning simultaneously 
with the Andhras have been mentioned, while it is specifically 
said that the Guptas ruled over the country along the Ganges, 
Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha only, and that the Manidhanya 
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kings, the Bevaraksita kings, the Guha kings and the Kanaka 
kings reigned over different territories (the names of which have 
been mentioned) contemporaneously with the Guptas. (Vap-a. 
99. 383“387.) It appears from the available Gupta accounts 
that they did not depend so much on provincial governors for 
controlling their territories as the Andhras did. The direct 
rule of the Guptas would account for the extensive minting of 
coins by them, many of which still survive. If the Gupta 
chronology as accepted today be correct, it must be admitted 
that the later Andhras and the early Guptas were contemporaries. 
The Andhra empire on this supposition began to break up from 
about the time the Andhrabhrtyas came to the throne. The 
puranic evidence, however, is that the Guptas rose to power after 
435 a.C. In view of the trustworthiness of the puranic state- 
ments, so amply demonstrated in the case of the Andhras, the 
chronology of the Guptas requires a careful re-examination before 
it is taken to be final. 

150. An important document. Before I make an attempt 
to locate, in the puranic list, the positions of 
other Andhra kings mentioned in inscriptions, 
some of the palaeographic records will have to 
be considered to determine the limits of deductions that can be 
drawn from them. The inscription of queen Gautami BalaM 
is perhaps the most important document for the elucidation of 
Andhra history. Balasri's inscription is No. 1123 in the Luders 
List. I quote below the translation of this inscription from the 
report of Bhagvanlal Indraji in the Bombay Gazetteer (1883, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 550-. Inscription 2). This inscription ‘is in 
eleven long lines of large and distinct letters. Except two holes 
for a hold-fast made in the last two lines, and a crack in the 
rock which runs from top to bottom, the inscription is well 
preserved’. It has not been possible in Bhagva^al Indraji’s 
translation to maintain the sequence of the original lines. 
Portions of lines 9 and 10 have been incorporated in Me 1 in the 
translation. The translation is not literal in all places either. 

I have attempted to indicate roughly the numbers of the original 
lines of the inscription in the translation for ease of reference. 

Nasik, Pandu-Lena Caves, Inscription 2. Translation 
hy Bhagvanlal Indraji. {For transliteration of the 
inscription, see ap) 

1. On the thirteenth (13) day of the second (2) fortnight 
of the summer months in the nineteenth (19) year 
of the illustrious King Pulumayi, son of Vasithi 
(Sk. Vasishthi), 

9, 10. a dwelling-cave, a meritorious gift, in its great 
perfection equal to the best of celestial chariots, was 
caused to be made on the summit of TriraMi hill 
(a summit) like the top of mountain. 
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by the Great Queen Gautam! Bala^ri, a lover of 
tratb, charity, forbearance, and respect for life; 
eagerly engaged in penance, self-control, mortifica- 
tion, and fasts; fully bearing out the title ^Wife 
of the Royal Sage’; mother of the illustrious 
Satakarni 

1. Gautamiputra (son of Gautami), King of Kings, equal 

in greatness to the Himavat, Meru, 

2. and Mandara mountains; King of Asika, Susaka, 

Mulaka (or Mundaka), Surath (Sk. Surashtra), 
Kukura (Sk* Kukkura), Aparata (Sk. Aparanta), 
Anupa (Sk. Anupa), Vidabha (Sk. Vidarbha), 
Akara and Avanti; lord of the Vijha (Sk. Vindhya), 
Richhavat (Sk. Rikshavat), Parichata (Sk. Pari- 
yatra), Sahya, Kanhagiri (Sk. Krishnagiri), Mancha, 
Siritana (Sk. Sristhana), Malaya, Mahinda (Sk. 
Mahendra), 

3. Setagiri (Sk. Shadgiri), and Chakora mountains ; whose 

commands are obeyed by the circles of all kings ; 
whose face is like the pure lotus opened by the rays 
of the sun; whose (army) animals have drunk the 
water of three oceans; whose appearance is as 
beautiful and lovely as the disc of the full moon ; 

4. whose gait is as stately as that of a great elephant; 

whose arms are as muscular, rounded, broad, long, 
and beautiful as the body of the lord of serpents ; 
whose hand is fearless and wet by the water held 
in granting freedom from fear ; who is prompt in 
the service of his mother (even when she is) free 
from illness; who has well arranged the place and 
the time for the three pursuits of life (trivarga); 

5 who is a companion of all the townsmen (his subjects) 
equal in happiness and in misery ; who has humbled 
the conceit and vanity of Kshatriyas; who is the 
destroyer of Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas ; who 
makes use of (nothing but) the taxes levied accord- 
ing to justice; who never desires to kill an enemy 
though at fault ; who has increased (the prosperity 
of) the families of Brahmans and others; 

6. who has rooted out the dynasty of Khakharata (Sk. 

Kshaharata) ; who has established the glory of the 
Satavahana family; at whose feet all (royal) circles 
have bowed; who has stopped the fusion of the four 
castes; who has conquered multitudes of enemies 
in numerous battles; whose banner of victory is 
unconquered; whose excellent capital is unassail- 
able to (his) enemies; 

7. whose great title of King descended from a succession 

of ancestors; the depositary of the ^astras; the 
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asylum of good men; the abode of wealth; the 
fountain of good manners; the only controller; the 
only archer; the only hero; the only holy man; 
equal in valour to Rama, 

8. Kesava, Arjuna, Bhimsena; who invites assemblies 

on the festive occasion (which take place) on the 
declining ayana; equal in majesty to Nabhaga, 
Nahusha, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and 
Ambarisha; who has immeasurably, without loss, 
without being confounded, and in a way (the like 
of) which never happened, conquered the host of 
enemies in the front of the battle, witnessed by 
■ Pavana, Gatuda, Siddhas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, 
Vidyadharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, Charanas, 

9. the moon, the sun, the constellations, and the planets ; 

wdio has pierced the surface of the sky like the sum- 
mit of mighty mountain; (and) who has raised the 
family to great wealth. 

10. This great queen, the mother of the great King and 

the grandmother of the great King, dedicates this 
dw^elling-cave to the congregation of the mendicant 
assembly of the Bhadrayani school. 

11. For painting the cave, . the 

hereditary lord of Dakshinapatha (?), desirous to 
serve and desirous to please the venerable lady, 
has given to Dharmasetu the village of Pisachi- 
padraka, with all its rights, to the south-west of the 
Trirasmi hill. 

151. Gautamiputra Sdtakarni as Overlord and V dsisthlputra 
Pulumdvi as Provincial Governor, It will be noticed that the 
titles 'king of kings’ (rajarano) and 'maharaja’ have been used 
in connection wdth the name of Gautamiputra while Vasisthiputra 
has been called 'raja’ and 'maharaja’ (lines 1 and 10). In line 
9 Gautamiputra has been called simply ^rl ^atakar^ii which is 
the name ascribed to him by the pura^as. Vasisthiputra has 
neither the title 'king of kings (rajarano)’ nor the designations 
'savarajalokamandalapati’ (line 3), nor ' savamandalabhivadita- 
carana’ (line 6) meaning 'the lord of all the circles of kings’ 
and 'at whose feet bow circles of all sorts’ respectively. The 
epithets and titles leave no room for doubt that Gautamiputra 
was the paramount lord and Vasisthiputra had a subordinate 
position. Under these circumstances one would naturally expect 
the inscription to be dated in regnal years of the paramount 
king, but it is not so; the most plausible explanation is that 
Balasri had been living with her grandson who was a provincial 
ruler under his father. In view^ of the importance of the woman 
in matriarchal families it is also probable that Balasri was the 
regent who governed the province in the name of her grandson. 
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VMsthipiitra must have enjoyed a position similar to that of 
the maiiaksatrapas; he had other provincial rulers with the 
title ‘raja’ under him. This is why Gautami Balasri calls herself 
the ‘grandmother of a maharaja’ (line 10) in the inseription. 
There is no means of ascertaining exactly which regnal year of 
Gautamiputra would correspond to the year 19 of his son which 
is the date of the inscription. 1 shall presently show that an 
approximate estimate is possible, 

152. Gautamiputra' s Territory. The extent of Gautami- 
putra, ’s territory, as defined in the inscription, has been described 
by many scholars and I need not go into it again. (Cca. 

pp. XXX-.) 

153. Puranic Tradition in Gautamiputra' s Times, Lines 
5 and 6 demand special attention. The epithet ‘khatiyadapa- 
manainadanasa’, which means ‘one who has humbled the pride 
and honour of the ksatriyas’, suggests that the king himself 
was not of the ksatriya caste. Had he been a ksatriya the 
inscription would have said ‘ who has humbled the pride of other 
ksatriyas ’. This epithet lends support to the puranic statement 
that the Andhras belonged to the iudra caste. (Bgp-b. i2. 1. 20.) 
The writer of the inscription, it seems, had the intention of con- 
ve3dng the idea that although the king was not a ksatriya he had 
all the qualifications of the best ksatriya king that ever ruled this 
earth. The king was keenly alive to the welfare of his subjects, 
was great in military prowess, exacted only legitimate dues, 
would not kiU his enemies even when they had committed some 
offence against him, he protected the purity of the castes, his 
valour and munificence were as great as those of the illustrious 
puranic kings of the past (lines 6~9.) This description of 
Gautamiputra is not to be considered as a mere panegyric. It 
is a fair description of the king’s true character as wifi appear 
presently. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the reference 
in the inscription to Ke^ava, Ar juna, BMmasena, Nabhaga, 
Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama and Ambarisa, 
as a, Iso to Pavana, Garuda, Siddhas, Yakshas, Rak^asas, Vidya- 
dharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, Caranas, the moon, the sun, the 
constellations and the planets, clearly prove that the puranic 
tradition was in the first century A.I). as strong as, or even 
stronger than, it is today. Those who believe that the puraiias 
were written down for the first time in the third century A.D. 
might, with advantage, consider this inscriptional record. 

154. Gautamiputra and his conquered enemies. In line 5 
the expression ‘sakayavanapalhavanisudanasa’ and in fine 6 
‘ khakharatavamsa nirabasesakarasa ’ do not necessarily mean that 
Gautamiputra had exterminated all ^akas, Yavanas, Palhavas and 
Khakharatas . The word ‘ nisudana ’ may mean ‘ one who removes ’ 
(MMW. Sed.) and the word ‘vam^a’ has usually been used 
in the puranas with reference to the genealogy of kings that were 
independent. We may therefore, with perfect justification, take 
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the two expressions referred to above to mean respectively 'one 
who has taken away the independence of the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Palhavas’, and 'one who has completely put an end to the inde- 
pendence of the Khakharata dynasty’. This interpretation is 
supported hj the sentence intervening between the two expres- 
sions. This sentence means that 'the king imposed only such 
tribute as could be earned faiiiy and lawfully, he never killed Ms 
enemies even when they had committed some offence against 
him, he furthered the prosperity of brahmanas, of people of 
other castes (avara) and of his own relations (kutumba) It will 
be remembered that Gautamiputra gave his son Vasirthiputra 
Pulumavi in marriage to the daughter of Rudradaman who was 
the gi'andson of Castana, a relation of Kaniska (Jayaswal and 
B. Bhattacharya. jbors. Y. p. 511 and VI. pi3. 51-53.) Rapson 


is of opinion that Castana was probably a Saka. (Cca. p. civ.) 
Vincent Smith describes Rudradaman as a '&ka Satrap’. 
(Ehi. p. 139.) The marriage of Pulumavi must have taken place 
some time after the BalaM inscription was incised. (176, 177, 
178, Table XI.) Very likely Gautamiputra had contracted other 
^aka connections as well. The reference to 'kutumba’ in the 
inscription, occurring in the place it does, is significant. There 
is no need therefore to assume that Gautamiputra killed Naha- 
pana and rooted out his family. 

155. Gautarmpiitra's ancestors. Gautamiputra was never 
defeat< 4 d in any of the numerous battles that he fought with his 
enemies (line 6); this was something unusual even for great 
kings; hence the sentence 'in a way the Mke of which never 
happened conquered the host of enemies’ in line 8. He was the 
'only archer, the only hero, the only wise man (eka bamhanasa) ’ 
(line 7). The same line states that Gautamiputra ’s great title 
of king descended from a succession of ancestors. Gautami- 
putra, as I have already shown, was the sixth Andhra king. It is 
stated in the puranas that the first Andhra king ^isuka was a 
servant (governor) of the Kanvas. It is likely that ^i§uka’s 
ancestors were in the same post and enjoyed the title of raja; 
hence the reference to a long succession of ancestors. 

10. The obioih of the Saka Eba 

156. Sahas were no new-comers. The Bala^ri inscription, 

. when considered along with the puranic 
Aneiiit- account and the ^aHvahana traditions, throws 

unexpected light on the origin of the ^aka 
era. It is usually assumed that the ^akas, who ruled as satraps 
during the Andhra period, came as invaders from outside India 
and having conquered the territory settled down as rulers. 
There is no justification for the assumption that the general body 
of the ^akas, Palhavas and Yavanas were new-comers. Ori- 
ginally, it is true, these people came from outside India but this 
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invasion or the invasions or the immigration must have occurred 
several centuries earlier than the Andhras. Mention of the 
Sakas is to be found in Indian literature as having existed in 
very ancient times. ^ ' 

157. King Sagara and the Sakas. It is recorded in the 
puranas that king Yahu, who belonged to the Iksvaku dynasty^ 
was deprived of his kingdom by the Haihayas. The Haihayas 
were helped in this military adventure by various tribes such as 
the Taljanghas, the Sakas, the Palhavas, the Paradas, the 
Kambojas and the Yavaixas. Yahu’s son Sagara (the same 
Sagara as mentioned in the BalaM inscription) succeeded in 
reconquering his father’s territory. He took a terrible revenge 
on his father’s enemies. He killed the majority of the Plaihayas 
he could get hold of and punished their allies in various ways. 
It appears from the puranic description that even at that remote 
time these foreign tribes were already Hinduized. They had 
given up then original culture and were practising Hindu rites. 
Sagara prevented brahmanas from helping these foreigners in 
their religious activities. He issued an edict ordering compul- 
sory shaving of head of ah Y^avanas, shaving of half the head of 
the Sakas, wearing of long hairs by the Paradas and of beards 
by the Palliavas, as visible distinctive marks of adult persons of 
these different races. Apparently the Indians used to shave 
their beards in Sagara’s age. (Yip-b. IV. 3. 18-21.) In our own 
times also we have ordinances that compel a Jew to jet up 
distinctive marks of recognition before his business concern or a 
Hindu youth to carry a distinctive coloured card. The Sakas, 
Paradas and other foreigners, punished by Sagara, have been 
classed with ksatriyas. There were in ancient times Saka 
brahmanas also who took to astronomy and astrology as their 
chief pursuit. Even at the present day descendants of these 
brahmanas exist in Hindu society. The Sakadvipi brahmanas, 
as they are called, are looked down upon by other brahmanas. 

158. Indianization of Foreigners. The names of the &kas 
of the Andhra period, their religious endowments as recorded in 
inscriptions, their matrimonial relations, aU point to a complete 
Indianization which must have taken a long time to permeate the 
general Saka populace. At the time of the Andhras, the ^akas 
and Palhavas professed any one or a mixture of the three Indian 
systems of religion, viz.^ Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism, just 
like persons of true Indian descent at the time. Besides the 
inscriptional records of the Khakharatas and of the western 
satraps of the Castana family^ all of which are well known, we 
have inscriptions recording religious endowments of other Sakas 
as well, and also of Palhavas and of Yavanas belonging to the 
various strata of the society. A reference to Luders List will 
show the frequency of such endowments. Liiders No. 1137 
records the gift of Visnudata the Sakanika, daughter of the ^aka 
Agnivarman, made at the time of Madhariputra Isvarasena the 
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Abhira, the son of Sivadatta the Abhira. The gift is intended 
for all classes of monks residing on Mount Trirasmi. Both the 
husband and the son of Visnudata were ‘ganapakas’ or heads 
of guilds or corporations. Luders Nos. 1148 and 1149 record gifts 
of the Saka Damachik who describes himself as a ‘leghaka’ or 
a scribe. Luders No. 965 records that Budradaman had a 
Palhava, named Suvisakha, as a governor under him. The name 
Suvisakha indicates Indianization. Luders No. 1140 refers to a 
gift for Buddhist monks made by Indragnidatta, son of Dhamma- 
deva a Yavana. No. 1164 records the gift of Yavaiia Irila^ 
No. 1156 that of Yavana Chamda, No. 1182 that of Yavana Chita, 
No. 1096 that of Damma- Yavana, No. 1093 that of Yavana 
Sihadhaya and No. 669 that of the Yavana Heliodora of 
Garudastambha fame who was a devotee of Yasudeva. I am 
sure a careful search will reveal other records. No inscription 
or record referring to the original Saka or Palhava culture has 
been discovered in India as far as I know. 

159. Ifidian names and racial traits of the Sahas, An 
occasional Persian or a Sc3rthian name does not prove that the 
general body of the Sakas maintained their original culture. 
There is a similarity, sometimes an identity, between ancient 
Persian and Sanskrit names, e.^., Sarvilaka, Zarathustra, etc. 
Names ending in 'pana/ as in ‘Nahapana’ also occur in the 
puranas. There was a king of the Ahga dynasty named ^ Ana- 
pana’ (Yap-a. 99. 100), variants of which are 'Khanapana* and 
‘Klialapana (Bgp-b. 9. 23. 6.) The name Ghsamotika (Castana’s 
father) is probably a misreading for Yasomotika an Indian name. 
The name of ^isupala’s father Damaghosh in the Mahabharata 
reminds one of Damaghsada the satrap. Damodara, Damosnisha 
(Mbh. Sabha. 4) are Hindu names having the component ‘Dama’ 
that occurs so frequently in the names of the western satraps. 
Although the Sakas and Palhavas were thoroughly Indianized 
they maintained their racial traits and were adepts in acquire- 
ment and management of territory, A parallel instance is to 
be found in the Baj put settlers who immigrated into Bengal 
about three or four centuries back. Before the advent of the 
British many of them were independent rulers and at the present 
time most of the Rajput Sinha Rays, who cannot be distin- 
guished in appearance and culture from the average Bengali,, 
are occupying the position of landlords and show special aptitude 
for the control and management of property. 

160. Sahaditya and Vikramdditya, The Sakas and 

Palhavas of ancient India, like the Jews 
of ^aka Era modern world, were sometimes put 

in responsible positions of State and some- 
times persecuted by the reigning powers. The Sakas, Yavanas 
and Palhavas ruled as independent princes also. Mention of a 
Yavana king Kala by name is to be found in the Mahabharata ; he 
was a terror to the Yadavas; he was killed by the machinations 
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of Kmia. Viki‘amaditya was a relentless enemy of the 
Sahas while tradition ascribes the title ^of 'Sakaditya ’ or the 
' Saka Siin ' to Salivahana. ■ (iVIMW. Sed, Saka.) Salivahaiia has 
been also called ' Sakendra' and even; simply ‘Saka b The 
following quotations from the Sansloit-Eiiglish Dictionary of 
Momer-Williams and from Savdakalpadrumah will serve to 
bring out all the traditions with respect to Salivahana. Under 
SSalivahana’ Monier- Williams says ‘Name of a celebrated 
sovereign of India (said to be so called either from having ridden 
■on a Yaksha called Sali, or from Sail or fela, the Sal tree, 
Salivahana being represented as borne on a cross made of that or 
other wood; he was the enemy of Vikramaditya and insti tutor of 
the era now called Saka, q.v. ; his capital w-as Pratisthana on the 
Godavari) \ The Savdakalpadi'umah writes under the same 
heading : ‘rajavisesah. sa tu sakakarta viki^amaditya §atru!§ca’, 
i.e., ‘name of king. He is the maker of the Saka era and enemy 
of Vikramaditya b 

161. The Saha Era. It will be apparent from my previous 
^scussions on Vikramaditya that ^ffivahana the founder of the 
Saka era, with its epoch at 78 A.D., cannot possibly be the Sali- 
vahana that was the enemy of Vikramaditya who flourished 
about 57 B.C. Tradition has confused the first and sixth Sali- 
vahana kings. ^i^uka, the first Salivahana Andhra king, was 
the enemy of Vikramaditya; so Gautamiputra Sri Satakar^i, 
the sixth Salivahana Andhra king, must have been the originator 
■of the Saka era if we are to believe the puranic dates and the 
tradition. Under ‘Saka’ Savdakalpadrumah writes: ‘sa ca 
nrpah sakaditya iti salivahana iti ca namna khyatah. tasya 
maranadinavadhi vatsara gananahkah §akavdeti namna panjika- 
yam likhyate’, i.e., ‘he, is the king SakMitya also called 
Sahvahana and renowned as such. From the date of his death 
starts an era that is recorded in the pan jikas (calendars) as 

sakavdab Under ‘Saka’ Monier-WiUiams writes ' 

described by KuUuka as degraded tribes of Ksatriyas , . . . . . 

.... they are sometimes regarded as the followers of Saka or 

Salivahana. . . . . . . . . . . . ’ Under ‘Saka-kala’ is written ‘the 

Saka-era (beginning A.D. 78 and founded by king Salivahana 

)’. Under ‘Sakaditya’ is given ‘Name of king 

Salivahana’. On the other hand, ‘Sakantaka’ is ‘destroyer of 
Sakas, Name of king Vikramaditya’. ‘Sakari’ is ‘enemy of the 
Sakas, Name of, Mng Vikramaditya’. The synonyms for 
‘Sakavda’ are ‘Sakakala’, ‘Saka,-nrpati-sam vatsara’, ‘Saka- 
hhupa-kala, ‘Saka-vatsara’ and ‘Sakendra-kala’. The above 
quotations will make it abundantly clear that according to tradi- 
tion ‘Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni’ bore the sobriquets ‘The 
Saka’, ‘Sakendra’ and ‘Sakaditya’, and that it was he that 
originated the Saka era. According to certain traditions he 
was himself the founder of the era while according to other 
accounts the era was established in commemoration of his death. 
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162. Khalchardta and SahamL The , Gantami Bala^ii 
inscription: mentions that Gantamiputra Sri Satakanii, who was 
a great , fighter, took away the independence of the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Palhavas and of the Khakharatas. The Khakha- 
ratas have received a separate and specific mention in the 
inscription, and in their case only the term Vamsa’ meaning a 
‘reigning dynasty’ has been used. This shows that a special 
importance was attached to them (line 6). It may be assumed 
that the Khakharata family was a distinguished reigning dynasty. 
The origin of the name EOialdiarata has not been satisfactorily 
explained. I venture to suggest that the name in its Sanskrit 
form is ‘^akarat’ which means ‘Saka emperor’. The title of 
‘Ekarat’ or ‘the sole monarch’ as applied to Mahapadma JSTanda 
may be cited as a parallel. (Vap-a. 99. 327.) Being a compound 
word it was subjected to Prakrita modifications of the type from 
which the simple word ‘^aka’, when used alone, waspmmune. 
According to this supposition ‘i^akarat’ became ‘Sakarata’ 
then ‘ Khakarata ‘Khakharata ‘Elhaharata ’ and ‘ Ch aharada 
the last form occurring in iOiarosthi characters only. Naha- 
pana, the Ksaharata, in spite of his Persian sounding name, was 
according to this supposition a Saka. His son-in-law Usabha- 
data was certainly a Daka. (bg. Vol. XVI. p. 577. line 2 of 
Inscription 14.) 

163. Prestige of the Andhra Dynasty was re-established 
by Oautamlputra, If I have made a correct guess it may be 
assumed that a powerful l^aka dynasty existed at the time of 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarrii, and, that the kings of this, dynasty 
used the title ‘ Sakarat ’ meaning ‘ Saka Emperor ’ . The ^akarats, 
it may be further assumed, usurped some of the territory that 
belonged to the Andhras. This may be supposed to have 
happened some time after the death of ^i^uka the first king. It 
is impossible to guess, in the present state of our knowledge, 
who must have been the first Sakarat. Gautamiputra van- 
quished the Sakarat emperor of his time and won back the 
ancestral dominion. We find in line 6 of the inscription, imme- 
diately following the expression ‘khakharata va[rii]saniraba- 
sesakarasa’ (one who has completely ousted the Khakharata 
dynasty), the words ‘sEtavahanakiilayasa patithapanakarasa’ 
which mean ‘ one who has established the prestige and glory 
(yasa) of the Satavahana family 

164. Oautamlputra’s efforts at popularity. The name and 
fame of Vikramaditya and Ms romantic career must have been 
prominent in the pubHc mind at the time of Gautamiputra. The 
xAadhras, on the other hand, being ^udras and being usurpers 
of the throne belonging to a brahmana dynasty by the crime of 
murder were naturally looked upon with a certain amount of 
irreverence and disrespect by the people. An expression of this 
public attitude is to be found in the nicknames of the early 
Andhra kings as found in the puranas. Gautamiputra, after 
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his great victory over the EJbakharatas, must have thought of 
retrieving the position of his family. To win popularity he 
became generous towards his enemies (line 5), he celebrated 
rehgious functions and organized feasts and public festivities in 
lavish style imitating the munificence of past renomied puranie 
kings (line 8). He declared himself a patron of the Sakas he 
had conquered, assumed the title of Sakaditya after having 
ousted the Sakarats or Khakharatas, perhaps as a counterblast 
to the memory of Vikramaditya. While Vikramaditya was an 
avowed enemy of the Sakas and was known by the sobriquet 
‘Sakari', Gautamiputra declared himself a friend and patron of 
the Sakas. In later years he married his son to the daughter of 
Eudradaman who was certainly of non-Indian descent and 
probably a ^aka. (164.) ^ Gautamiputra was also knovm as 
‘^akendra’ or ‘lord of the Sakas’. 

165. Conciliatory Policy of Gautamiputra. parallel to 
Gautamiputra’s conciliatory policy towards the ^akas is to be 
found in English history. When the Anglo-Saxons began to 
settle in different parts of England the surviving Britons were 
gradually driven westward and came to be known as the Welsh 
or ‘strangers’. A Welsh prince, Llewellyn by name, rose in rebel- 
lion against Edward I but was killed in battle about 1281 A.B. 
The other Welsh chieftains submitted to Edward, and Wales 
was joined to England. Edward was desirous of securing the 
willing loyalty of the newly acquired province. He promised 
to the chieftains to give them a ruler who was ‘ born in their 
own land, could not speak a word of English, and never did 
wrong to man, woman or child’. When he was asked to carry 
out his promise, he showed his infant son, Edward, who was 
born in Carnarvon in 1284. The chieftains accepted little 
Edward as their prince. From that time the eldest son of the 
English sovereign has always received the title of Prince of 
Wales. It was exactly by a similar process that Gautamiputra 
^atakarrii, the, conqueror of the ^akas, came to be regarded as 
‘Sakaditya’, ‘Sakendra’ and even ‘the 6aka’ by the general 
populace of his time. 

166. The Starting of the Saka Era. To commemorate his 
victory Gautamiputra started an era which came to be known 
both as the Salivahana era and the Saka era. This served to 
act as a second counterblast to Vikramaditya ’s reputation. 
Just as Vikramaditya’s era got popular through the astronomers 
and astrologers of his court who prepared almanacs fixing the 
times and dates of different Hindu festivals and religi 9 us functions 
in terms of Vikrama Samvat, so in the case of the Saka era also 
State astronomers helped to popularize its use by incorporating 
it in the almanacs. Both the Vikrama Samvat and the Sali- 
vahana Sakavda are mentioned side by side in Indian calendars 
even at the present time. Although ^ahvahana Gautami- 
putra ^ri Satakarni could not oust the Vikrama era, he succeeded 
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in eatablisiiing bis own era on a permanent footing. Tbe Kali 
era, wMcb I have already shown to be a modified form of the 
Kanda era, the Vikrama Samvat and the Sahvahana Sakavda are 
the only three Hindu eras that have acquired an all-India 
currency. They have survived in calendars to this day. J. F. 
Fleet is also of opinion that the Saka era was popularized b}^ the 
astronomers. (The Saka Era. jras. 1910. p. 822.) The tradition 
that says that the Saka era was started to commemorate the 
death of a great Saka king is also true in the sense that Gautaini- 
putra became Sakaditya after having conquered the reigning 
Khakharata or the Saka emperor. It is hkely the Khakharata 
king died in the fight. The death of this king would thus 
naturally comcide with the victorj^ of Gautamiputra. In con- 
nection with the question of the origin of the Saka era the follow- 
ing quotation from ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarmn’. Vol. II. 
Part I, ‘Kharosthi Inscriptions ’ by Sten KonoAV, Introduction, 
p. xxvii is interesting : ‘After some time {Kdldntarena henai) 
Vikramaditya, king of Mala va, ousted this K^aka d 3 masty (uppd- 
dittd sagdna tarn and estabhshed his own era {payaddvio 

niyao samvachcliharo). But also his dynasty was uprooted 
{iassa vi vamsam uppddiuna), hj Miothev Saka King (Sagardyd), 
who established an era of his own when 135 years of the Vikrama 
era had elapsed {paT^atise vdsasae VikJcamasamvachcIihamssa 
vollm panvattiuT^a fhavio je^am samvachchharo niyao). It is 
then added that this incident has been narrated [eyam pdsam- 
giyam samalchJidyam) in order to give information about the 
(origin of the) Saka era {Sagalcdlajanan-attham) \ {Kdla- 
hdchdryakathdnaka, a work of unknown date.) 

167. Western Satraps were Tributaries to the Andhras. The 
regnal dates of Gautamiputra ^ri Satakarni ranging from 74 A. D. 
to 130 A.D., within which period the epoch of the Saka era falls, 
as also the traditional and the inscriptional evidence go to 
support the assumption that the ^aka era was started by the sixth 
Andhra king ^ri Satakarni. Once this is admitted it will be 
seen that there is no alternative but to recognize that the western 
satraps, who dated in Saka era, were tributaries to the Andhras. 
In this connection the title ‘ ^akendra ’ (Lord of the ^akas) that 
tradition ascribes to ^alivahana appears to be significant. (161.) 
Rapson writes ‘That the dates of the Western Ksatrapas are 
actually recorded in years of the 6aka era, beginning in 78 A.I)., 
there can be no possible doubt (v. R.IO., §83; J.R.A.S., 1899, 
p. 365). The question of the origin of this era has, therefore, 
an important bearing on the history of this dynasty. The 
titles ‘ksatrapa’ and ‘mahaksatrapa’ certainly show that the 
Western Ksatrapas were originally feudatories ; and the era used 
by them is presumably, as is regularly the case in similar instances, 
the era of the dynasty to which they paid allegiance'. (Gca. 
p. cv.) 
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168. Appointments of Bhumalca, Castana and Pulumdvi as 


XLV,.' CTautami- 
putra and Western 
Satraps 


Provincial Governors, The evidence in favour 
of the Andhra origin of the Saka era is fairly 
conclusive. We may now safely attempt a 
little historical reconstruction to elucidate 


the position of the western satraps during the time of GautaBai- 
putra Sri Satakarni. Gautamiputra Sri SM'akarni ascended the 
throne in 74 a.C. After having established himself firmly he led 
an, expedition sometime before A.D. 78 against the Khakharata 
king, one of whose ancestors ' had wrested a part of the Andhra 
dominion. Gautamiputra succeeded in completely ousting the 
Khakharata monarch from all his possessions and also in sub- 
jugating various other tribes of ^akas, Palhavas and Yavanas. 
He acquired immense wealth. by his military victories (line 9, 
Bala4ri inscription.) He started an era in commemoration of 
the victor^r in A.B, 78. In pursuance of the conciliatory poHcy 
that he adopted towards his vanquished enemies he appointed 
Bhumaka, a scion of the Khakharata family, to the governorship 
of the province of Maharastra and Castana, probably a member 
of some other family (Kardamaka?) conquered by him, to the 
satrapy of the Malavas. These appointments seem likely to 
have been made shortly after 78 A.D. About this period he also 
placed his mother Gautami BalaM as the regent in the Daksina- 
patha in charge of his minor son Pulumavi. Sometime between 
100 and 130 A.D. his son was married to the daughter of Rudra- 
daman the grandson of Castana. AH the satraps under Gautami- 
putra including Usabhadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, dated 
their records in terms of the ^aka era. Gautamiputra neither 
killed Nahapana nor did he restrike Nahapana’s coins in com- 
memoration of his victory over him. Nahapana, Castana, 
Usabhadata and Rudradaman were all satraps under the protec- 
tion of the suzerain Gautamiputra. None of the western satraps 
were independent kings although they used the title of 'raja’ 
and minted coins in their own names. 


IL Queen Bala^rI, Queen JivasutI and Gautamiputra 

§R1 SlTAKARNI 

169. Gautamiputra" s Inscription. I shall now consider the 
inscriptions in which Gautamiputra Sri ^ata- 
XLVI. Gautami- karni figures. I give below the translations 
.data!'“‘^fvasfiS inscriptions by Bhagvanlal Indraji, 

Inscription numbered 1125 and 1126 by Liiders. Nasik, 

Pandu-Lena Caves, Inscription 4 (p. 558- 
bg. Vol. XVI. Is. 1125). Translation by Bhagvanlal Indraji. 
(Por transliteration of the inscription, see ap) : 

(1) To the Perfect one. From Benakataka of 
Govardhana, which is the camp of victory of the 
Vaijayanti army, the illustrious lord Satakarni, 
son of Gautami, 

k 
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(2) coHiiiiaiids the minister Vishnupalita in Govardhana, 

that (whereas) there is at the present day a field in 
the village of Aparakakhadi (Aparakaksliati ?) 
owned by Rishabhadatta, 

(3) and (measuring) 200 nivartanas, this our field 

(measuring) 200 nivartanas, vre give to the Tekirasi 
ascetics of this (mountain). We grant rights 
(immunity 1) in connection with this field. 

(4) It is not to be entered, not to be injured, not to be 

worked for salt (?), to be freed from all ordinary 
local dues (?). These are the immunities granted 
to this field. 

(5) This document has been written here by Suviya 

(Suvirya) ; it has been commanded by the minister 
Sivaguta (Sivagupta) ; touched by the great lord. 

(6) The plate (which was) kept (was) given on the first 

day of the second fortnight of the rainy season in 
the year 18 for the use of recluses. 

170. Jwasutd's Inscription, Inscription 5. (is. 1126.) 
(Line 6 of Inscription 4 continued.) (For transliteration of the 
inscription, see ap) : 

(6) To the Perfect one. The gift by the minister Samaka 

from the Queen. 

(7) Health to be inquired of Samaka, the minister at 

Govardhana, at the command of Jivasuta, the 
queen Dowager, the great queen of King Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, 

(8, 9) and he to be told ‘Here we had given a field in the 
east in the village of Kakhadi to the recluse 
mendicants living in the cave, charitably given by 
us in mount Triratoi. That field is being 
cultivated (but) the village is uninhabited. 

(10) Such being the case we now give a hundred (100) 

nivartanas of the royal field in our possession on 
the confines of the city to the recluse mendicants 
of Trirasmi. 

(11) We grant parihara (immunity?) to this field. It is 

not to be entered, not to be injured, not to be dug 
for salt, and to be free from the ordinary dues of 
the country, with all kinds of immunities. Such 
being the immunities let none take the field. ‘Do 
you record here the parihara (immunity ? ) of this 
field', is the command of Suviya (Suvirya). In 
the year 24 

(12) on the fifth (5) day of the fourth fortnight of the 

monsoon months, the writing on the plate has 
been engraved here at the command of the Queen. 
The documents for the ascetics (had been) prepared 
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in the year 24 on the tenth day of the second 
fortnight of the summer months. 

111. Jwasiita the name of Gautamlputra's Queen. With 
reference to the inscription No. 1126 Rapson writes ‘This is an 
order of the king to be communicated to Syamaka, the minister 
in Govardhana, in the name of the king Gautamiputra and of 
the king’s queen-mother whose son is living”. The name of this 
queen, Bala-Sri, is known from her inscription dated in the 19th. 
^^ear of her grandson Pulumavi’. (Gca. p. xlviii.) According 
to Bhagvanlal Indraji there is no reference to BalaM in this 
inscription; the queen who makes the gift is named ‘Jivasuta’; 
she is the great queen of king Gautamiputra Satakarni and not 
his mother. The word ‘jivasuta’ in line 7 of the inscription 
has been supposed by Rapson and some other scholars to mean 
‘ whose son is living ’ . The original passage is ‘ raho gotamiputasa 
satakanisa mahadeviya ca jivasutaya rajamatuya vacanena, etc/ 
The meaning is quite clear. Indraji’s rendering of ‘jivasuta’ 
as the name of Gautamiputra ’s queen is certainly the correct 
one. The translation of ‘ jivasuta’ by the words ‘whose son is 
living’ leads to an absurd expression, viz., ‘in the name of the 
king Gautamiputra and of the king’s queen-mother whose son 
is living’. As, according to this interpretation, the inscription 
dinstinctly states that the order is in the name of king Gautami- 
putra there is no sense in saying that the queen-mother’s son, 
w'ho must be the same king, is alive. I propose the following 
translation: [Line 6] Siddham (Perfection). The minister 
Samaka at Govardhana to make the [following] gift from the 
Queen, [Line 7] According to the directions of King Gautami- 
putra Satakarni ’s Queen Consort [who is] also the Queen-mother 
Jivasuta, Samaka at Govardhana is to be enquired of [his] good 
health and then [line 8] he is to be told, etc. 

172. Gautamiputra did not act as a Provincial Governor. 
We may, therefore, safely assume that while inscription Is. 1125 
records the gift of king Gautamiputra, inscription Is. 1126, 
which is a continuation of No. 1125, records that of his queen. 
The expression ‘rajamatuya’ refers to the fact that Jivasuta was 
the mother of Pulumavi. Jivasuta must have belonged to the 
Vasirthi gotra. The time interval between the dates of the two 
inscriptions Nos. 1125 and 1126 is six years. Gautamiputra 
^ri Satakarni enjoyed a reign of 54 years from 74 a.C. to 130 
a.C. It may be assumed that he did not act in the capacity 
of a provincial governor any time previous to his accession. 
The long reign of 54 years is not an impossibility. Inscription 
No. 1125, which is dated in the 18th year of the king, was there- 
fore executed some time about (74-1-18 =) 92 a.C., and the 
inscription of the queen JivasutS. about 98 a.C. 

173. Camp of Vidory. It is not necessary to assume that 
the word ‘ vijayakhadhavara’ occurring in line 1 of No. 1125, the 
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literal meaning of whicli is ‘the camp of victory’ implies that the 
king had Just returned from an actual victorious campaign. The 
word ‘Jayaskandhavara’ is a common one occurring in maiw 
inscriptions and copper-plate grants, (cf. Dahrasena’s copper- 
plate record. Oca. p. Ixiii.) It merely indicates ‘the place of 
residence’ of the king at the time. The royal camp is likely 
to have been called ‘the camp of victory’ irrespective of the 
state of peace or war, particularly in the case of a king who never 
suffered defeat (line 6. Is. 1123). The visits to Govardhana 
were certainly made in the course of pilgrimage, and the queen 
accompanied the king on the first occasion also; in line 8 of 

inscription ISIo. 1126 the expression ‘amhehi 

puvakhetam datam’, which means ‘we gave a field as a gift’, 
refers to the previous joint visit of the king and the queen 
although in the inscription (Is. 1125) only the Idng’s name is to 
be found. 

174. Significance of gift of Usabhadata^s lands made by 
Gautamlp'Utra, The land that the king made a gift of previously 
belonged to one Usabhadata (line 2, Is. 1125). This Usabha- 
data may or may not be the Usabhadata the son-in-law of 
Nahapana. There is nothing in the inscription to suggest that 
U^abhadata’s lands were taken possession of by Gautamiputra 
after the former had been defeated in battle. Had such been 
the case there would have been found some reference to victory 
in the passage. It was customary for kings to make gifts of 
lands belonging to persons who might be his subjects by paying 
the proper price to the owner and acquiring them. Usabhadata, 
the son-in-law of Nahapana, records in inscription Is. 1131, 
line 4, that he paid 4,000 karsapanas to a brahmana as price 
for the field that he donated. It is likely, therefore, that 
Gautamiputra similarly paid the price of the land to Usabhadata 
when he took it from him. Even when any land happened to 
be in the king’s direct possession the king was expected to pay 
its price to the State treasury from his personal funds before he 
could make a gift of it. 

175. Benewal of privileges was not necessary. If we 
compare the Karle inscriptions of Gautamiputra (Is. 1105) and 
Usabhadata (is. 1099), we shall find that a village named Karajika 
or Karajaka, that had been given as gift to the monks of Valuraka 
cave by Usabhadata, was also donated by Gautamiputra probably 
in the year 18 of his reign. . This fact has been interpreted to 
mean that the, edict in inscription No. 1105 ‘was issued by 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni as a result of his victory over 
Nahapana’ for the ‘renewal of privileges previously granted 
by Rsabhadatta’. (Cca. p. xhx.) During the Andhra period 
it was customary to invest all gifts for the purpose of adminis- 
tration in guilds of various classes of artisans. Thus there 
would be no occasion for the ‘renewal of privileges’ even when 
there was a change of the ruling dynasty. It is to be noted 
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that . UsabIiadMa.’s inscription is undated, and that in Gautami- 
putra’s inscription no mention is to he found that the village 
of Kara] aka previously belonged to Usabhadata. Since both the 
inscriptions are to be found close to each other thej?" can both 
be read by a person visiting the place. It is and was not possible 
for visitors to find out who was the earlier donor and to whom 
the merit of the gift should belong. Had the change of donor 
taken place as a result of victory of one over the other the 
inscription of the victor would have recorded the fact. The only 
plausible explanation is that the village must have been donated 
by Usabhadata originally and that it was paid for by Gautami- 
putra when he made a second gift of it. It was not possible 
for anybody, who knew that Gautamiputra was the king, to make 
any mistake regarding the final donor, because Gautamiputra 
and Usabhadata stood in the relation of overlord and satrap; 
the^^ were not two independent kings. 

176, Usabhadata^ s Overlord. In the inscription, Luders 
No. 1131, Usabhadata says that in obedience to the order of 
‘bhattaraka’ (postscript 1) he led an expedition against the 
Malayas. It has been supposed that the word ‘bhattaraka ’ 
refers to Ui^abhadata’s overlord who was his father-in-law 
Nahapana. It must be remembered that Nahapana did not 
use the honorific ‘'te’ with his name, he called himself a ksatrapa 
and could never claim the epithet ‘bhattaraka’ which means 
‘ the great lord ’ (Sed) and which was used only by independent 
kings. In his inscription Usabhadata apparently referred to 
Gautamiputra at whose order he set out against the Malayas. 
We do not find in any inscription anything that might go against 
the suppositiozi that the western satraps were tributaries to 
the Andhras. I have already discussed the significance of 
Rudradaman’s claims, in the Girnar inscription, Luders No. 966, 
of having defeated the lord of the Deccan twice in battle. (50.) 
Rudradaman's victory as well as his daughter’s marriage must 
be dated sometime before 130 A. D. 

177. Pulumdvi^s Regnal Years. Date of BalasrVs death. 

An attempt may now be made to determine 
fho correspondeuce of dates between the 
and Bala^ri^’^ regnal years of Gautamiputra ^ri ^atakarni 
and those of his son VMsthiputra Pulumavi. 
Unfortunately the available data are not adequate for a definite 
conclusion. We fi.nd Pulumavi’s date 19 in the Balasri inscrip- 
tion. If it is assumed that Balasri was the regent in charge 
of Pulumavi and that she was placed in Daksinapatha imme- 
diately after the great victory of Gautamiputra, the accession 
of Pulumavi, who must have been a minor at the time, to the 
provincial throne would be dated about the year 78 A.B. 
There would thus be a difference of 4 years only between the 
regnal dates of the father and the son, Gautamiputra having 
become king in 74 a.C. In the Jivasuta inscription, Luders 1126,. 
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tlie names of Gantamiputra and Ms consort Jivasuta occur to- 
gether while in the Bala^ri inscription the name of Gantamipntra 
is mentioned along with that of his mother. According to Indian 
custom so long as the mother-in-law is living the daughter-in-law 
would not find any prominent mention anywhere. It may be 
pointed out that in inscription No. 1125, of which the Jivasuta 
inscription is a continuation, so to say, there is no mention of 
the queen although, as I have aheady pointed out, the queen 
accompanied the king on the pilgrimage. (173.) Six years 
intervened between the two inscriptions. It may therefore 
be surmised that Bala^ri died in the interval, and Jivasuta 
allowed her name to be recorded after her mother-in-law’s death. 
The date of Bala^ri’s death on this supposition would fall between 
{74-f 18 =) 92 a.C. and 98 a.C. The 19th year of Pulumavi’s 
reign at which date BalaM was alive would be (78-f 19 ==) 
97 a.C. There is therefore no discrepancy between the two 
assumptions. The death of Balas^ri may be fixed at 98 a.C. 
Again, supposing Gautamiputra was 20 years old at the time 
of his accession, and supposing he was born at his mother’s 20th 
year, BalaM’s birth date would be (74--20— 20 =) 34 a.C. 
BalaM would thus be about (98—34 =) 64 years old at the time 
of her death. In inscription, Luders No. 1124, Vasisthq^utra has 
been called ‘navanarasvami’. The word has been taken to mean 


‘ the new lord ’ by Indraji. If we accept this interpretation we 
might say that Pulumavi took over independent charge of the 
province after the death of his grandmother, that is why he was 
called ‘the new lord’. The inscription is dated in his 22nd year. 
Therefore Bala^ri died between the years 19 and 22 of Pulumavi’s 
reign, i.e., between 97 a.C. and 100 a.C. This tallies with the 
other suppositions. 

178. 78 A,D, as Key-date of Gautamiputra' s Times. The 


XLVIII. Chro- 
nology of Gautami- 
putra’s Times 


assumption that Pulumavi’s regnal years 
began in 78 A.D. may therefore be accepted. 
The dates for Gautamiputra (74 a.C.-lSO 
a.C.), Pulumavi (78 A.D.~148 a.C.), Bhumaka, 


Nahapana, Usabhadata and Ayama (78 A.I).“-124 a.C.) 
Ysamotika, Castana, Jayadaman and Rudradaman (78 A.D.- 


150 a.C.) and the fact that the western satraps were feudatory 


to the Andhras will explain the shufGdng of territory that is 


supposed to have taken place by Rapson and others. (Cca. 


pp. cxx, cxxi.) The epoch of the Saka era 78 A.D. is the key- 
date of Andhra chronology of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni’s 
times. See Table XI.' \ 
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XI. ^ ChEONOLOGY of GaUTAMIEITTRA ^Bi ^ATAKABNl’s TIMES 
34 a.G. Gautami Balasri’s birth (approximate date.) 

54 a. C. Gautamipntra’s birth (approximate date.) 

73 a.C. Pulumavi’s birth (approximate date.) 

74 a. C. Gaiitamiputra’s accession. 

78 x4.D. Gautamipntra starts ^aka era. 

78 A.]D. Pfilumavi as provincial governor of the Daksina- 
patha under Balasri. 

78 A.B. Balasri as regent in charge of Pulumavi. 

78 A.D. Bhumaka or his son Xahapana is 
appointed Satrap of Maharastra. 

78 A.D. Ysamotika or his son Castana 
is appointed Satrap of 
Malava. ■' 

92 a.C. Gautamiputra makes a gift of XJsabhadata’s lands. 

97 a.C. Balasri inscription. 

98 a.C. Balasri’s death. 

98 a.C. Jivasuta inscription. 

I Usabhadata’s inscriptions 

124 A.D. Ayama inscription 
130 a.C. Gautamiputra’s death 

130 a.C. Pulumavi’s accession 
148 a.C. Pulmnavi’s death 

150 A.D. Budradanian’s coin. 

Castana’s date lies between 78 a.C. and 124 a.C. Rudradaman’s daughter’s 
marriage with Pulumavi took place some time between, say, 100 a.C. and 
1.30 a.C.; Rudradaman defeated his son-in-law also some time between 
these dates. 

: 12. , Queen NlYAmKl AND, GATJTAMiPtJTEA YajS1aj§ri 

.^ATAKAEM. 

11^, Nanaghat Inscriptions and EpigrapMc Evidence. 1 
shall now consider the Nanaghat inscriptions 
ghS^ Inscri^w' queen myanika or Naganika. These in- 
Queen Nayanika scriptions are numbered 1112 to 1118 in the 
Liiders List. There is dijfference of opinion 
among scholars as regards the relation the different individuals, 
mentioned in the inscriptions, bear to one another. The incubus 
of epigraphic oracle has prevented historians from arriving at 
unbiassed opinions in their discussions of these famous inscrip- 
tions. I have already shown that we can safely brush aside 
epigraphic verdict if it clashes with other evidence (51-61), 
and this remark is particularly applicable to the present case. 

180. The Images and Names. These inscriptions are found 
on the walls of a large cave at the top of the Nanaghat pass that 
leads from the Konkan to Junar in West Poona. The cave was 
very likely a rest-chamber for ascetics. On the two side-walls 
are long lines of inscriptions recording various gifts made in 
connection with Vedic sacrifices by the queen Nayanika, mother 
of prince Vedisiri. On the left wall there are 10 lines of inscrip- 
tions and on the right wall also 10. On the back wall there were 
originally 9 relievo figures now entirely destroyed. Above the 
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heads of the figures are inscriptions, apparently showing the 
names of the personages represented by the figures. The 
inscriptions over the respective positions of the 9 figures are 
given below : 

(1) Baya Simuka Satavahano srimata 

(2) Devi Nayanikaya rano cha 

(3) Siri Satakanino 

(4) Kumaro Bhaya 

(5) (Inscription lost) 

( 6 ) ( . ) 

(7) Maharathi Tranakayiro (Buhler) or 
Maharathagrianka Yiro (Indraji) 

(8) Kiimaro Hakusiri 

(9) Kumaro Satavahana 

181. The Date of Nanaghat Inscriptions. The inscriptions 
on the side-walls mention (i) Kumara Vedisiri and another person 
apparently (ii) a king whose name ended in 'siri’ and (iii) whose 
wife was the mother of Vedisiri and Sati Sirimata and lastly 
(iv) a maharathi. The names over the heads of the figures and in 
the inscriptions on the side-w^alls have been supposed to corres- 
pond. Vedisiri is perhaps referred to as ' kumaro satavahana ’ the 
name over figure 9, Sati Sirimata as 'Kumaro Hakusiri’ the name 
over figure 8, and the mother of Vedisiri and Sati Sirimata as 
'Devi Nayanika’ the name over figure 2. Raya Simuka Sata- 
vahana has been supposed by most scholars to have been the 
father of the king whose name ends in 'sri’ in the inscription. 
This is an entirely gratuitous assumption, I am inclined to 
place the inscriptions and Devi Kayanika and others some time 
between 412 a.C. and 418 a.C. for reasons mentioned below. 
The conservatism of State engravers as also the presence of other 
inscriptions near at hand, which served as epigraphic models 
to them, would explain the old form of the Nanaghat script. 

182. Seven Andhrabhrtyas and twenty -three Andhras. The 
puranas state that there were 19 Andhra kings (Mtp-a. 273. 16) 
followed by 7 Andhrabhrtyas who were also of the Andhra race. 
(Mtp-a. 273. 17, 18; Vap-a. 99. 358, 359.) This gives us (19+7 =) 
26 successive kings. The puranas do not say anything specifically 
about the last 4 kings. Since all the 30 kings were Andhras 
and since only 7 have been definitely stated to be Andhrabhrtyas 
the remaining 23 must have been Andhras other than Andhra- 
bhrtyas. Of these 23 the first 19 ruled before the 7 Andhra- 
bhrtyas. The reign of the Andhrabhrtyas began with the 20th 
king and ended with the 26th, The last 4 kings must therefore 
be Andhras of the old stock. This puranic account may fit the 
inscriptionai records if we assxime that the Vilivayakuras and 
^ivalakuras were Andhrabhrtyas j King No. 23, who has been 
called Gautamiputra and who has been wrongly identified with 
the Gautamiputra Sri ^atakarni of the inscriptions, could then be 
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taken to be Gautamipntra Y^P'^^y^kura. His predecessor king 
Ho. 22, called Sivasvati or &vasvami, would be identified with 
Mathariputra Svami Sakasena or Sakasada, and kings Ho. 20 ' 
and Ho. 21 with Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura and Mathariputra 
Sivalakura respectively. The Baleokouros of Hippokouras 
of Ptolemy (c. 160 A.D.) cannot be any, of these: ViMvayakuras 
as the dates for kings Ho. 20, Ho. 21 and Ho. 23 range from 307 
a.C. to 361 a.G. It is probable that the Vilivayakuras had been 
ruling as hereditary provincial governors from an early time 
before they came to occupy the imperial throne. However nice 
the fit ma 3 r be, it should be kept in mind that in the absence of 
dates in inscriptions and coins of these kings their respective 
identities with the puranic kings remain always a proposition 
of doubtful value even when similarity of names can be found. 
We may tentatively accept these identifications so long as 
conflicting evidence is not forthcoming. 

183. Andhra siih-clans and the meaning of the word Vili- 
myahwra. According to 99. 368 the 

Gians Andhras were divided into five sub-clans 

which were all contemporaneous. The 
sub-clans may be surmised to have been as follows: (1) the 
^atavahanas, (2) the Cutus, (3) the Mudas, (4) the Vilivayas and 
(5) the Abhiras. Regarding the name Vilivayakura it may be 
pointed out that the word ‘vaya? means 'leader’. (Sed.) 
'Vilivaya’ means 'leader or lord of vili’. 'Kura’ is the same as 
‘kula’ or 'kuda’ or 'kada’ (as in Cutukadananda) and means 
' sub-clan ’ or ' family ’. There is an author named Vilinatha Kavi 
who wrote a drama called 'Madanmanjari Hataka’. (Burnell, 
170a. A classified index to the Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Palace at Tanjore. London 1880.) The name 'Vihnatha’ is 
identical in meaning with ' Vilivaya ’. Vilinatha might have been 
very well the name of a local &va image. The ancient town of 
Vellore (Horth Arcot) used to be known as Vella (MMW. Sed), and 
Vilinatha was probably the deity of the place. If this guess be 
correct Sivalakura and Vilivayakura would refer to the same 
sub-clan; the sub-clan derived its name from the presiding deity 
of the place. According to the puranas there were 10 Abhira 
kings who were also Andhrabhrtyas. Their rule, like that of 
the other 7 Andhrabhrtyas mentioned in the same sloka, was 
contemporaneous mth the rule of the Andhras and was included 
in the total period of Andhra reign. (Vap-a. 99. 368, 369; 
Mtp-a. 273. 17, 18.) The Abhiras were thus Andhras and be- 
longed to one_of the royal sub-clans. Isvarsena, Isvardatta 
and the other Abhiras were not interlopers as has been supposed 
by some scholars. That the Abhiras belonged to a royal sub- 
clan of the Andhras explains the fact that Isvardatta, although 
he was a mere mahaksatrapa, dated his records in regnal years. 
It is probable that there were 10 Abhira kings of the Traikutaka 
family counting backwards from Dahrasena. 
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184. The last 4 Sdtavdhanas. ■ We may therefore assume 
that the reign of the Satavahana sub-clan ended with the death 
of the 19th king. After this the imperial Andhra throne passed 
into the hands of other Andhra sub-clans whose rule ended with 
the 26tli king. The . Satavahanas were re-established on the 
throne from the time of YajhaM the 27th king till the end of 
the dynasty in 435 a.C. Pulorna was the 30th and the last 
Satavahana king. 

185. Hindu Religioiis Revival, It is likely that although 

the early Andhra kings of the Satavahana 
sub-clan followed Hindu ideals and traditions, 
as can be seen from the Balasri inscription, 
the later Andhrabhrtyas were more incHned towards Buddhism 
and Jainism. The large number of gifts made to monks of these 
faiths may be taken as an index of their popularity. When the 
Satavahanas re-established themselves as paramount lords they 
tried to revive Hindu religious practices. The name YajhaM 
the first of the later Satavahanas is itself an indication of Hindu 
religious revival. It may be surmised that the ISTanaghat 
inscriptions were executed at the order of Nayanika, the queen 
of Yajna^ri Satakarni, after the death of her husband at the 
time when Vijaya the 28th king was on the throne, i.e., between 
412 and 418 a.C. Vijaya might have been a brother of Yajna- 
sri. Nayanika was perhaps the regent in charge of her minor 
son Vedisiri who was the provincial governor of the Dak^ina- 
patha (line 2, left wall). She appears to have acted in the same 
capacity for her son as BalaM had done for Pulumavi. 

186. Meaning of the name Hahusiri, Nayanika celebrated 
vedic sacrifices on a lavish scale. Her son was named Vedisiri 
the Sanskrit equivalent of which would be Veda^ri. Her other 
son was named Hakusiri which is very likely the Prakrita form 
of Sukta^ri meaning Hhe grace of vedic sukta or mantra h 
SuktaM would be converted into ^aktuM and then into Haku- 
siri in Prakrita. Buhler writes: ‘Hakusiri, which, according to 
the method of speUing used in ancient inscriptions, may stand 
for Hakkusiri, would correspond exactly to Sanskrit ^aktuM, 
“he whose glory is the (sacrificial) barley-flour’’’, (aswi. V. 
p. 64. n.) The occurrence of the name ‘Sati Sirimata’ in 
line 4, left wall, has led Biihler and others to identify him with 
Kumaro Hakusiri of the relievo figure. Buhler writes: ‘Now if 
^akti is the Sanskrit et 3 nnon of Sati, it is quite possible that 
Haku, which, according to the method of speUing adopted in the 
old inscriptions, may stand for Hakku, is another stronger prakrit 
corruption of Sakti’. (ibid., p. 68.) In my opinion the original 
name of the prince was SuktaM which suffered change in two 
directions, one as already stated and the other as follows: 
Sukta^ri— Sakti^ri — ^ati^ri — Satisiri. Buhler is perhaps right 
in guessing that Hakusiri, who was the elder brother of Vedisiri, 
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' was dead at the time when the inscription was incised ’ , {ihii. , 
p.,69.),. 

187. Vedairl, Vadasrl and Gadasdti. It is quite in the 
fitness of things that the two sons of ' Yajnasri should have been 
named Suktasri and VedaM. In the piiranas the name of the 
29th king shows several variant forms, e.g., CandraM (Viain), 
Oandasri (Mtp-a.), DandaM (Vap-a.) and VadaM (Badcliffe 
Mtp.; Vip-w. IV. p. 201). The last name VadaM may be taken 
to be a corrupt form of Vedasri. In coins we find the name 
^Vasithiputa Siri Oada Satib Referring to the coins of this 
king Rapson remarks that his name is spelt in two ways, viz.^ 
either with a dental or with a lingual d. ^ (Cca. p. 30 n.) The 
name of the king has been called Vada Satakarni by Vincent 
Smith, {ibid.) Support is thus found from coins for almost all 
the variant names recorded by the puranas. Chinese records 
describe this king as Yue-ai, i.e., CandraM. 

188. V dsisthlputra Vedasn. Yajnasri has been caUed 
Gautamiputra in inscriptions and coins. Gautamiputra’s wife 
cannot belong to Gautama gotra. She may be a VMsthi. 
The queen of the sixth Andhra king the great Gautamiputra was 
a Vasi§thi. It appears that Nayanika, the queen of Yajnasri 
Gautamiputra, was also a Vasisthi; her son Vedisiri may be taken 
to be the Vadasiri of the coins who was a Vasisthiputra. 

189. Siiuka is probably the correct name of the first Andhra 

King. Now coming to the name Simuka that 
^ appears over the first relievo figure Bhag- 

vanlal Indraji writes 'Dr. Biihler has suggest- 
ed that Simuka the first statue in the Nanaghat chamber is 
Sisuka, the first name which occurs in the Matsya Puran list. 
This suggestion seems probable and is supported by the consi- 
deration that the Sipraka of the Vishnu, the Sindhuka of the 
Vayu, and the ^isuka of the Matsya Purans appear to be ail 
corruptions of the Nanaghat name Simuka, arising from a 
misreading of the letter mu, a mistake which seems to have been 
made about the fourth or fifth century. At that time mu might 
be read either as pra, shu or dhu, and each Puran writer adopted 
the reading he thought to be the best. And as Sishuka and 
Sidhuka seemed meaningless names they were changed into 
&^uka and Sindhuka". (bg. XVI. p. 612.) Chances are against 
the assumption that the first Andhra king had a name without 
a meaning. During the Andhra period even ^akas, Yavanas 
and Palhavas sported Sanskritic names. If in the fifth century 
A.D. it was possible to read mu as shu the reverse was also true. 
As the Nanaghat inscription was executed some time after 412 
a.C. it might be that the original name Sisuka in the copy was 
read as Simuka by the engraver. Then again there is another 
possibility. The letter '^a" occurs rarely in Prakrita words and 
it is likely that many variants of this letter existed one of which 
resembled 'mab To my eye the letter supposed to be 'ma" 
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in tke word, read as ' Simuka ’ appears to be somewhat differeiit 
from the other ma’s, in the word "kumara’ occurring in the 
Nanaghat inscription. The upper part of the middie letter in 
the word read as ‘Simuka’ resembles more a V than the half 
circle of other ma’s. There is just the possibility that the letter 
is ‘sa’ and not ‘ma’. The resemblance would be explained by 
the supposition that the inscription was executed at a time when 
the two letters could be confused. The occurrence of sporadic 
forms of letters in inscriptions is not a rarity. Vincent Smith 
writes ‘Many alphabetical forms specialty characteristic of 
Gupta inscriptions are found sporadically in Kiisana records 
(see No. 46 of List of Inscriptions) while on the other hand, 
Gupta documents often exhibit archaic forms specialty character- 
istic of the Kusana age ’. (The Kusan Period of Indian Hisotr}’', 
jras. 1913. p. 35.) 

190. Nanaghat Inscriptions were very likely executed by the 
Queen of Yajhasrl. The assumption that the Nanaghat in- 
scriptions were executed by the queen of Yajhasri is thus seen to 
be supported by the following arguments: (i) the names Sukta- 
^ri and Vedasri of the princes are in conformity with the name 
Yajhasri of the father. The worn out name of the king in 
the inscription ends with a ‘sri’ ; (ii) vedic rites in place of Bud- 
dhistic ceremonies were likely to have been inaugurated by royal 
personages on the re-establishment to the throne of the SMa- 
vahana sub-clan. This occurred at the time of YajnaM, i.e., 
about 403 a.C. ; (iii) the placing of rehevo figure of ^i^uka the 
first Satavahana, the founder of the dynasty, along with those 
of the other; members of YajnaM’s family to emphasize the fact 
that the fetavahana sub-clan was re-estabhshed ; (iv) the 
identification of Vedisiri with the 29th king ; and (v) lastly the 
probable occurrence of a sporadic form of the letter ‘^a’ peculiar 
to the fifth century A.D. in the inscription. In spite of the 
plausibility of the above arguments it must be kept in mind that 
since the Nanaghat inscriptions bear no date the identifications 
cannot be considered as certain. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that Yajna^ri’s queen Nayanika, the Sansliitic^ form 
of whose name is Naganika, belonged to a Naga family. Sisuka 
the first Andhra king was also connected with the Nagas. 

191. Peculiarities of the J oghfbUerrdlhi Hoard. Gautamiputra 

^ Sri Yajfia Satakarni like his illustrious 
LIII. Yajiia^ri ancestor and namesake Gautamiputra ^ri 
of Naimp^a Satakarni, the sixth Andhra king, was a power- 

ful monarch. The variety of his coins and 
the extent of their provenance clearly show his superior position 
among the Andhra kings. For some reason which cannot be 
definitely specified restruck and double-struck Andhra coins 
begin to make their appearance at the time of the Vilivayakuras 
downwards. The restruck coins of Nahapana, however, are 
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generally ascribed to ' Gautamiputra ^atakarni, the sixth king, 
■wrongly supposed to be the 23rd king. I have an impression 
that these coins, all of Avhich, without any exception, are to be 
traced to a single hoard, ms., the Joghaltembhi find, Were re- 
struck at the time of Yajhasri. About 300 years had elapsed 
at the time of YajhaM since Nahapana issued his coins. Some- 
body found the , hoard and had a portion , of them restruck in 
order to be able to. use the coins. , That there was no’ original 
coin of Gautainiputra or of anybody else in the hoard is a strong 
proof of the fact that the restamping was done after the hoard 
had been found, hlahapana’s coins seem to have been restruck 
with different dies. It is likely that in order to avoid the con- 
fiscation of any part of the hoard by the State under the treasure 
trove act of the times (29) the discoverer was getting the coins 
restamped in small quantities in different places representing 
them to be his heirloom. This must have been a slow process. 
The discoverer died leaving the hoard hidden, and a part of it 
unstamped. Scott writes 'The great variety of dies used in 
making the counter-impression is as noticeable as the variety 
in the case of Nahapana’s coins to whichT have drawn attention. 
The work was evidently done by many different workmen, of 
very different abilities, and probably at many different places’. 
(The hTasik- Joghaltembhi-Hoard of Nahapana’s Coins, Rev. H. B. 
Scott, jbhras. XXII. p. 241.) Rapson writes 'The latter 
class, (restruck coins of Nahapana) which comprises more 
than two-thirds of the total number of coins found, has, 
struck over the ordinary types of Nahapana, the Andhra types, 
obv. “Caitya with inscr.” : rev. "Ujjain symbol”, which appear 
together on lead coins of Pulumavi, ^iva Sri, Canda ^ati and &i 
Yajna, but which had not previously been found associated on 
coins of Gautamiputra Satakarni. So far as is known at present, 
these types were not used for any independent silver coinage, 
hut were simply employed for the purpose of re-issuing the 
existing currency’. (Oca. p. Ixxxix.) 

192. Ooim hearing the Legend ^Gautamiputra j§dtakan^i\ 
The facts noted above will be best explained by the supposition 
that Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni did not issue any coin having 
ascended the imperial throne without a probationary period of 
provincial governorship. On the other hand, Yajna^ri had a 
long period of provincial reign, viz,^ 18 years or more, and it is he 
that is responsible for all the coins bearing the legend 'Gautami- 
putra ^ri Satakarni’. The oonchshell symbol, if it has been 
correctly deciphered, that exists in the coin ascribed to Gautami- 
putra Sri Satakarni (Cca, p. 17), is peculiar to Gautamiputra 
Yajna^ri Satakarni ; this is another argument in favour of the 
assertion that Gautamiputra l§ri Satakarni, the sixth king, the 
so-called conqueror of Xahapana, did not mint any coin at all. 
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13. Some Tentative Identifications 

193. Difficulties in identifying the ^PulumdvV of the Ooins^ 

Tiie inscriptions and coins of other Andhra 
Krsna, and or of their satraps need not be considered 

4ri Piilumavi for the present as they do not throw any 

fresh light on x^dhra chronology; neither do 
they help ns in establishing the identities of puranic Andhra 
kings. I should like to point out that king Krsna of the Nasik 
inscription, Ltiders No. 1144, and of the coin (Cca. p. 48) may 
not after all be the second puranic king of the same name. There 
is another Krsna, apparently also of the Satavahana sub-clan, 
in the puranic list, viz,, No. 16 who has been called Nemikr^na 
(Vap) or Goraksakrsna (Vip-w.) He may very well be the person 
mentioned in the inscription and the coin. Martin has described 
two coins of Puluinavi with the legends ‘ Sivasiri Puhimavisa ’ 
and ‘Vasithiputa Sivasiri Palumavisa’ respectively. {Numis- 
matic Supplement for 1934, Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 318, p. 61 N.) These coins raise 
grave doubts about the hitherto accepted identifications of the 
several Pulumavis appearing in the puranic list ; in view of this find, 
ascribing a particular coin to a particular Pulumavi becomes a 
very difficult if not an impossible task. There is nothing to 
show in the coins themselves whether all of them that have the 
legend Pulumavi belong to the same king or to different kings 
bearing the same name. The name, found in Martini's coins, 
hSivasri’ suggests the later Andhras. According to the Anan- 
dasram Matsya the name of the 25th king is Sivasri Puloma; 
Visnu calls him ^atakarni Sivasri, the Radcliffe manuscript calls 
him simply oiya^ri. Very likely the coins with the legend 
^ Vasisthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi’ are to be ascribed to this 
king. K. N. Dikshit has lately described a copper coin with the 
legend ‘Raiio Sivasiris x5pilakasa’. (jrasb. Numis. Supplement. 
XLYII. pp. 93, 94 N.) This coin may be ascribed to the eighth 
king tentatively. V 

194. Filling up the gaps, I have already established four 

points of contact between the puranic and 
inscriptional series of Andhra kings on 
the basis of independent dates on both sides 
and of similarity of names. An attempt may now be made to 
indicate the inscriptional and coin names of some of the remaining 
26 kings. The identifications of these kings are bound to be 
tentative as no dates other than puranic are available. Neither 
is there any other indication that might definitely fix their 
individual positions in the puranic list. A reference to Table XII 
will show the proposed identifications. 


Table XIL Identifications 
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14,. Reconsteected. Andhba Cheonology 

195. .Chronological: History. Tlie . chronological history of 
.the, Andhra, period may now, be summarized. 

LVI. Eeeon- Roi* further details and for information of the 
O^ronSoffy ^ and. the economic, condition of the 

people during this period reference may be 
.made.. to the Amtiiigs of other workers on Andhra history. 

..,196. Be-corntnicted Andhra History. About, 66 b.C. Deva- 
bliiiti, the last of the Sun ga kings, was murdered by his brahmana 
„. minister Vasudeva who usurped the throne. Yasudeva belonged 
,to: the.Kanya family. • The .Kanvas,, traced their descent to the 
ancient Piiru dynasty. The Kanvas were originally ksatriyas 
and became brahmanas later on. ' (Yip-b. lY. ' 19. 2, 10.) In spite 
of their ksatriya blood the Kanvas wvere weak rulers. Towards 
the end of Yasudeva s reign a provincial governor, with his 
capital at Ujjayini, Yikramaditya by name, broke free from 
the Kanva yoke, annexed adjoining territories and declared 
himself an independent king. In 21 b.C. another provincial 
governor of the Kanvas, named Sii§uka, killed the last Kanva 
king Su^arman and captured the imperial throne. The ^ short 
reign of the Kanva d^masty came to an end in 21 b.C. Sisuka 
was an Andhra and a siidra by caste. His capital was at 
Rratisthana, the modern Paithan. Very likely he was a Naga 
originally belonging to Andhradesa. He came of a clan called 
Satakarni, and the suh-clan or family to which he belonged was 
named Satavahana or Salivahana. The Satakarnis followed the 
matriarchal social system prevalent in the Deccan, ^i^uka’s 
ancestors were hereditary provincial governors from the time 
of the l^uhgas. The long association of the Satakarnis with the 
people of the west was responsible for their giving up the matri- 
archal form of inheritance although in other matters they ob- 
served matriarchal custom. Amongst the Satakarnis the suc- 
cession often devolved upon brothers in preference to the son. 
This compromise between the patriarchal and the matriarchal 
system of inheritance w’'as probably one of the most important 
factors that led to the appointment of princes of the royal 
blood as provincial governors and the appointment of dowager 
queens as regents when the princes happened to be minors. 

197. Bid for Sovereignty. When Sisuka ascended the 
imperial throne in. 21 b.C. he found a formidable rival in 
Yikramaditya. A bid for sovereignty ensued between these two 
pow-erful and ambitious princes. Yikramaditya was overthrown 
in about 18 b.C. after a great fight and had to acknowdedge the 
suzerainty of Sisuka during the rest of his life. It appears that 
the province of Malava, conquered at so much cost, was lost to 
the Andhras some time a.fter the death of Sisuka probably as a 
result of the rise of the Kiisana power. After Sisuka "s death in 
2 a.O. his brother Krsiia became the king. Nothing definite is 
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knowm about the princes w^'ho came after Sisu^ till w^e come to 
the sixth king who was called Gaiitamiputra Sr! Satakarni. 

198. The Great Gaiitamlfutra. Gautamiputra was a gxeat 
king. He ascended the throne in 74 a.C. He succeeded in 
reconquering all his ancestral dominions, in subjugating the 
Sakas, Yavanas and Palhavas that had formed small independent 
principalities,' and in conquering, other ksatriya kings of his, 
time w^ho had defied Andhra supremacy. His greatest military 
exploit was the conquest of the Khakharatas, a family of powerful 
Saka emperors. Gautamiputra re-established the prestige of 
his family. He w-as generous towards his defeated enemies, and 
he appointed them as provincial governors under him. He had 
several Saka governors as satraps. He appointed Castana the 
Saka to the governorship, of the reconquered province of Malava 
and Bhiimaka, another Saka, to the rulership of Maharastra. 
Gautamiputra came to be known as the friend of the Sakas and 
was called Sakaditya. He founded an era to commemorate 
his victories in 7 8 A .D . The era was known as Sakavda and also- 
as the Salivahana era. 

199. Provincial Governors iinder Oatitaintfidr a. All pro- 
vincial governors and satraps under Gautamiputra, unless they 
belonged to the royal family, had to record State events in terms 
of his era. The provincial governors, however, were allowed 
great latitude in all matters. They waged wars on their own 
account, and minted coins. The imperial authority did not inter- 
fere in these affairs. It remained satisfied so long as it regularly 
got its dues. This arrangement lent strength to the imperial 
Andhras and was perhaps one of the reasons that contributed to 
the long reign of the Andhra dynasty. 

200. The Andhras and the Kusdnas. The relation of the 
Andhras to the Kusanas is not at all clear. That two powerful 
empires should exist side by side without coming into conflict 
with each other is rather strange. It is stranger still that no 
record of their mutual relationship should be left in coins, and 
inscriptions. If it is proved that the Kusanas used the Saka 
era then that would be a strong presumptive evidence in favour 
of the assumption that the Kustoas were feudatories to the 
Andhras for a part of their empire at least. Gautamiputra 's 
mother records in an inscription that her son conquered the 
Khakharatas who, as there are reasons to believe, were a very 
powerful dynasty of kings. If the use of the Saka ex'a by the 
Kusanas is substantiated it would be possible to identify either 
Kadphises I or Kadphises II, whoever of these two died in 78 
A.D., with the Khakharata mentioned in the inscription. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that although Kaniska 
has been described as Yajatiraja’ in inscriptions in pursuance 
of his family custom, he does not use this title in any of his coins. 
No separate Indian name for the Kusanas exists; they were 
grouped together with the ^akas, a name familiar to Indians for 
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many centuries past, having come through the same route, one 
in the wake of the other. According to Laufer, the Yue-chi, 
the people to which the Ku^anas belonged, were Scythic Iranians. 
(Ehi. p, 264. n.) The Kusanas could thus be known as Sakas. 
The Kiisana kings appear to have been called Sakarats or Saka 
emperors; K.hakharata is probably the Prakrita form of Sakarat. 
All this however is mere conjecture at the present state of our 
knowledge, and we must wait for further information before any 
definite opinion can be pronounced in this matter. 

201 . The End of the Andhra Empire, The Satavahana sub- 
clan enjoyed uninterrupted reign from 21 b.C. to 307 a.C. when 
the Andhrabhrtyas, who were provincial governors under the 
Satavahanas and very probably related to them, came into 
power. The old Andhra stock of Satavahanas occupied the 
imperial throne again in 403 a.C. when Yajna^ri became king. 
YajfiaM was a great prince and he tried to revive the glory 
of the Satavahana family. He, it seems, was a supporter of 
Hindu religion as distinguished from Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Hindu revival that attained its acme about the time of the 
Ouptas started in Andhra times. The Andhra empire which 
began in 21 b.C. came to an end in 435 a.C. having lasted for 
four centuries and a half. Minor Andhra princes continued to 
reign in isolated provinces either as independent kings or as 
provincial governors under other kings for a long time afterwards. 
If the date of the Gupta era has been correctly fixed the great 
Andhra empire must have shown signs of disintegration with 
the rise of the Guptas from about 320 A. D. 

202. Andhras as Patrons of Learning. The Andhras appear 
to have been enlightened rulers under whom arts and commerce 
flourished. They were patrons of learning. The names of two 
Andhra kings, viz,^ Sisuka and Hala, are connected with literary 
works. The science of astronomy received great encouragement 
at Vikramaditya’s court and it was at his time that IJjjayini 
became the zero point from which longitudes are calculated in 
Indian astronomical works. This was a great achievement of 
Vikramaditj^a. Gautamiputra §ri l^atakarni, who founded the 
Saka era, must have followed the scientific traditions of 
Vikramaditya’s times. The use of the ^aka era in later astro- 
nomical works shows that the Andhras had a share also in the 
revival of Hindu astronomy that began in the first century 
before the Christian era. 
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• APPENDIX \\ 

Balaam. . Iksgriptiok. Pahdf-Lena ■ Caves. Nasik 

Liiders No. 1123. Transliteration according to 
: ' BLT bg. XVI. 1883. pp. 560, 551 A Inscription 2. ■ 

[For translation see (150)] 

Line L siddha[m] rano vasit-hiputasa siripnlumayisa savacliare 
ekunavise 19 gimhana pakbe bitiye 2 divase terase 
13 rajaraiio gotamiputasa himavatmeru — 

Line 2. nia[n]darapavatasanisarasa asikasusakamnlakasura- 
tliakiikiiraparataaniipavidabha akaraba[ii]tirajasa 
yi[n]jha[r]ohavataparicata saliyakanliagirima[n]“ 
casiritanamalayamabi[n]da — 

Line 3. setagiricakorapavatapatisa savarajalokama[n]dala- 
patigaliitasasanasa divasakarakaravibodtiitakamala- 
biniala sadisabadanasa tisamudatoyapitavabanasa 
patipunacadama[n]dalasasirika — 

Line 4. piyadasanasa varavaraiiavikamacaruvikamasa bbuja- 
gapatibiioga pmabatavipuladigliasu[n]darabhujasa 
abhyodakadanakiHnanibbayakarasa avipanamatu- 
susnsaka[ra]sa suvibbatativagadesakalasa — 

Line 6. porajananivisesasamasukbadukhasa khatiyadapama- 
namadanasa sakayavanapalhayanisudanasa dha- 
mopajitakaraviniyogakarasa kitaparadbepi satnjane 
apanaM[m]sarucisa dijavarakutubavivadha — 

Line 6. nasa khakharatava[m]saniravasesakarasa satavahana- 
kulayasapatithapanakarasa savama[n]dalabbiva- 
ditaca[r]anasa vmivatitacatuvanasa[n]karasa aneka- 
samarava j itasatusaghasa aparaj itavij ayapataka- 

sa[sa]tnjanadu padhasaniya — 

Line 7. puravarasa knlaptirisapara[m]paragatavipiilaraja- 
sadasa agamanam nilayasa sapurisana asayasa siriya 
adhitkanasa upacaranani pabhavasa eka[n]kusasa 
ekadhanudharasa ekasurasa ekabambanasa rama — 
Line 8. kesavajiinabbimasenatulaparakamasa cbanayannsava- 
samaj akarakasa nabbaganahusa j aname j ayasakara- 
yayatirama[m]barisasamatej asa aparimitamakha- 
yamacitamabbutain pavanagarudasidbayakha- 
rakbasavijadbarabhiitaga[n]dbavacarana — 

Line 9. ca[n]dadivakaranakhatagahavicinasamarasirasi jitari- 
pusa[n]ghasanagavarakbadbagaganatalainabhiviga- 
dbasa kulavipnlasirikarasa sirisatakanisa matuya 
mabadeviya gotamiya balasiriya sacavacanadana- 
kbamahimsanirataya tapadamaniya — 

Line 10. mopavasataparaya rajarisivadbnsadamakbilamann- 

vidbiyamanayakarita[in] deyadbam 

sikbarasadise tiranbupavatasikhare vimanavarani- 
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visesamahidhikalena eta ca lena mahadevi malia- 
rajamata maliarajapa(pi)ttoiahi dadati nikayasa 
bhadavaniyaixa bMl^usanighasa 

Line 11. etasa ca lenasa citananimita[m] mahadeviya ayakaya 
sevakamo piyakamo ca na ...... [dakhina] patiie- 

saro pitiipatiyo dhamasetnsa dadati gamalm] 
tiranhupavatasa aparadakhinapase pisajipadakaiii 
sa va j atabh oganirathi . 

Gautamiftjtra Satakarni and j ivASUTA Inscriptions 
Pandu-Lena Caves. Masik . 

Luders 'No. 1125 and ISTo. 1126. Transliteration 
according to BLI. bg. XVI. 1883. pp. 558-560. 

Inscriptions Xo. 4 and No. 5. 

[For translation see (169, 170, 171)] 

Gautamlputra Sdtahar7][>i Imcription. 

Line 1. sidham senaye vejayarhtiye vijayakhadhavara govo- 
dhanasa benakatakasvami gotamiputo sirisadakani 

Line 2. anapayati govodhane amaca[in] vinhupalitam game 
aparakakhadiyam yam khetam ajakalakiyam usa- 
bhadatena bhutam nivatana 

Line 3. satani be 200 eta amhaketa[in] nivatanasatani be 200 
imesa pavajitana tekirasina vitarama etasa casa 
katasa parih.ara[m] 

Line 4. vitarama apavesa anomasa alonakhadaka aratbasa- 
vinayika savajatapariharika ca etaki na pariharehi 
pariharabi 

Line 5. ete casa ketaparibareca etha nibadbo libi suviyena 
anataiii amacena sivagutena chato mahasamiyebi 
uparakhita 

Line 6. data patika savachare 18 vasapakhe 2 divase 1 tapa- 
sa(sa)na kata. 

Jlvasutd Imcription. “There is a boly cross or svastika mark at 
tbe end of inscription 4 (Gautamiputra inscription given 
above) in the middle of lino six. Inscription 5 (Jivasuta 
inscription as given below) begins just after with ‘siddbam ” 
(BLI. bg. VoL XVI. 1883. p. 558.) 

Lme 6 (of previous inscription continued). 

Siddba govadbane amacasa 
sa(sa)makasadeyo rajanito 

Line 7. rano gotamiputasa satakanisa mahadeviya ca jiva- 
sutaya rajamatuya vacanena govadhana [ama]co 
samako arogavatavo tato eva(m) 

Line 8. vatavo etha ambebi pavate tiranbumbi amhadbama- 
dtoe lene pativasatana pavajitana bhikbuna game 
kakhadisu puvakhetam data(m) ta ca kbeta 
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Line 9. va(vi)kasate so ca gamo na vasati evaiii sati yadani 
etlia nagarasime rajakam khetam aiiihasatakaiii 
tato etasa pavajitana bhikhuna teranbukanaiii 
dadama 

Line 10. khetasa nivatana sataiii 100 tasa ca khetasa pariliaraiii 
vitarania apavesa andmasa aloiiakliadaka aratba- 
savinayika savajatapariharika ca 

Line 11. etehi na pariharehi pariliaratha eta casa khetapari- 
liara[in] ca etha nibadhapetha subijrena anata 
patiharakbiya[m] laja [ni]yamata iekhe savachare 24. 

Line 12. vasana pakhe 4 divase paincame 5 pu[va]Jitma kata 
nibadha nibadho savachare 24 gimhanapakhe 2 
divase 10 


PiJRAmC SlOKAS BELATING TO AnDHRA SxJB-ClANS 

Vap-a. 99. 357, 358 and 359 

puiovapi samak sapta anye§am* ca bhavisyati 
ityete vai iirpastrirasadandhra bhoksyanti ye mahim 
samah satanicatvari panca sadvai tathaiva ca 
andhranaiii samsthitah panca te^aiix vamsah sainab pnnab 
saptaiva tu bhavisyanti dasabhirastato nrpah 
sapta gardabhinascapi tatotha dasa vai sakah 

Prose order or anvaya : 

pulova api sapta samah [bhavisyati]/ anyesaih* [andhra- 
narh] ca [rajyaih] bhavisyati/ iti ete vai ye triihsat andhrah 
nrpah catvM satani tatha vai panca sat samah eva ca mahiih 
bhoksyanti/ tesam j)ahca vamsah punah samah (samakalinah) 
samsthitah/ [mulavarh^at anyasmin vamse] andhrah sapta 
eva bhavisyanti tatah da§a abhirah nrpah [bhavisyanti]/ 
gardabhinah ca api sapta atha tatah sakah da§a vai/ (continued 
in the next sloka). 



Translation : 

Pulova [will reign] for seven years. There will be 
[kingdom] for other [Andhras] also/. Thus for these thirty 
Andhra kings that will enjoy this earth for four hundred years 
and also five six years in addition/ there will be five families 
(vamsah), further they will reign contemporaneously/ [In 
the djmasty other than the main one] there will be seven 
Andhras and also ten Abhira kings/. Also seven Gardabhina 
and then ten Sakas (continued in the next sloka). 

Translation for the variant reading ^ anyastesdm^ : 

And Pulova [wiU reign] for seven years. Another [dy- 
nasty besides the main one] of those [Andhras] will reign. 


* Variant reading — anyastesaih. 
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Mtp-a. 273. 16, 17 and 18 

puloma sapta var^ni anyastestoi bhavisyati 
ekonaviiiisatiriiyete andhra bhoksyanti vai inaliim 
tesaiii varsasatani syuscatvari sastireva ca 
andhranaiii samsthita raj ye tesaiii bhrtyanva^T'e iirpah 
saptaivandlira bhavisyanti dasabhirastatlia nrpah 
sapta gardabhilascapi sakascastMasaiva ca 

Prose order or anvaya : 

puloma sapta varsani [bhavisyati] tesam [andhranaiii] 
[mulavaiiisat] anyah [vamsah] bhavisyati/ ete vai ekonaviiii. 
satih hi andhrali mahim bhoksyanti/ tesam [ekonaviihsati- 
sahitanam sarvesaiii andhranam] catvari varsasatani sastih 
e va ca syuh/ tesam todhranam bhrtyanvaye raj ye sarii- 
sthitah nrpah sapta andhrah eva bhavisyanti tatha dasa 
abhirah nrpah [bhavisyanti]/ api ca gardabhilah sapta 
astadasa eva tii sakah ca/ (continued in the next sloka). 

Translation: 

Puloma will reign for sever^ years. Another [dynasty] 
[besides the main one] of these [Andhras] will reign./ These 
nineteen Andhras will enjoy the earth/. For these [Andhras, 
including the nineteen] there will be four hundred years and in 
addition ^xty years [of reign]/. In the dynasty of the servants 
of these Andhras, the kings that will be placed in charge of 
kingdoms will be seven Andhras and likewise ten Abhira 
kings/. Then seven Gardabhilas and also eighteen Sakas/ 
(continued in the next ^loka). 

PXJRANIC J^LOKAS RELATING TO PaRiKSIT-NaNDA AND NaNDA- 
PuLOMA Time Intervals 

Vap-a. 99. 415, 416, 417 and 418 

mahadevabhisekattu janma yavatpariksitah 
etadvarsasahasram tu jneyam pahca^aduttaram 

pramanaih bai tatha coktam mahapadmantaram ca yat 
antaram tacchatanya^RR sattrim^acca samah smrtah 

etatkalantaraiii bhavya andhranta ye prakirtitah 
bhavisyaistatra samkhyatah puranajhaih srutarsibhih 

sajitarsayastada prahuh pratipe raj hi bai satam 
saptaviihsaih ^atairbhavya andhranam te tvaya punah 

For translation of slokas 416, 416 and 417 see (120), and for 

translation of sloka 418 see (104). 
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Mtp-a. 273. 36, 37, 38 and 39 

niahapadmabhisekattu yavajjanma pariksitali 
evaiii var^asahasraiii tu jneyaiii pancasaduttaram 

panloHiastii tatliandkrastu makapadinantare pnnali 
anantaram satanyastau ^attrimsattu samastatha 

tavat kalantaraiii bhavyamandhrantadapariksitali 
bhavisye te prasamkhyatali puranajnaih srutarsibhih 

saptarsayastada pramsupradiptenagiiina samah 
saptaviiiisati bhavyanamandbranam tu yada punali 

For translation of slokas 36, 37 and 38 see (120), and for 
translation of gloka 39 see (104). 

Vip-w. p. 230 or Vip^b. lY. 24-32 

yavatpariksito janma yavannandabliisecanam 
6tadTar§asaliasraih tu jneyam pancadasottaram 

For translation of this sloka see (120). 
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Dynastic, lists of Andhras, 90-92: lists in the Bible, 68: lists, puranic, 
100: lists of the Purus, 67: reign, total as a guide, 96; averages of 
reigning periods in dilferent, 116. 


■ ■ ■ E . ■ . , ■ ■ 

End of the Andhras, 5, 201. 

English puranas, 68. 

Epigraphic estimate, Biibler’s, 60; Chanda’s, 54(2): Indraji’s, 55: 
Jayaswal’s, 54(1); Rapson’s, 56, 57. 

Epigraphic evidence, 2, 3: caution in admitting, 26, 51, 61: error in, 
fallacies in, futility of, risks of admitting, 51-61. 

Epigraphy, different readings, 58; Nanaghat inscriptions and, 3, 19(5), 
179: persistence of old forms, 59: sporadic forms of letters, *189. 

Era, Kali, 122-131: Muriya, 2, 58: Nanda, 120-131, see Nanda era: 
puranic, 120: reference, 39, 78: Saka, 42, 47-49, 122, 161, 166, 
see Saka era: Vikrama, 122, 142: Yudhisthira, 130. 

Error, suspicion of, in accepted Andhra chronology, 83: vagueness in 
indicating margin of, in epigraphic estimates, 53. 

Evidence, epigraphic, see epigraphic evidence: inscriptional and numis- 
matic, 3: meaningof, 17: literary, 19(1), 134-137, 145. 

Example, hypothetical, 67-73, 82. 


Fergusson, 45. 
Fleet, J. F., 166. 
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G 


Gaps in identification, 194. 

Gantamiputra, 4, 19(6), 19(6a), 132-133(1), 150-155, 163-165, 169, 172, 
174, 176, 178, 198, 199: ancestors of, 155: conciliatory policy of, 
165: enemies of, 154: date of,,19(6«), 132: gifts of, 174: the Great, 
198: identification with fetakarni the 6th king, 133, 133(1): 
identification with the 23rd king, 4, 21, 61, 80: inscription of, 169: 
and Khakharatas, 162, 163: overlord of Pultimavi, 40, 50, 151: 
overlord of XJsabhadata, 176: popularity of, 164: prestige of the 
djmasty of, 163: provincial rulership of, 172: Pulumavi and, 4, 
l'9(6dj, 40, 132, 133, 151: queen of, 171: and Rudradaman, 50: 
and Sakas, 154, 160-164: territory of, 150, 152: times of, 153, 178: 
XJsabhadata and, 19(6), 169, 176: Vilivayakura, 5, 27: and w^estern 
satraps, 165, 167, 168, 198: Yajnasri, 188. 

Generation interval, 109, 112, 117: average, 114: Bengali, 111, 112: 
British, 113: puranic, 103, 112: variation of, 115. 

Gotra names, and matriarchy, 32: and patriarchy, 33. 

Greek accounts, 85. 

Guptas, 149, 201. 

H 

Hakusiri, 43, 180, 181: meaning of name, 186, 187, see Saktisri. 

Hall, Fit zed ward, 90, 91, 100. 

Haritiputra, 33. 

Harold and Ramacandra, 84. 

Hatigumpha inscription, see inscription. 

Hindu religious revival, 185. 

Hol-lo-mien and Puloma, 134, 135. 

I 

Identifications, accepted, 80: canons of, 63: false, 38: tentative, 194. 

Identity of dates and places, 65, 77 : four-fold basis of, 63 : of incidents, 
64, 76: of names, 38, 63, 75. 

Iksvaku, 157, 

Indraji, Bhagvanlal, 55, 58, 81, 171, 189. 

Inscriptions, Andhra, 18: Bala^ri, 19(6c), 150, 177: Bhilsa Tope, 56: 
Girnar, 19(66), of Gautamiputra, 169-176: Hatigumpha, 2, 19(2), 
54(1), 54(2), 58, 61, 63, 81: hypothetical, 69: Jivasuta, 170-172: 
Karle, 4, 19(6): Nanaghat, 2, 19(5), 179-181, 185-190: Hasik, 4, 
19(6), 19(6c), 55: and puranic account, 15, 66. 

Inscrip tional, dates for Gautamiputra and Pulumavi, 132: evidence is 
interpretation, 17: and numismatic records, 18 : and puranic data, 
correlation of, 62: and puranic regnal years, 40. 

Intervals, see Time Intervals. 

Isvardatta, 148, 

l^varsena, 148. 

J 

dayaswal, K. P., 54(1), 58, 154. 

Jivasuta, inscription, see inscription; name of Gautamiputra’s c[ueen, 
171. 

Joghaltembhi hoard, 191, see coins, restruck. 


K 

Kadphises, founder of Saka era, 47. 
Kalakacharya, 166. 

Kali, era, 122-131: yuga, see yuga. 
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Kalidasa and the Andhras, 10. 

Kalihga, 8, 10. 

Kalihgas and Aiidliras, 2, 19(3). 

Kalki, 124, 125. , 

Kalpa, see Yiiga, 

Kaniska, 45, 47-49, 154. 

Kanvas, 143, 196. 

Karle inscrijjtions, see inscriptions. 

Kennedy, Vans, 118. ', 

Khakharata, see inscriptions, Bala^ri: and Sakarat, 162, 200. 

Kharavela, and ^atakarni, see Hatignmpha. 

Kings, with different names, 89: with known dates, 79; with the same 
name, 35: sixth and seventh, 133; twenty-third and twenty-fourth, 
i9{6d), 182. 

Kingdom, ancient Andhra, 9. 

Krsna, 3, 5, 19(5), 34, 63, 86, 193. 

Krta yuga, see Yiiga,.' 

Ksemaraja, 2. 

Ksatrapas and mahaksatrapas, 22, 23, 45: of Indian descent, 23: and 
paramount power, 22, 45. 

Kiisanas, and Andhras, 197, 200: overlord of western satraps, 45, 46: 
and ^akas, 200: and the origin of the Saka era, see ^aka era. 


L 

Lambodara, 36; see Pulumavi. 

Laufer, 200. 

Literary evidence, 19(1), 134-137, 145. 

Ltiders, 43, 50, 58, 148, 150, 158, 169, 170, 173-177, 179, 193. 

. M . 

Madanamahjari Nataka, 183, 

Magadhas, 97. 

Maglrn, beginning of kali, 106. 

Mahabharata, 7, 10, 67, 106. 

Mahabharatan war, 9, 10, 106. 

Maliaksatrapa, see ksatrapa. 

Mahalanobis, P. C., ill. 

Mahanandi, 117. 

Maharaja, 22, 42, 44, 148. 

Manavaka, 138, 140. 

Mandhatr, 8. 

Manusamhita, 29. 

Mathariputra, 5, 27, 33. 

Matriarchy, 32. 

Mauryas, and Andhras, 3: puranic account of, 12, 13. 

Mitaksara, 29. 

Modern version of Andhra history, 14. 

Mo nier- Williams, Monier, 160, 161. 

Mudananda, 5, 143. 

Munika, 12. 

• Muriya, 2, 58..: ■ , , , , 

K 

Kagas, 139, 143. 

Kaganika or Nayanika, queen, see queen. 

Kahapana, 4, 19(6), 27, 45, 60, 159, 168, 191. 

Karnes, Andhra elan, 30, 31 : Andhra sub-clan, 183 : coin and inscriptional, 
194; different, 89; gotra, 32-34: identification by, 34-36, 38: 
identity of, 63, 65: nicknames, 36, 37, 164: personal, 34, 133(1), 
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Prakrit and Sanskrit, S9, 158: of ^kas etc., 158: same, 36: nnoer- 

tainty of, 34. ■ ' 

jSTanagliat inscriptions, see inscriptions. 

Handa, coronation date of, 130, 131: incarnation of Kali, 130: pnranic 
conception of social order and, 129: as regent, 102. 

Handa era, 100, 121, 122: extension of, 126: fate of, 122: transformation 
of, 122, 123, see era. 

Kandivardhana, 117. 

Kasik inscriptions, see inscriptions. 

O 

Opinion, difference of, in epigraphic estimate, 54-60. 

Ondra, 8. 

p 

Pandya, 10. ' ' 

Paramount power, and ksatrapas, 22. 

Pariksit, 35, 106, 107, 120, 126: Nanda, Andhra time interval, 107, 120. 

Patriarchy, 33. 

People, Andhra, 7. 

Pratisthanagara, 138, 140, 196. 

Prince of Wales, 165. 

Privileges, renewal of, 175. 

Provincial rulers, 24 : appointments of Bhumaka, Castana and Pulumavi 
as, 168: coins minted by, 26: four classes of, 24: Gautamiputra and, 
199: regnal years of, 41: royal, 25, 40, 43. 

Ptolemy and the Andhras, 4, 19(7). 

Pulindas, 9. 

Pulumavi, coins bearing legend, 193; date of, 132: and Gautamiputra, 
4, 19(6c), 40, 132, 133, 151, 168: identification with Lambodara the 
7th king, 133, 133(1): identification with the 24th king, 4, 21, 61, 
80: marriage of, 154, 168: personal name, 34: regnal years of, 177: 
and Kudradaman, 19(6b), 50; Vasisthiputra, 4, 

Pundra, 8. 

Puranaprave^a, 102, 105, 107, 127. 

Puranas, 118: Bhagavat, 8, 90: Bhavisya, 119: Brahmanda, 90: Kalki, 
124, 126: Matsya, 90, 91, 96, 98, 99, 104, 120, 130,133, 189, 193: 
Skanda, 98: Vayu, 90, 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, 104, 120, 124, 130: Visnu, 
90, 96, 98, 99, 106, 120, 126, 127, 133, 134, 193. 

Puranas, accepted partly, 2, 3, 16: amending, 16, 66, 67, 77, 88, 95, 96: 
attitude of scholars towards, 16, 66, 84-87: Biihler on, 86: different 
readings of, 67, 98: discrepancies in, 93, 96, 118 : English hypothetical, 
68: preservation of, 118, 119; redactors of, 119: unanimity in, 92, 
118: urtext of, 88, 98. 

Puranakaras, 97, 98, 119. 

Puranic, account of Andhras, Kanvas, Mauryas and Sungas, 12, 13: 
account, onus of proof, 84: account, hypothetical, 69; account and 
inscriptions, 15; chronology, see chronology; data, inscriptional 
and, correlation of, 16, 62, see data: disagreement between, 66: 
dates, 78, 99, 108; dates, concord in, 108: era, see era: regnal years, 
determination of, 93-96: regnal years and inscriptional, 40, 41, 78, 
133(1): time records, supposed defects in, 14, 39, 41, 67, 78: tradition, 
153. 

Purus, different dynastic lists of, 67. 

Pusyamitra, 12, 

Q 

■Queen, Balasri, 150, 177: Jivasuta, 170, 171; Naganika or Kayanika, 
179-181, 185-188: Sudesna, 8. 
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R 

Radeliffe, 90. 91, lOO, 193. 

Baghuvarhsam, 10- 
Baja, 22, 42. 

Hanmoandra and Harold, 84, 

Bap.^on, 16, 19(2), 19(3), 19(a), d9{^a), 23 , 26, 45, 46, 56, 57, 143, 

146, 14?; 154, 167, 171, 187, 191 . 

Regnal period, average, 109-1 1 1 : average of regnal period, 116 : check for, 
96, 101, 108: cletemiination ofpiirsinio, 40, 93-96: 

Regnal 3 rears, of i^soka,,, 96: of GarLtaooip'iatra; and Pulumavi, 117: pro- 
vincial gonernorsliip and, 41: of Ka^indK^arclhana and Mahanandi, 
117: of Pulumavi, 117: of Yajnsi^rS, 41, 133(1). 

Reign, Andhra, 5, 20, 146, 149; Oapta , 1-49: Maxirya and Sisunaka, 93, 
94, 11 S r total dynastic, as a chronological guide, 93-96, 117, 
Revision of Andlira Chronology, 1, 1S5— 202. 

Bipmhjaym,. 12. 

' Royal Provincial, rulers, 2o, 43. 

Rsabhadatta, see Fsabhadata. 

Bsi, 31, 97, 98, 126.* 

Riidradaniaii, 4: and Pukimavi, 19(613), 50 « 

Rudra ^atakarni, 5. 

S 

Sagara, 157. 

^akas, 156-159; Oantamixoutra and, sees G^utssoniputra : Indianization of, 
158, 159: and Kusanas, 200: names or„ 158: Sagara and, 157. 

&ka era, 42: Andlira -origin of, 46-50, 16©, 167; Kadphises, founder of, 
47; Xusana origin of, 45, 47, 49: steirtijig of, 166: use by satraps, 42, 
, 45, 167.' 

Sakaditya and yikramadibya, 160- 
^akarat and Khakharata, 162. 

^aktMri, ^aktu^rf, Satisiri or Sukta^ri^ 37,see£3[akusiri. 

^alivahana or Satavahana, 48, 183, 1^4;' Ivomara, 181: tradition, 48, 
137-144, 160, 161. 

Saptarsi Yuga, see Yuga. 

^atakarni, a clan name, 30> 31, 196; idoat ification with the 3rd king, 2, 
19{4), 63, 80, 86 : Kharavela aaid, origin of name, 31; Simuka 
and, 19{4). 

Satraps, We.stern, feudatories to Andlirats, 1165— 168, 198, 199: feudatories 
, to Kxxsanas, 45, 46 ; of Indian desceaat, 23: SaRaera and, 137-141. 
Savdakalpadrumah, 161. 

Scott, H.,R., 191. 

Simuka, Simuka, accession of, SO, 144: co iTe<5tname, 189 : date of, 2, 19(4), 
19(5), 137-141: first Andhra king^ 3^ 13, 13, 14, 19(4), 196: and 
manabaka, 140: personal nanae, 34 r Se^takiarni and, 2, 19(4), 81, 155: 

, Vikramaditya and, 137-141, 197- 
Sivalakura, 5, 31. 

Sivaskanda Varman, 6. 

Siva^ri, 5, 34. 

Smith, Vincent A., 5, 6, 14, 16, 19(3), 19(8), 47, 78, 117, 136, 146, 187, 189. 
Sound resemblance of §lokas, 98. 

^rl, prefix, 25, 41, 42, 44. 

^rimallakarni, 133. 

^riparvatiya Andhras, 135 . 

^uddhodana, 125. 

Sudesna, 7. 

Suhnia, 8, 10. 

SxxQgas, louranic accomt of, 12, 

Suryasiddhanta, 123, 

V, Buferm%, 13, 14, 196. 

;'Sufcp^,'97. , . 
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Tables, (numbers refer to preceding paragraphs), Andhra chronology, 
Table III, 77 : averages of reigning periods of puranic dynasties, 
Table IX, 115: chronology of Gautamiputra £§ri Satakarni’s times. 
Table XI, 177: four-point contact in puranic data, Table X, 145 : 
generation intervals. Table VII, 111 : generation intervals for British 
mothers. Table VIII, 113: hypothetical example of English purana, 
Table I and Table II, 71: identifications, Table XII, 194: puranic 
regnal years and chronology, Table IV, puranic reigning periods of 
dynasties. Table V, puranic stated intervals, Table VI, 100. 

Territories, shuffling of, 50, 144, 147, 148, 163, 197. . 

Time intervals, puranic, 107, 120. 

Time records, supposed defects in puranic, 39. 

Titiksu, 8, 

Traikutaka dynasty, 19(8): end of Andhras and, 80, 147, 148. 

Treasure trove act in ancient India, 29, 191. 

'XJ' ■ 

Ujjayini, 137, 138, 196. 

Usabhadata, Gautamiputra and, 19(6), 174-176: overlord of, 176. 

Vasisthiputra, 4, 33, 193: Puiumavi, see Pulumavi. 

Vasudeva, 13, 196. 

Veda^ri, 137, 186-188. 

Vedisiri, 181, 186, 187. 

Victory, camp of, 173. 

Vikramaditya, 137-142, 144, 197: Sakaditva and, 160: Salivahana and, 
139-141, 144,160, 161. 

Vikrama, era, 142. 

Vilinatha Kavi, 183. 

Viiivayaknra, 5, 31, 182, 191: Gautamiputra, 5, 27: meaning of, 183: 
Vasisthiputra, 5, 27, 56. 

Visakhayupa, 125. 

VMvamitra, 9. 

Vyaghrasena, 148. 

. W 

Wilford, 90. 

Wilson, H. H., 90, 91, 134, 135. 

Woman, importance of, in matriarchal society, 33. 


Yajhaigri, date of, 134: Gautamiputra, 188: personal name, 34: regnal 
period of, 41, 133(1): the 27th king, 4: and Yue-gnai, 135. 
Yudhisthira, 121, 130. 

Yue-ai and Candrafiri, 136. 

Yuga, Dharma, and its division, 105, 123 : divya, 127 : of five years, 105 : 
Kali, 105, 106, 123: Kali, extension of, 126, 129: Kali old, 128: 
KaJi, social order in, 123, 129: Kalpa, 105, 123: Krta, 123, 124: 
K|:ta, second, 129: Pitr, 128: twenty -eighth, 128: Saptarsi, 103-105; 
transition periods of, 105, 106, 127. 
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Conquest of SlioiapSr by Burhan Nizam Shall L 
(914-961 A.H., 1508-1553 A.D.) as described 
by Shall Tahir. 

By M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Sholapur is a part of the Bombay Presidency adjacent 
to Abmadnagar on one side, the Nizam’s dominions on another, 
and to a number of States like Aundh, Satara, etc. on 
the third. Originally a strong centre for the Marathas, the place 
continnes to be so to the present day. The place has a 
long history behind it. It formed part of the Andhra dominions 
during the rule of the Satavahanas in the early centuries 
of the Ghristian Era. The Chalukyas who succeeded the 
Satavahanas held possession of the country till their downfall 
in the 8th century, having been over-powered by the Rastra- 
kutas, who in turn passed the territory over to the Yadavas 
in the 12th century. A century and half later, Fe., in the 
beginning of the lith century the Emperor of Delhi reduced 
the country to submission and the territory was ruled by 
Governors appointed from Delhi. As a result of misrule by the 
Governors of the Emperor, the nobles revolted and the Bahamani 
dynasty came into existence with Hasan Gangu (748-759 A.H., 
1347-1358 A.D.). The Bahmanids’ sway extended over nearly 
the whole of the Deccan, but when Mahmud Shah Bahmani II., 
became weak, the governors of different provinces of the Deccan 
declared themselves independent and five new dynasties came 
into existence, viz. 'Imdd Shafts (890-980 A.H., 1484-1572 A.D.) 
of Birar, NiMm Shahs (896-1004 A.H., 1490-1595 A.D.) of 
Ahmadnagar^ Band BMfo (897-1018 A.H., 1492-1609 A.D.) 
of Bidar, ‘Ada (895-1097 A.H., 1489-1686 A.D.) of 

Bijapur, and Qutb Shahs (918-1098 A.H., 1512-1687 A.D.) of 
Golkonda. They divided the whole kingdom of the Bahmanids 
amongst themselves. The_ quarrels between the Nizam 
Shahs of Ahmadnagar and ‘Adil Shahs of Bijapur are very w’ell 
known to students of history and alternately the territory 
around Sholapur passed from one Sultan to the other. From 
the Manuscript under notice, it is gathered that the territory 
of Sholapur went to Burhan Nizam Shah I. (914-961 A.H., 
1508-1553 A.D.) before it passed to Aurangzib. Burhan Nizam 
Shah launched attacks on Sholapur four times, and only succeeded 
in taking possession of the country at the fourth attempt. 
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First Attach, 

TlirouEli the efforts of .Shah Tahir, Isma.41 'Adil Shah (916™ 
!I41 A.H., Toll~1534 AD,) and*Bu.rhan Mzam Shah I. met 
t ou-et lier, in a friendly spirit, near the fort of Sholapur in 
93b A.H., 1523 A.D.,Vand the bond of friendship between 
the two Kings was further ' cemented by Maryam Bibi the 
daughter of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah (895-916 A.H., 1489-1511 A.D.) 
and sister of Isma^il 'Adil Shah being united in w^edlock 
to Biuhaii Nizam Shah I. It wn^s given out to Buriian 
Nizam Shah by the nobles of Isma^il 'Adil Shah that after 
marriage the fort of Sholapur w’oukl be given to him ' as the 
dowiy of ]\Iaiyam Bibi and so naturally, he, after the marriage, 
demanded the fort' from Ismatl h4dii Shah. The latter, how- 
ever, expressed surprise and ignorance about the' matter, and set 
aside the demand by putting forward the plea that the proposal 
was not made by him but only by his nobles, and that he was, 
therefore, not bonnd by it. Bmhan Nizam Shah, on the 
advice of Shah Tahir, ^ therefore, kept silent for the time being 
and returned to Alimadnagar. The rebuke however, which 
Isma'^ii *^AdiI Shah administered to the ambassador of Biirhto 
Nizam Shah on hearing of the ill-treatment of Maryam Bibi 
at the hands of Bibi Amina, the first wife of Burhan Nizam Shah 
and the mother of Husain Nizam Shah, infuriated him. He 
sent Shah Tahir to Amir Barid I. (910-945 A.H., 1504-1538 A.D.), 
and Mulla Haidar Astrabadi to ‘Ala’ ad-Din ‘Imad al-Mulk 
(910-936 A.H., 1504-1529 A.D.) requesting their help, and 
with 30,000 soldiers and sufficient cannons led an expedition 
against the fort of Sholapur in 931 A.H., 1524 A.D. Ismail 
‘Adil Shah faced the army with only 9,000 archers who exhibited 
great skill and prowess in the fierce encounter that took 
place on the borders of Sholapur. ‘Ala’ ad-Diti ‘Imad al-Mulk, 
unable to withstand the attacks of Asad Khan Balkawani, 
a noble of Ismail ‘Adil Shah, fled to Kawil. Burhan Nizam 
Shah fell down senseless due to an attack of sun-stroke and at 


1 Shah Tahir bin Shah Radi ad-Din was a descendant of l^’^^andi 
Sayyids who traced their orgin from the Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt. 
Tahir lived as a teacher in Kashan, but his great influence with the SM‘as 
aroused the suspicion of Shah Isma'il I. (907-930 A.H., 1502-1524 A.D.), 
and so he lived in great fear. T^hir, finding his life insecure, fled from 
Kashan and came to India in 926 A.H., 1520 A.D. After landing at 
Ooa, and staying some time in Firindah, he was sent for by Burhan Nizam 
Shah (914-961 A.H., 1508-1553 A.D.), King of Ahmadnagar in 928 a'.H., 
1522 A.D, He came to the Court of Ahmadnagar, and soon became 
the trasted friend and adviser of the king. It is recorded that the king 
sent him on various political missions to the Courts of Gujarat, Khandish, 
Bijapur, and Goikonda. He died in 952 A.H,, 1545 A.D. or according 
to Burhan al-Mu'dtkir, p, 325, in 953 A.H., 1546 A.D., or in 956 A.H., 
1549 A.D. as oopectly stated by Firishta, Bombay edition, Vol. II, p. 229. 
For details of his life see my article in Sir E. Denison Ross’s Festschrift and 
also Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS,, British Museum, Vol. I, p. 395. 
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the instance of Shah Tahir was carried away from the battle- 
field in a palanquin by .Khurshid,. one of, the slaves of Biirhaii 
Nizam Shah. Sholaphr therefore remained iincoiiquered. 

Second Attach, 

As long as Ismahl ' Adil Shah lived (916--941. A.H., 1511- 
1534), Burhan Nizam Shah did not even dreani of conquering 
Sholapiir. But after his death and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s (941- 
965 A.H.,’ 1535-1557 A.B.) accession to the throne, he gathered 
together his army and with ,x4.mir Barid (910-945 A.H., 1504- 
1538 A.D.) as his faithful ally advanced towards Bijapur in 
945 A.H., 1538 A.I). To achieve this purpose, he had already 
set the rumour afloat that Asad Khan Balkawani, a Shfa 
noble in the Court of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, being his co-religionist, 
had invited him to take possession of Fort Balkawan. Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shall strongly fortified himself within the fort of Bxjapxlr 
and did not give battle. Burhan Nizam Shah advanced un- 
opposed towards Sholapur and attacked Panjtappa which fell 
an easy prey to him. He handed over the place to Kli^^'aja 
Jahan and was advancing for further aggrandisements when 
the sudden death of Amir Barid cast a gloom over ail his proj ects. 
On the advice of Shah Tahir, he concluded a treaty wvith 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, returned to him the conquered place and 
retraced his steps homewards. 

Third Attach, 

In 950 A.H., 1543 A.D. Burhan Nizam Shah formed an 
alliance with Ramraj Rao of Bijanagar and Qutb Shah with a 
view to attacking Sholapur. Accompanied by Shah Tahir, they 
advanced _ towards Sholapur with a very strong contingent. 
Ibrahim 'Adil Shah, who was fully conscious of the perils of being 
thus besieged on all sides, immediately negotiated with Burhan 
Nizam Shah and ceded Panjtappa as the price of peace. He 
befriended the other kings by making rich presents to them. 

Fourth Attach, 

In 955 A.H., 1548 A.D. Burhan Nizam Shah renewed and 
further strengthened the bonds of alliance with Ramraj Rao of 
Bijanagar. He sent many valuable presents to him and met him 
on the border of Raichur, where it was decided that Ramraj 
should attack the forts of Raichur and Madkal, while he himself 
would proceed against the forts of Sholapur and Gulbarga, 
Reinforced by a detachment of troops of Ramraj, Burhan Nizam 
Shah advanced towards the fort of Sholapur and surrounded it. 
He secured the services of Chilpi Rumi Khan, the gunner of 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, who bombarded the fort continuously 
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for. three moiitlis and at last reduced it. ■■ Burhan Nizam Shah did 
not think it advisable to proceed, to Gulbarga and returned to 
Abmadiiagar. , 

The treatise,' .now published for the first time, describes the 
fourth attack on Sholapur. .. It appears from the text tbat it 
was mitten by Shah Tahir hn the order of Burhan Nizam Shah 
and copies of the same were sent to other kings for information. 
It is in Persian language and only one copy of thiS' treatise is pre- 
served in the Bankipore Library. (See the Supplement to the 
Catalogue, of the Persian MSS. in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore, Vol. II, p.' 94, No. 2119.) ' So far as I know, no 
second copy is ava-ilable in aii}^ known library of either Europe 
or India. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the territory 
passed into the hands of Aurangzib in 1688 but when the 
Marathas became powerful in the 18th century, the country round 
Sholapur passed into the hands of the Peshwas. Subsequently 
the English conquest of the territory took place about the begin- 
ning of the 19th., century. 

Bibliogeaphy . — TdnMh Firiahta (Bombay Ed.), Vol. II, pp. 201-202, 
226-227, 233-234; Burhan al-Ma^dthir, jDp. 304-306, 312, 379; Bilgiraiiii, 
TdrtMk Daccm, Vol. I, Part 3, pp. 315-316, 378-379; and Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, 1908, Vol. XXII, pp. 296-297. 
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y] (J Jb^ J^ja ». jjbu*.^! 
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mm I Jp^ Jf, ■ Cy^ twn.'CJ ic l> , ““ 

'djw « wUi^ljL iSjjj^, b- Cf^ j 

j) -j^ J ““ ‘^b’^ j - A©!j^ 

' J J3 ^ b \mmJP — CUS^l jSl i-Xli^ 

- cu^Uw, ' ^y, jliadl, j3 - 3 ji 4lw/ljl '43jSli 

^ *-L.a 1 d^_^Lfc*fc) 1 ^3 ■& 

<,.«^ CU^l 4^1 J^Ajili>^ (^1 y jl -«ClfcV jyJ ^ J mm ^ l) J _J 

mm Jwv^l} _^ILj ^ b® '^b J*^ ^ 63 3jp 63^^ Jll> icJj 


b ub^“ <-5^ J (J^j^ 

^ J O^J J ^ J C^J cu*^S^ y £ JU- 




> ^ 


UJ 1 J aU 1 J 1 yAm\]^ jJ 1 ^ J 1 I 

j!^ ^ t!)! - J J 

y^ (S^\i ob xj d^b-^ 

Qh^. b Oj^ J <j^:ri j 


J 1^ 1 c5^ <J»b^ (3^ ci-^ 3^ 


« >> 9 -* . 


d\yA J 6 ^SyiA OW* dj^LtXIi ^JC]J ^JmAm 

^K^T <* 10 j^A ( 3 ^ 4 a-La 4 ^j^^LhJO (^) 

■ ,'.■«■■■ '(caY , 4 snsA.j» ', 
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j^ b UaP j Ow4Ai 4wij Hal j «m » jls^ Jj 1 j ® O j^S^- 

^ s^: — L-A^ J dJjW 


’^3 c3Vi jl cbw«iL?*^ (3*^^ 

jl ^ *^1 lAfi 




4,r.,A„-A>^ 45*^ -I ■“ CU-^ ^l> 1 ^1 '_j <.*.-vwvM ^ 0^_^3 ^jivwa' 

^ ^ \*w.4 I.. ^ tjl ^ «?' 

j;^ O-.^ ^ d^Jjl L*J — l^-siCsA 

CIU^l kA)<A)l) ^ 

cu^w-l (jl d^l 3^ ^ (Jr*^ 1 ^ J>^ 
jJ/L ci-SwiL? 4.«!5' ^ ciJj^3 j^llaj ^ j] y 

j| <M %X<^ -CLmIA lI^^W j ^W 4:>t:j3 ji «. lI V* 

4!LkS^ jjH^l J L^j*^ <L^4i5^ ol Ci-A^ — <-11^1 

JaI JiiJii iS_^^ ^S' J^ 
a.«! J. Jj^ c^J^l cJ ^j=r 3 
3I jA JjT" jlsw J a4 
Jul J^Ji J' 1 J l/ ■=> J cJj3 JV’ 
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Article No., 3. 


Manuscript copy of the Diwau of Dara SMkuh.i 
By Zafar Hasan. 

The manuscript, as its name indicates, is a collection of 
poems composed by the Prince Bara Shikuh, the eldest son of the 
Emperor Shahjahan. It comprises 133 ghazals with 2S rubd‘iy at 
(quatrains) at the end, the former being arranged in the 
alphabetical order of their final letters (i.e. according to radifs 
and qdfiyas), while the latter, viz. ruhd'lydty having no such 
arrangement. Unfortunately it is incomplete, as all the ghazals 
of the radlfs from j to d and partly of the radlfs of j, f 
and are wanting. Thus some of the folios from the middle 
of the manuscript are missing, and in the absence of pagination 
it cannot be said as to how many they were. Noticing however 
that most of the mdl/s, which are wanting, are not popular, it 
is concluded that the missing portion was not of any great 
magnitude. The portion, as it exists, comprises 48 folios 
measuring fif'" by 4", and the following is a detail of the ghazals 
contained in it under various radlfs : — 


Radlf. 

i 

Number of 
ghazals. 

Radtf, 

Number of 
ghazals. 

1 

15 

TL 

■■ ■ 1 ■ '■ 

, V 

6 

c . 

' ■ 1 ■ ■ 

■ ' O' '' 

i ■ ■ . 25 ' ■ 

c 

■' ,'l 

■ ' ■ ■ 

1 


■2,8', ' 


r So far as I am aware it represents the only copy of the work, and 
it is with a view to making enquiries about any other copy of it that I 
take this opportunity of bringing it to the notice of the scholars interested 
in Indian history and Persian literature and poetry. 

It is proposed to edit and publish the Dlwdn, but the manuscript 
copy in my possession is incomplete and defective, requiring other copies 
for collation. My own enquiries about any other copy of the work have 
so far been unsuccessful, and any information on the subject will be 
greatly appreciated if communicated to me at the address noted below : 
"^Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Purvey, Northern Circle, Agra.” 

( 155 ) 
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I 




> 

EaMJ. . 

Number of 
^azals. 

Eadif. ' 

Humber of 
ghazals. 

S ; 

1 

f 

2 (see' remark 




against j) 

J 

7 (the figure 

does not show 

j 

15 


the total 

number of 

^azals of 

J 

6 


which some 


',13 


are missing). 


j-J 

Wanting. 


11 (see remark 
against j). 


The manuscript is written in Shikasta BCTipt (running style)) 
on Kashmir! paper. It is not in good condition, having been 
badly eaten by worms, and consequently many words at the 
holes made by the worms have partly or entirely disappeared.. 
At the end there is a colophon, but it refers only to the title 
of the manuscript, viz. ‘Dlwan4-Ddrd Shikuh\ a>nd does not 
bear the name of the scribe or the date of transcription. From 
the ink, which has lost its sheen, it appears that the writing 
must be quite old, presumably of about the same period when 
the Dlwdn wsjB composed (middle of the 17th century). It 
may be noted that the character of Persian scripts, viz. Nasta'Uq 
and Shikasta, have not undergone any modification through ages, 
but their original style stiU persists, and hence a writing in either 
of those scripts cannot be assigned a date with any amount of 
certainty on the basis of its character or style. 

The manuscript was received more than twenty years agO' 
from a friend of mine, who is no more. It had been in loose 
sheets which were offered to me in two instalments with an 
interval of some seven months. According to the statement 
of my friend those sheets were picked up by him from the heaps 
of waste papers which were doomed to destruction. Fortunately 
the first and last folios, having respectively an endorsement and 
a colophon transcribed on them, were included among the sheets 
offered to me, and these records, which run as follows, assign the 
authorship of the work to Dara : — 

Endorsement — 

Translation — 

, , , , Diwan of the Prince Dara Shikuh, 

Qadiri, TaMmllus (poetic name). 
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Colophon— 

oi jikU erj: 

(jf 

Translatio7i — 

It (the book) is completed and my engagement is over. 

Diwto of Dara Shikuh. 

Both the endorsement and the colophon are written in the 
same liandv'riting and with the same ink as the mannscript, and 
their authenticity is beyond any question. They also receive 
support from the contents of the manuscripts, and the under- 
mentioned verse bears a testimony to the fact that the poetic 
name Qadiri, which is repeated in the final verse of each and every 
ghazal^ was assumed by Dara 


Trmislation — 

When he gave heart to his God (Bara) 

Qadiri also became the very Bara. 

(There is a pun on the word Bara which is a proper name 
and also refers to God.) 

As regards the merit of the Dlwdn, it is an ©xcefient specimen 
of Persian poetry and literature prevailing in India at the period. 
The main theme struck in it is Sufiism (mysticism), which was 
the hobby of Barl^, but most of the verses are also expressive of 
his emotion and sentiment — ^liis deep affection and high esteem 
for his Plr (spiritual guide) MuUa Shah, for whose sake he makes 
hrvish praises of Kashmir, Lahore and the Punjab; his reverence 
for saints, particularly those of the Qddnya sect to which his 
Plr belonged; his religious befief and faith; his dislike for Mullds 
on account of their narrow-mindedness; and his moral principles 
and character. Sometimes his flight of imagination carries him 
beyond the Islamic fundamentals, and he speaks after the 
fashion of old Muslim mystics in enigmas, which are susceptible 
of more or less orthodox interpretation. Allusions are also to be 
found to his aspirations for throne and to the effect that he 
considered himself superior to his brothers and that he had 
assumed certain royal prerogatives during the lifetime of his 
father Shahjahan. ' A few verses illustrating these points are 
quoted below: — 

I. Verses on the subject of W aJidaUuhwajud ^ (the whole 
existence In the universe consists of one) or Hama list (the 

1 Generally speaking, the doctrine of WoMat-uUwajud or Hama Usi 
is parallel to pantheism signifying that God is everything and everything 
is God. : ' " ' 
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wliole universe is God) which is the most important doctrine 
of Sufiism. There is a large number of verses signifying this 
vieWs and the following are selected as specimens:— 

Translation— 

Wherever you see aH is He, the appearance of God is 
visible face to face. 


3 l_j( 3 iAvw<»iiS^ ^ (ij3*.*-<-*’^*** 

3^1-11 (y) 


3 ij 3 *Xj 3 CL.v*^l3 j* ^3^ 

Translation— 

(1) He Himself said Anal Haqq (I am God) and Himself 

pronounced a judgement, He Himself became 
gallows and hanged Himself . 

(2) He talked from behind a screen, (when) He raised the 

screen He saw Himself. 

(In the first verse there is reference to „ Mansur Hallaj, a 
mystic, who proclaimed ‘-dmtZ Hogg’ (I am God) and was sen- 
tenced to death for heresy by l^alifa Al-Muqtadir of Baghdad 
about the year 919 

j_^u j j j y\ \$\ ( ^ ) 

Jy J tSj 

(JLi:..! J J JU- tzjjj^ jj (^y) 

Jy JJf ^ J Oj; y Jaj>. ^ 

Translation — 

(1) O ! Thou who art eater, meat and drink and the 

substance eaten. 0 1 Thou who art the doer of 
every action and the object bearing the effect 
thereof. 

(2) In the form of present, past and future, Thou hast 

been breadth and also length. 
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, {y} j\ yr (v) 

ct^l a_5>-tj oli yjJ^ V (x) 

^ oyr j Oj^ y j \a 

Translation — 

( 1 ) Anything which you see besides Him is the object of 

your imagination, things other than He have their 
existence like mirage. 

(2) The existence of one God is like a boundless ocean, 

we and thou are like a mark and a wave in water. 

\js^ ! j (0 

Iaj; 1 y^ cXJ 


r 


Translation — 


OiJ 


(1) I do not think myself separate from God, nevertheless 

I do not consider myself God. 

(2) The relation which a drop of water bears with an 

ocean is applicable in this respect, and beyond that 
nothing is permissible according to my belief. 


II. Verses showing an opinion that it is necessary to be 
disciple of a saint : — 

u* O^U y uA (^) 
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' Translation— 

(1) You , criticized my discipleship, but I do not resent 

your reproach. 

(2) How is it possible that I do not become disciple: of 

somebody when my very nature is imbued: with 

discipleship ? 

(3) I am a disciple of Hadrat Miran and to be without Ptr 

(spiritual guide) is an abuse in my opinion. 

IIT. Verses in eulogy of Mulla Shah, Bara’s Pir (spiritual 
guide). Mulla Shah,' whose real name was Shah Muhammad, 
was a native of Badkhshan, a city in Af^anistan. He came to 
India about the year 1023 A.H. (1614-15 A. B.) and settled at 
Kashmir. He w&s a disciple of Miyan Mir of Lahore, who is also 
eulogized by Bara. Mulla Shah died at Lahore where he was 
buried near the tomb of Miyan Mir ^ : — 


Ia dlA O ^ ^ 

A jA ^ 

j\ :>Ujl jj !j ^ (y) 

Translation — ■ 

(1) Hadrat Mulla Shah is my Pif , who is the chief disciple 

ofMiyanMir. 

(2) His teachings make gold of every copper (turn evil 

people into good) ; to his followers Ms poverty is 
an elixir. 

(0 

C>1»^ eli ^ j> 

4)‘U Sj y (y) 




^ Badahah Ndmu by Mulla Abdul Haroid Labori, Persian text, 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1867, Vol. I, Part II, 
p. 333; TdhqlqdtA-Ghishtl by Maulvi Nur Ahmad Chishti, Hamidia Steam 
Press, Lahore, 1324 Hijra, pp. 269-261; Lahore^ Its History ^ Architectural 
Bermins and Antiquities by Sayyid Muhammad Latif, Hew Imperial Press, 
Lahore, 1892, pp. 59 and 176-176; An Oriental Biographical Dictionary by 
Thomas William Beale, published by W. H. Allen & Co. Limited, 1894, 
pp. 278-279. Beale says Mulla Shah died at Kashmir. 
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Translation— 

(1) My heart cares not a hundred enemieSj when Shah 

keeps me under his protection. 

(2) You rendered the house of Qadiri fiourishing, may God 

keep you over his head. 


Jj ^ ^ j ijl 

Translation , — 

MuUa Shah is that sublime personality to whom every 
hidden thing is clear. 


olj 






u y 


Translation — 

He, who regards himself as dust of the road of Shah, 
found place in the eyes of everybody like antimony. 

IV. Verses lamenting the death of a saint named 
Muhammad and giving the date of it as Tuesday, 15th of Safar, 
the year 1052 A.H. (1642 A.D.). Muhammad w^as also the name 
of Mulla Shah, and if these verses refer to his death, the date 
stated therein does not correspond with that related by other 
authors, who place the event in 1069 A.H. (1658-59 A.D.),^ 
1070 A.H. (1659-60 A.D.),2 or 1072 A.H. (1661-62 A.D.).3 Miyan 
Mir too bore the name of Muhammad, but his death occurred in 
1045 A.H. (1635 A.D.). If it is mourned in. these verses there is 
again a discrepancy in date : — 


J 

i 

aAL-J ( 


(0 

J, 

J j^. ^ 

>“ 

OJP7 





(V) 

j3 

J'U 

j\ j\ 


^y. 


J/ JU ! 

J f 

jjf- 

oT 

(r) 


Xj>f 1 

-> J 

A 

C?J*" 

JaI 



1 Tah^igdt-i-CMsMl,^. 2^1^ 

2 Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary f p. 279. 

3 Latif’s Lahore, p. 59. 
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\j (f^) 

jrt>- jjj] J 

jl c:ij J jlj^ J3 (o) 

^ dJi 4 -.JUa'Aia> 

Translation — 

(1) Why should heaven not shed tears when the chief of 

the land and sea departed ? 

(2) He followed Ahmad (Muhammad, the Prophet) in. 

contentment, and considered gold less than dust. 

(3) Should that Muhammad not come into existence, the 

people of east and west would have gone stray. 

(4) To saints death is inadmissible, as ^ Ld yamutun^ (they 

do not die) is written in Hadith (sayings of the- 
Prophet). 

(5) He died in one thousand and fifty-two, on Tuesday, 

the fifteenth of Safar. 

V. Verses in praises of Miyan Mir, who was the Plr of 
MuUa Shah . The real name of Miyan Mir was Shaikh Muhammad 
Mir. He was born at Sivastan in Persia in the year 957 A.H. 
(1550 A.D.), and came, while he was young, to Lahore where he 
resided and died at the age of 88 in 1045 A.H. (1635 A.D.)^ 
Mulla ‘Abdul Hamid of Lahore, the author of Shdhjahdn Ndma,. 
places his death in the year 1044 A.H. (1634 A.H.) and says that 
he was buried at Lahore in the village of Gliiyathpur near 
‘Alamganj ^ 

jU (j\^ jj:> U ‘Xa! ^ jAi A 

Translation — 

My heart feels no fear as all dreads and doubts have been 
removed by Miyan Mir. 

j j\ :> ^ jju o ^ ^ :> y 

Translation — 

It (Lahore) is proud of the dust (tomb) of Hadrat Mir,, 
as it has him buried in it. 


^ Saftnat’Ul-AuUyd by Bara. Shikub, Persian text, Naval Kishor Press, 
Cawnpore, 1900, pp. 70-73; TaJ^lqdt-i-Ghishtl, pp. 250-272; Latif’s 
Lahore, pp. 59 and 174-176; Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary,. 
p. 364. 

2 Bddshdh Ndma, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 329-331. 
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VI. Verses in praise of Shaikh ^Abdui Qachr, the: founder 
of the Qddflya sect of Sufis, whose tomb is at Baghdad : — ■ 



US^ (ji ^J\A 


(0 





1 


(r) 

kX^\j 

J“jF 0 

j,\ £::T 


6 

Ij aL 


(r) 

I.lifi* 



■ cr^iS*" 1 


(r) 






Translation — 

(1) Hadrat Miran, the lord of the world, Ghauth (shelter) 

of Jimr and mankind, and the king of saints, 

(2) Muhi-i-Din Shaikh 'Abd-ul-Qadir, who has heaven 

for his abode, is 

(3) A guide to the highway of the religion of Ahmad 

(Islam), and a helper to aU of those who are 
destitute. 

(4) How can I call myself a disciple of his when Qadiri is 

(i,e. I am) a dog of his threshold ? 

VII. Verses in praise of Shah Baha’-ud-Din, who was a saint 
of the Suhrawardlya sect of Sufis and is buried at Multan :■ — • 

^ I ) 

^ ^ ^ ! (y) 

'%■ j^. J' cAri (r) 
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„„ Tmmlation — 

(1) Qiitlb (lord) of tli© world and religion is Baha’-nd-BiHs 

and painter of belief is Baba’-ud-Din. 

(2) He, whose subservient are the heaven and the earth, 

is Baha’-nd-Din. 

(3) And he, before whom kings low their forehead with 

humility, is Baha’-ud-Din. 

VIII. Verses in praise of Kashmir, the Punjab and Lahore. 
These places were highly esteemed by Bara for the sake of Mulla 
Shah and Miyan Mir. In one of these verses there is a reference 
to ‘Darapur which was the name given, perhaps by Dara himself, 
to the locality where the tomb of Miyan Mir is situated. Latif 
in his work entitled Its History^ Archceological Remains 
and Antiquities^ (page 176) wites 'According to Dara Shikoh the 
saint (Miyan Mir) was buried in the suburbs of 'Alam Ganj and 
Darapur’. Mulla 'Abdul Hamid Lahori, the author of Bddshdh 
■ Ndma^ also records that the tomb of Miyan Mir is situated at 
Ghiyathpur near 'Alamganj,^ but he makes no reference to 
Darapur. Apparently the locality assumed this name after the 
Bddshdh Ndma was written. The name is now forgotten : — 

jrU j 








Translation — 


When my Plr is my God and lord, my Ka^ha is hadrat (the 
blessed) Kashmir. 



J J,AJXA 

1 5 

. • V 


(0 

i jb 






^y. 

(r) 

ijb 


3 \j 


jQ. 




(r) 

:.jb 

Jjik» 


Ia?^ 



i Bddshdh Ndina, Yol, 1, Part II, p: 331. 
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Translation— 

(1) God keeps the Punjab prosperous, and He graced 

it on account of the dust (tombs) of saints. 

(2) The city of Lahore ever remains flourishing, and He 

keeps it free from plague and famine. 

(3) Saints always appear from this country, and God 

forgives the sins of this sect. 

^ 6 — (0 

X-lj 

(jU jj&V A . — 

<& 


c-jU! 

Translation— 

(1) The love of the Punjab has made me uneasy, since 

the remains of the friend are in the Punjab. 

(2) Know ye Lahore as my Ka‘ba, my prostration is 

towards that altar. 

(3) Por Qadiri Darapur became Ka^ba, since there is much 

success in it. 

IX. Verses expressing Dara’s religious belief. They signify 
that he had faith in one God, and believed Muhammad as the 
last prophet. They are indicative of his high esteem for the 
first four Khalifs and Panjtan (i.e. the Prophet, his daughter 
Fatima, the husband of the latter, ‘Ali, and Hasan and Husain, 
the sons of Fatima and ‘Ali). The expression of such a belief 
leaves no doubt that he was a Sunni Muslim : — 

jlj OA>-j j\j ^ J f 

Translation — 

I have given up Zimndr (Brahminical thread) for the 
reason that there was no string of WahdM (unity of 
God) in it. 


'' — 'j (r) 
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Translation — 

Qadiii there is nothing but God; He is one and there is 
no God but He. 

jIJj j 4Xij * jAa 

Translation— 

Do not turn your attention to anything but God, rosary 
and Zimnar are only threads. 


c:-.^ j! 


oil — J lT' (S^ (y) 

)L) (jl J lSLlm 4:>- 


Translation — 

(1) Both the worlds are extant from Him, by His order 

the mountain and the desert speak of Him. 

(2) None is silent of the recital of His names, though it 

be stone, animal or herb. 

Translation — ■ 

How long will you play on y owe SharV at (religious law) 
that Ahmad, the Prophet, is difterent from God ? 


J 

Translation ' — 


CpIIH ^ jljA si- 


From Muhammad thousands of flowers blossomed (a 
large number of saints appeared among his followers), 
but under the names of i^mad and Mahmud (different 
names). 


jjIaIA 4A si" ^ 

Translation — 

That Muhammad (the Prophet) was the king of prophets 
and this Muhammad (Mulla Shah) is the king of saints. 


jCb jIa 
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Translation- 

Yon become my companion and always stay with me, 
as tbe last of the prophets (Muhammad) had an 
association with the friend in the cave. 

(This is an allusion to Abu Bakr, the first Khalifa who was 
hidden in a cave with Muhammad before setting out on their 
immigration to Madinah. It also indicates that Bara believed 
Muhammad the last of the prophets.) 

djl>- J 

^ 1 (V) 

4i l> 

Translation — 

(1) No work is correct without ^Charah’ (four, it may 

also mean help), nothing is perfect like 'Char ydr^ 
(four Companions of the Prophet, viz. Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘All). 

(2) For the good luck of mine are needed four pillars 

strong and sound. 

(These verses show the respect and reverence of Bara for 
the first four Kbalifs.) 

<41)1 olS ^ ) 

aAI) 0^^ 0 -A ] 

uAl j\ Ij 

Translation — 

(1) His personality, which is the representation of five 

persons of God (allusion to Muhammad, Fatima, 
‘All, Hasan and Husain), is protection to the 
believers in one God. 

(2) His figure symbolizes the truth of Islamic law, and 

he makes the Islamic law successful in serving its 
useful purpose. 
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(These Yerses which are in praise of Mulia Shah indicate 
Bara’s belief in Islam and his high regard for Panj Tan.) 

X. Verses ridiculing MulMs (Doctors of Islamic law). A 
study of the Biwan shows that Bara did not hold un-Islamic 
views, but he derided such MuUas as interpreted Shari^at (Islamic 
law) to serve their worldly purpose 





WT 

« * 

(0 

jALj 




j 




JU 


(V) 




:ijb A 

;U 



jlj-i 

(V') 


j L 

Translation — 

(1) Paradise is there where no MuIla exists, and where 

there is no controversy and debate with any 
MuHa. 

(2) May the world become free from the noise of MuIla, 

and may there be no care for the sentences passed 
by him ! 

(3) In the city where a MuUa resides, there is not to be 

found any man wise. 

Translation— 

He, who drank from the cup of WaJ^dat (belief in the unity 
of God), regarded the religious people of the city (foolish) 
like an ass. 

U s' ^ ^ j 

Translation — 

All this piety is conceit and hypocrisy, how can it be 
worthy of our sweetheart % 
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XI. Verses showing ethical and moral principles of Dara 

3j. — jj jj 


Ij Jj oW 

Loj!^ ^jA ^ jjj (r) 

JU t :5 j; 0 1 jT ja 


Translation — 

(1) (When) hand soiled with gold becomes dirty of bad 

smell, how bad is the condition of the soul greedy 
of gold i 

(2) Thou hearest day and night of the death of people, 

and thou hast also to die, how strange is this 
behaviour of thine ! 


Translation — • 

When Qadiri saw you manifest m all the existence, he 
reconciled with aU and gave up spite. 

|^l3 V 

31aa»^ 1 3l.ww^l d3 Cj) 

Translation — 

As long as one is self- conceited there is grief, this has 
been stated by the teacher. 



3 J J3 jrUJ 


Translation — 

Do not confide your secrets to anybody but heart, no one 
can keep secret but heart. 
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jiUuA 


jA*! 


(v) 


y J* 

\ Aw® 





Jl® J, 


(r) 


o jl) -aAL 


jJiS) 
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Translation— 

(1) A traveller, unencumbered if he is, feels little worries 

and troubles, 

(2) You are also a traveller in the world, believe this if 

are prudent. 

(3) One assumes arrogance to the extent of wealth, as 

one feels the burden of turban according to its 
folds. 

(4) Keep vanity away from you, as the load of scruple and 

conceit is also a burden. 

(5) As long as you are in the world, pass your life indepen- 

dently, as Qadiri has warned you. 

XII. Verses expressing Bara’s views approaching to 
heresy according to strict Islamic point of view, but an allowance 
of poetic latitude acquits him of the charge, which is, however, 
contradicted from his other verses : — 

■tf ' 

Translation— 

Qadiri became Almighty, after every annihilation is the 
perfection of eternity. 

Oj^ js* 4^ j j iSJ^^ 

Translation — 

Qadiri soon became the very God, when Qadir of B agh dad 
helped him. 

Jbji \y j iSy P 
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Translation — 

Thou art Muhammad and God too, this favour has been 
bestowed upon thee. 


jL. J^i-1 ji <. JaK' ojJs 3 Ij 

Translation - — 

With Your perfect providence make Qadiri powerful and 
glorified (‘ Qddir4-Dhu'ljaldl ’ is an attribute of God) 
for a while. 


XIII. Verses alluding to Dara’s aspirations, the conception 
of his superiority to his brothers and his bitterness against his 
opponents : — 

Translation — 

One like Qadiri requires ages to become Salnb-i-Qiran 
(lord of happy constellation — this was the title assumed 
by Timur and Shahjahan). 


1 A 5 ^ 

oL jl L 
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(V) 


!j JjJ Jj 

Translation — 

(1) Although there is no shadow of God, yet (the title of 

king as) the shadow of God does not signify other- 
wise, 

(2) I know this when they call me ‘The shadow of God^ 

but I fear that this duality may cause an annoyance 
to God. 



( \ ) 
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Translation — 

(1) Nobody should weigh me (by my sa3riiigs), nor should 

any one take ill at what I have said. 

(2) Although a nightingale produces four chickens, the 

first born turns out a nightingale. 


01 jt Sr^ j — 


^ Ij U dU 

-> b" 

Translation — 

(1) You revile pious persons, infidelity is better than such 

an Islam. 

(2) As you abuse my Shah (Plr), I deposed you from 

kingship. (This is perhaps an allusion to one of 

Bara’s brothers, possibly to Aurangzib.) 

Bara is known as an author of several works on mysticism 
and lives of saints, the most famous of which are (a) Safhiat-uh 
Auliydy {b) Sakmat-uTAuliyd, (c) Sirr4-Akbar, (d) Majma"- 
ul-Babrain, and (e) Eisdla-i-Haqq Numd.'^ The first two are the 
memohs of saints, while the 8irr4-Akbar is an interpretation in 
Persian of the well-known Sanskrit works entitled Upamskads, 
and the MajrnxT -uhBalj^rain a discourse on the harmony of 
Brahmanism and Islam. In both of these works the author 
makes a comparative study of these two religions with an attempt 
to reconcile them, drawing conclusions that their teachings 
agree in essence, and the disharmony in them is superficial in 
technicalities only. The Risdla4-Eaqq Numd is a smaU treatise 
announcing the religious belief of the author, who confesses in it 
that he holds the S^unni faith as propounded by the theologian 
Imam Abu Hanifa. Similar declaration has been made by him 
in the preface of 8afmat-nl-Auliyd. All these works, with the 
exception of the 8iTr4-Akbary have been lithographed or printed 
in India. Bara is also related to have been a great patron 
of art, and the specimens of his writing, still available, signify 
his keen interest in the art of calligraphy, in which he himself 
attained a high^ proficiency. He is, however, not given the 


1 Maoiuscrxpt copies of (c), {d) and (e) are also in the possession of the 
writer of this article. 

2 TadJjtJcira-i-^ushnamsan, edited by Hidayat Husain, Bibliotheca 
Indica, p. 54. 
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credit of being a poet, as no reference to this effect is to be 
found in any of the memoirs of Indian poets. Latlf following 
Taliqlqdt-i-ChisMi gives a list of Dara’s literary works, and 
among them makes a mention of ^ Dlwdn-i-Ilcslr 4- A^zam\ but 
beyond quoting the title he says nothing about it.i Possibly 
that Diwan with a specific title alludes to the manuscript under 
notice, and if this is the case, we find a hint of another copy 
of the work. The fact that Dara indulged in poetry is borne 
out by the following verses quoted from his Dlwdn : — 


^ 


Tmmlatiorir-- 

Qadiri composed one thousand and twenty poems on the 
subject of love, but it is to no avail, as none takes 
warning. 

It appears that his compositions in verse did not receive publicity 
for want of his admirers during the reign of Aurangzib, who 
denounced him as a heretic. The few copies of his Dlwdn, 
and poems, that might have been made during his life, were 
probably thrown in oblivion soon after his downfall and murder. 
This unfortunate prince is accredited with many accomplish- 
ments, and our manuscript makes an addition to them, giving 
him a place among the poets also. 

To make the general readers, not well versed in the history 
of the Mu gh al empire in India, familiar with Dara, it seems 
desirable to narrate a short account of him. He was the eldest 
son and heir-apparent of Shahjahan, who ruled from 1627 to 
1658 A.D. The latter had four sons, viz, Dara Shikuh, Shah 
Shuja^ , Aurangzib and Murad, all of whom were born to him 
from his favourite wife Arjumand Banu Bigam, better known as 
Mumtaz Mahal, to whose memory he built the celebrated Taj 
Mahal at Agra. In the year 1658 Shahjahan fell ill, and a 
false report of his death actuated his three younger sons, who 
were governors of different provinces, to make a revolt against 
the central authority and extend their claims to the throne. 
The civil war, which broke out, resulted in the victory of 
Aurangzib, the third prince, who interned Shahjahan in the 
Agra Fort, and put to death or imprisoned the vanquished princes, 
including Dara, The latter was declared a heretic, and such a 
charge was not dijB&cult to be established agamst him from the 
utterances which in a mystical sense he was wont freely to make. 


1 Latif’s Lahore, p. 64; Tahqlqdt-i-Ohishtl, p. 257. 
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The Nagas ia the 3rd-4th Centuries A.D. 

By A. Baneeji-Sastbi. 

In 1906, in the Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
^>. 95, Vincent Smith recorded the opinion that ‘The history 
the third century a.d. in India is wrapped in obscurity, at 
present impenetrable, and not Ukely to be dispelled’. He 
reitreated this conclusion in his Early History of India: ‘The 
neriod between the extinction of the Kushan and Andhra 
djmasties, about a.d. 220 or 230, and the rise of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty (c. 350 a.d.), nearly a century later is one of 
the darkest in the whole range of Indian history. . . . Probably 
numerous Rajas asserted their independence and formed a 
number of short-lived states. . . . There is no indication of the 
existence of a paramount power’. 

In 1913, in the PuTd7},a Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age,. 
Pargiter confirmed from the Puranas the findings of Vincent 
Smith from inscrr . and coins regarding both the local and transient 
character of these Hindu Native States: ‘These local dynasties 
are aU classed together as more or less contemporaneous’. 
(Pargiter, op, p. 44.) 

In 1933, in History of India, 150 a.d. to 350 a.d.4 
Mr. Jayaswal challenges this position and proposes to place a 
paramount power prior to the imperial Guptas. As it involves 
a considerable readjustment of known literary and archasological 
evidence, the proposed reconstruction deserves a careful scrutiny 
in order to note progress, if any, from the previous position. 

Mr. Jayaswal’s thesis takes the form of a mighty Bhara^iva 
Naga empire from c. 31 b.o. to 284 a.d., merged in the 
Vakataka empire (c. 284 to 348 a.d.); his arguments are mainly 
three:' — ' 

{a) inscrr. and coins point to a great Bhara§iva empire of 
the Nagas (pp. l-Ol) ; c. 31 B.O.-284 A.D. 

(6) inscrr. and coins prove the Bharasiva N%a empire 
merging in the Vakataka empire through a grandson 
of the Nagas (pp. 62-132) ; c. 284-348 a.d. 

(c) literature, specially the Puranas confirm {a) and (&). 

{a) Actually, however, the entire edifice rests on a single inci- 
dental line of two inscrr. of the self-same prson Pravarasena. 
Vakataka; under {a) and (6), there is no direct reference, not 
even an indirect reference in a third inscrr,, no direct or indirect 


1 JBOES, Vol. XIX, Pts. I-II. 
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reference in the inscrr. of a second individual, and not a single 

coin; (c) is absolutely silent. 

The two^ insciT.. are: Inscrr. Nos. 619-20 of Kielhorn. 

(Chammak, Siwani and Dudia.) 

The line : BMrasivandm 

maharajcisn-Bhavandga-dauhitrasya ... 

The materials for the construction are supplied by the 
three words in the line:— (i) Bharasiva, (ii) Bhavanaga, 
(iii) da^^-asvamedha. 

{!) BMraMva, 

In 1914, JRAS, p. 323, Vincent Smith said, ' So far as I 
know, the Bharasivas are not mentioned elsewhere ’. It has not 
been found till to-day. The original plates were in the possession 
of Major Szczepanski and Hazari Gond Malguzar when Fleet 
gave this first reading from the earlier readings of Indraji, 
Biihler and Prinsep. No attempt has been made to verify 
the reading. The nearest known word in Sanskrit is bhdrasihha 
used in some commentaries on the Nirukta. In box-headed 
Vakatjaka of the IV-VII centuries a.d., the similarity between 
va and hha is striking.^ 

(ii) Bhavamga, 

‘ . . . nor is there any other notice of a sovereign named 
Bhavanaga.’ (V. Smith, JBAS, 1914, p. 323.) Fleet, the 
editor of the Gupta inscrr. where names of rulers of Naga 
tribes or dynasties are not uncommon (GI., pp. 12, 13, 62 and 
n., 283, 298) does not take this Bhavanaga to be of a Naga 
dynasty. Others before Mr. Jayaswal have speculated on the 
possible meaning of the name ending in -naga. Speculation, 
however, is not evidence. 

(iii) dai-dsvamedha. 

‘ . . . who had performed ten 

followed by baths of completion.’ 

It is not necessary to get unduly excited by this asvamedha 
exploit. An asvamedha or horse-sacrifice could be celebrated 
by any prince who had subdued his neighbours. In Indian 
Culture^ Vol. I, p. 115, Dr. Bhandarkar shows that “^even a 
feudatory chieftain can perform a Horse -sacrifice which may or 
may not be preceded by a dig-vijaya \ It is difficult to escape 
from a number of these asvamedhas even within the limited period 


1 Meet, CIO, VoL III, Gupta Inscrr., Nos. 55, 56; pp. 237, 241, 
245, 248. 

2 Biililer’s Tafeln: Tafel IV, VI-VIII for similarities in non-Vakataka 
scripts. 
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iiader discussion. Thus, Pravarasena I Vakataka performed 4 
even though only a Maharaja, not a MaharaJadMraja (Ajaiita 
inserr., No. 622 of K); MMhavavarman I Visnukuiidiii 
Maharaja performed 11 (Ramatirtham and Chikkulla plates, Ep, 
hicL^ Vol. IV, p. 193 ; VoL XI, p. 134), against Samudragupta’s 
I asvamedha, his contemporary and reversioner in the south 
Mayiirasarma Kadamha (345-370 a.d.) , performed 18 ! 

Instances could be multiplied. So were Asvamedhas by the 
process laid down by the MaMbhdrata (XIV, 88. 14) — 
evam-atra maharaja dahsiTpdm tri-gundm hum i 
tritvam vrajatu te rdjan hrdhma'^d hy-atra kdra^am || 

From 1914 to 1936, not a single new datum has come to light 
regarding any of the three items (i) to (hi) above. As such a 
Bharasiva Naga Empire must remain, pending further corrobora- 
tion, a figment of the imagination. 

(6) The so-called Xaga-Vakataka merger is based on the 
following inserr. of the Vakatakas 

Chammak (Gupta Inserr., No. 55, p. 235), Siwani (Gupta 
Inserr., No. 56, p. 243), Dudia {Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 258), 
Balaghat {Ep. Ind.y IX, p. 268), Pathak’s Plates 
{Ind. Ant., XLI, 1912, p. 215), two Ajanta inserr. 
(A.S.W.L, IV, pp. 53, 124, 129), Giiwara 

Ghatotkacha cave inscr. {A.8.WJ., IX, pp. 64, 138). 

Vakataka Genealogy.! 

Inscr. No. 622 Pathak op. cit. 

(Ajanta). 

Vindhyasakti. 

Pravarasena (I). 


Rudi*asena (I). 

Prthivisena (I) 

(Conquered the 
lord of Kuntala). 

Rudrasena (II), m. 
Sri Prabhavati, 


Inserr. Nos. 619-20 

(Chammak, Siwani, 
and Diidia) , 

1 

Maharaja Pravarasena 

(I). I 

Gautamiputra, m. dau. 
of Maharaja Bhava- 
naga of the Bhara^ivas. 

Maharaja Rudrasena (I). 

Maharaja Prthivisena (I). 


Maharaja Rudrasena (II), 
m. Prabhavatigupta, 


1 V. Smith, JRAS., 1914, p. 322. 
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dau. of Maharaja- 
: dliiraja Devagupta. 


Mahara J a Pravarasena 
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dau. of MaHa- 
' rajadMraja ^r! 
Ghandragupta (II) 
- • . and Kuberanaga. 

Pravarasena (II). Yuvaraja Sri 
I , Divakarasena. 

Unnamed son, acc. 
at 8 years of age 
Devasena. 

Harisena. 


In preparing the above lists V. Smith overlooked ^ 
the folloiving points : — 

(i) There was another Prthivisena, son of Narendrasena, 

who succeeded the unnamed son of Pravarasena 

(II) . If this Prthivisena had a son Budrasena 

(III) , he would be four generations removed from 
Pravarasena (II) and therefore about the beginning 
of the VII th century. 

(ii) The 8th verse of the Ajanta inscr. (Cave No. 

Arch, Surv. W.L, IV, pp. 53, 124, says that 
Prthivisena vanquished the king of Kuntala, 
i.e. the Kadamba king. If he is the father 
of Budrasena that married the daughter of 
Ghandragupta II, he must live for about hundred 
years and actually a tradition is found to that 
effect. V. Smith is constrained to allow him 
‘from about forty to sixty years’. 

(iii) Nothing is known in the Ajanta and Poona plates 

about Gautamiputra, son of Pravarasena and 
father of Budrasena — so distinctly mentioned in 
the Ghammak, Siwani and Dudia inscrr. — a fact 
which is the keystone of the whole Naga-Vakataka 
arch. 

(iv) The Ghammak, Siwani and Dudia inscrr. definitely 

mention Devagupta, not Ghandragupta. 

These difficulties would disappear if the genealogy stands as 
follows ; — 

Maharaja Pravarasena (II) related to Visnuvrddhas. 


Gautamiputra m. dau. of (Could such connection be 
Bhavanaga (acc. at 8 ignored if he were the son 


3- In fairness to V. Smith, it must be noted that he admitted that 
‘The three genealogical statements, it will be observed, present consi- 
derable discrepancies as well asinuch agreement’. JRAS., 1914, p, 322. 
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yearS' of age, AJanta inscrr., 
thoiigli name not given). 

Maharaja : Rndrasena III 
(brother of Narendrasena). 

Maharaja Prthivisena II. 

I 

Maharaja Rxidrasena III (m. 
Prabhavatigupta dan. of 
Maharaj adhira j a De va- 

gnpta). I 


of Pravarasena (I) ? Cf. 
Ajanta inscrr.) 


m. Ajjhitabhattarika and 
‘ took away the family's 
fortune ’ Balaghat inscr. 
towards Kosala, Mekala 
and Mala va. 


Maharaja Pravarasena (IV). Prthivisena III. 

Devasena. 


Harisena. 


Towards the middle of the Vllth century the Vakatakas 
were replaced by the Kalachuris who claimed possession of 
all the country between Nasik and Ujain by the end of 
the Vlth century. 

This Devagupta, contemporary and father-in-law of 
Rudrasena III, is known from the Madhuvan and Banskhera 
inscrr., of Harsa, and from coins, ^ and belongs to the end of 
the Vlth century, c. 600 A.D. 

Besides the inscrr, mentioned and utilized by V. Smith, 
Mr. Jayaswal has the advantage of comparing the Poona Plates 
of the reign of Damodarasena Pravarasena by Queen-Mother 
Prabhavati Gupta, Mahadevi, wife of Rudrasena II, mother of 
Maharaja ^ri Damodara-Pravarasena, J.A., Vol. 53, 48 and the 
Patna Museum Plates of Pravarasena, JEORS., ^lY, 465, with 
the Poona Plates of the Regent Queen Prabhavatigupta, daughter 
of Chandragupta II and Mahadevi Kuvera-Naga, mother of 
Yuvaraja Divakarasena, XV, 39. From the phraseology, 
genealogy and palseography of the inscrr. there appear to be 
three Prthivi§enas and four Pravarasenas among the Vakatakas 
during five centuries (III-VII A.n.), Jayaswal accepts as truth 
and follows V. Smith in finding another name for Devagupta 
(i.e. Chandragupta II) against the testimony of his own daughter 
Prabhavati, and the considered opinion of his faithful editor 
Fleet. The question is still open and awaits further research. 

(c) Literature. 

The following books deal historically with the period under 
discussion: — 

(i) Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, c. 70 A.n. 


1 Cunningham, CiifI,, Pk II. 
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(ii) Ptolemy, c. 140 A.D. 

(iii) IfaMmaj/m, c. 300 a.b. (J/l., Jan. -Feb., 1915). 

(iv) Puranas, 6. 320-335 A.B. 

None of these contains the remotest reference to a 
Bharasiva Naga empire, or to any empire in Northern 
India in the Illrd and early IVth centuries a.d. (iii) and 
(iv) make it abundantly clear that a large number of States 
were ruling at the same time. In fact, even a cursory 
glance at the Purd^a Text (Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 45-55) 
demonstrates this last point regarding the local and 
contemporary nature of these Native States so conclu- 
sively, that it would be mere excess of zeal to labour 
the point. 

Thus the position summed up by Pargiter and Vincent 
Smith still holds good — but with a difference. Information 
concerning these local dynasties is lending itself to surer method 
and fuller interpretation. 

Evidence about the Nagas as detailed below would show the 
progress made in this direction. 

Vaidij^aka NIgas. 

The Puranas are clear about the chronology of these 
Vaidi^akas: — 

(а) Pulomavi is the last of the Andhras. (Mt 273, 1-17 ; 

Va 99, 348-58). 

(б) Andhrabhrtyas, Abhuas, Gardabhinas, Sakas, 

Yavanas, Tusaras (Va 99, 358-65 ; Mt 273, 17-24). 
(c) Sesa-Nagas (Va 99, 366-69). 

Inscriptions and coins place the first of the Andhras c, 
150-151 B.c. (Kharavela inscr. and coin of fei-Sata identified 
with Sri-Satakarni of the Nanaghat inscr.) VidWa passed from 
the Mauryas to the Sungas and was the capital of Agnimitra 
( MdlaviJcdgnimitram) . Kautsigputra-Bhagabhadra , a con- 
temporary of Antialkidas was the king of Vidii^a. (Arch. Surv. 
Ind. Rep., 1908-9, p. 127.) This 9th ^unga king (Kasipiitra 
Bhagabhadra acc. to the Besnagar inscrr.) was succeeded 
by De^abhumi who was murdered by Vasudeva Kanva. From 
Vasudeva, Vidisa passed to the ^atavahanas c. 27 (b.c.). Thus 
about the 1st century b.c. the Satavahanas were ruling in 
Eastern Malwa with their capital at Vidisa. The Andhra coins 
suggest that Western Malwa may have been conquered by the 
Andhras at a much earlier period. (Rapeon, Gat, Ind. Goins 
of the Andhra Dynasty^ etc., p. xciii.) 

(a) The last of the Andbras was overwhelmed by the vSaka 
invasion which started under the Kushanas, c. 25 b.c. Rapson 
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agrees with;, that the' Vidi^a coins ‘of Besnagar and 
Eran (i.e. of Akara, East Malwa, nearly all square,' are markedly 
different 1 from those of Ujain (i.e. of Avanti, West Malwa) 
being invariably round pieces'. (Eapson, op, di., p. xcii.) 

(6) The Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea, c. 70 a.d., describes 
Scythia at the apex of the Indus valley as a region torn by Indo- 
Parthian dissensions (ed. Shroff, pp. 32, 37, 39, 166). Cave No. 3 
Nasik inscr. No.^ 2 {El., Yoh VIII, ^p. 61) records 

‘ Gautamipiitra Sri-Satakarni destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Pahlavas, rooted out the Ksaharata race and restored the 
Satavahana family'. He W’^as an Andhrabhrtya about 124 a.d. 
(cf. the Joghaltembhi hoard of 13,250 coins of Nahapana of 
which_9,270 restruck by Gautamiputra. Gautamiputra ruled 
over Akara vanti, i.e. Avanti (West Malwa) and Akara (East 
Malwa) with Vidisa as its capital. The Saka power was again 
consolidated under two lines of rulers; the ‘Northern Satraps' 
from the Indus to the Jumna, and the ‘Western Satraps’ in 
Kathiawar, Gujarat and Malwa. Thus both before and after 
124 A.D., Nahapana of Malwa (including Vidisa) and Hagana, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula, Soclasa, Kharahostes and Kalni of Mathura 
before, and the K^aharatas of the family of Chastana in Ujain 
and Vidisa, and the Kushanas at Mathura (cf. Ganeshra inscr. 
Mathura mound No. 2, 1910-11, JRAS, 1912, p. 122) were 
related. In the first quarter of the Illrd century, Malwa (West 
and East) was in turn ruled by the Western Ksatrapas under the 
Kushanas and by the Maharathis under the Satavahanas. 
(Rapson, IG., p. 23). The same state of affairs was in vogue 
in the 1st and Ilnd centuries ; 124 a.d. — Gautamiputra Satakarni 
versus Nahapana, 150 a.d. — Rudradaman versus Satakarni. 
(Rapson, Gat. Ind. Goins, p. cxix.) These Maharathis of Malwa 
bear the names of Cutu, Naga and Pallava. (Rapson, op. dt., 
p. Ixxxv.) 

(c) With the weakening of the Ksatrapas in the 2nd quarter 
of the Illrd century, the Naga Maharathis of Eastern Malwa 
asserted their local supremacy in Vidisa, while the Western 
Ksatrapas continued to issue coins till 348 a.d. Rudrasena III, 
son of Rudradaman II (Rapson, op. dt., p. 247). These Vaidi^aka 
Nagas are described in the Puranas as born of ^esa-Naga. 

The evidence of the Puranas regarding these local dynasties 
is so continuous in its chronology (Va 99, 348-58, 358-65, 366-69) 
and it is so consistently corroborated by the inscrr. and 
coins referred to above that there must be special reasons for 
proposing any other arrangement. 

An alternative arrangement is suggested by Mr. Jayaswal 
in his Hist, of India, pp. 14-15. His reasons are not convincing. 


r For an. analysis and comparison of the Western and Eastern, i.e. 
XJjain and Vidiia Andliras and Ksatrapas, see Rapson, op. cit., pp. elxv- 
ccviii. . 
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A fatal' objection to Mr.- JayaswaFs dating of tlie Vaidisaka 
Nagas (Sesa-Bhogin, Rama-caiidra,- Dbarnia-varman and 
Vangara) between 110-90 b.c. is the definite mention of 
Nakliavan as a past king in the Purana list (Va 99, 368) as a 
predecessor of Sada-candra or Rama-candra.^ When Ya, Bd, 
and .Bh all give the name as Nakhavan, Nakhapana (i.e. 
Nahapana), it is no nse saying that Vs omits it. As a matter 
of fact Mt omits the whole list, from Sesa downwards. The 
reason attributed to Vs by Mr. Jayasw^'a! (op. ciif., p. 9) that it 
(Nahapaiia) was not to be read in the line of the Nagas, is 
gratuitous as none of the Puranas takes it that way. The 
Sanskrit text has been correctly translated by Pargiter as — 
‘who will be a second Nakhavant (or ISTakhapana’s offspring)' 
{Pur. Text, p. 72). Nakhapana is thus a predecessor. 
Mr. Jayaswal offers no explanation for departing from this 
obvious rendering. In any case Nahapana (with a long coin 
series, Rapson, ( 7 /( 7 ., pp. 65-70) cannot be placed earlier than 
119-124 a.d.,2 surely not in the 2nd-lst century b.o. Thus 
the Vaidisaka Nagas commencing from Sesa have to be placed 
not earlier than Ilnd century a.b., preferably in the 1st quarter 
of the Illrd century A.D. 

Inscrr. 

Besides the 4 mentioned in the Puranas (Sesa^^ Bhogin, 
Sadacandra, Dhanadharma and Vangara), the following names 
occur in inscrr. pertaining to this locality.— 

(i) Naga-Nika {Arch. Surv. West Ind., Vol. V, No. 3, 

p. 64). Nanaghat inscr. 

(ii) Maharathi Agmmitra-Naga, {El., VII, p. 49). 

(iii) Skanda-Naga-Sataka or Sivaskanda-Naga (Kanheri; 

Luders List, No. 1021). 

‘There can be no doubt that the mother of Skanda- 
Naga is to be identified with the donor mentioned in the 
Banavasi inscr. and was the daughter of king 
Haritiputra Vishnukada Cutu Satakarni. ' (Rapson, 
GIG., p. liii.) Kanheri is in Aparanta. The name of 
the mother is Naga-Miila-Nika. In the Banavasi 
inscr., Ilnd century a,d., the king's daughter is named 
Nagasri and she makes the gift of a Naga. 

The Malavalli inscr. of a Kadamba king (No. 
1196, Luders List) mentions Sivaskandavarinan 
{Ep. Garn., VII, p. 252). The Nagas were succeeded 
by the Pallavas about 225 A.D.-338 a.d. (Bappadeva- 


1 Bargiter, Pur. Texts, p. 48. 

2 Rapson, CIO., p. xxvi. 

^ Sesa, though called a Naga-iraja, does not appear to have ruled in 
Vaidila, Va. 99, 367. 
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Vi^nugopa) near Kanci. In Malwa Vaidisa they found 
local rivals in Bhutinanda and others (Va 99, 369-70). 

The interrelation between the Maharathi Nagas 
and the K§aharatas hr Aparanta is sho™ by the 
following inscrr.: (1) Rudradaman’s daughter married a 
Satakarni (Kanheri); (2) Siva-Skanda-Naga’s daughter 
married a Pallava who founded the Pallava power 
(Vehlrpalaiyam plates) ; (3) Rudradaman’s minister was 
a Pallava (Girnar inscr.) ; (4) Hirahadagaili plates 
are dated in the reign of Siya-Skanda-Pailava, while the 
Banavasi inscr. mentions Siva-Skanda-Naga. 

Coins. 

In ascribing coins to these Vaidisaka Nagas, it is necessary 
to emphasize that Indian coin-types are essentially local in 
character. Each locality retains its types, fabric and main 
characteristics often unchanged not only by changes of dynasty, 
but even by the transference of power from one race to another. 
Under the Greece -Indian and Indo-Scythic princes, Guptas and 
Hunas, distinct varieties were in circulation in different districts 
at the same time. Provenmice therefore is essential for adequate 
assignment. Generally speaking Prinsep and Ckinningham are 
correct in tracing Gupta and post-Gupta coin-types directly 
from the Kushana coinage. Rapson has similarly traced the 
silver coins of Nahapana, Castana and successors to the hemi- 
drachms of the Greek princes of the Panjab who were their 
predecessors (1(7., p. 21). In the latter case, however, a clear 
distinction can be drawn between the coin-types of Akara— 
East Malwa with capital at Vidisa, and Avanti— West Malwa 
with capital at Ujain. Thus a distinction could be made 
between the square coins of Vidisa and the round ones of Ujain 
(Rapson, GAI,, p. xcii), apart from the wider symbols of Uhaitya,’ 
‘Ujain symbol’ , and ‘tree within railing \ On this basis it is 
possible to affiliate the Andhras, Andhrasbhrtyas, Eastern Malwa 
Ksatrapas and Vaidisaka Nagas to an earlier, possibly indigenous, 
coin-type, whereas the Western Ksatrapas appear to belong to the 
Grseco-Indian and Indo-Parthian coin-type substantially modi- 
fied by the Saka-Kushana coinage of central and western India. 
Weights also cause no confusion as in every age in India ‘The 
various systems of weight used in India combine uniformity of 
scale with immense variations in the weight of units’ {The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, p. vii).i 

Judged by the above criteria, at least one of the coins 
published as of Mne Nagas, by Cunningham in OMI., Plate II, 
Nos. 13-25 is of a Vaidisaka Naga. It is the square coin of 
Vyaghra, No. 22 in the plate. The rest seem to belong to the 
Nava-Naga group with centres at Padmavati (Narwar), 


1 Bapson, CIO., pp. clxxxi-clxxxii. 
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KantipHri, Mat^^ ChampavatL ■ (Va- 99, 382).' 

The coins of the founder Nava of this later Naga line contemporary 
with the ' early Guptas c. 300-350 a.d. stand in the ' peculiar 
position of lingering Vaidisa affinities and are square,! whereas 
the other Naga. coins on Plate II, Nos. 13-21, 23-25 are round 
and may belong to the Nava Naga families further to the north, 
e.g. Mathura, whose Ksatrapas were related to the Western 
Ksatrapas of Ujain. 

Nava Nagas. 

The Puranas place the Nava-Nagas in Padmavati, Kantipuri, 
Mathura and possibly Champavati (Va 99, 382-88; iv, 24, 
18) ruling as contemporaries of the Gupta kings along the 
Ganges, Prayaga, Saketa and the Magadhas, and along with 
other contemporary kings— evidently before 350 a.d. the 
conquest of Samudragupta. Cunningham was misled by the 
term Nava and interpreted it as nine. He even stretched a 
point or two in favour of his supposition. Thus in his Arch. 
jSutv. jKcp., Vol. X, 1880, p. 37, he says: 'There were also 
amongst them eight specimens of the satraps of Saurashtra, 
eight Nagas of Narwar, and one coin of Chandra Gupta’. In 
1894, in his Goins of Medieval India, h.Q published these under 
the heading 'Nine Nagas of Narwar’, PL II, p. 9. 

Coins of Nava. 

As early as the 7th June, 1837, three coins of Nava were 
known and confidently read as Navasa by Prinsep. Prinsep had 
the perspicacity to note the peculiarity of the group: 'Another 
distinct group (that made known first by Mr. Spiers) from 
Allahabad (pL xxvi, figs, 12-15, voL iii, p. 436, see Art. vi),. . 
On three more of the same family, we find Xirb Navasa. On one it 
seems rather }_}({) Narasa, both Nava and Nara being known 
names. On another dbiBrU Kunamasa] and on another, 
probably, ylrLr^ "the great lord”, {Ind. Antiquities oi 

Prinsep, ed. by 1. Thomas, 1858, Vol. 11, pp. 3-4). 

The facsimile given below will show that this Nava coin of 
Prinsep is similar to the coin published by V. Smith in GGIM., 
pi. XXIII, Nos. 15-16, and reproduced by Jayaswal in Hist. 
Ind., PL I, p. 20, and read as Navasa. 

Coins of Nava Nagas. 

(a) of Padmavati, 

(i) Deva — (V. Smith, GGIM., p. 178); Cunningham, 

CMI. PL II 21 

(ii) Ganapati— V. Smith, CGIM., PL XXI, 10, c. 350 a.d 

Cf. Samudragupta ’s Allahabad inscrr. 


1 The square incuse ih a round is significant. 
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(iii) Kha'+ ; Va + + ;' 

BMma; ' . 

Brhaspati,; 

Skauda-Naga. Cunningham, PL II, p. 9. 

Vyaghra may be a Padmavati, descendant of the 
earlier VaMsaka Nagas. 

(6) of Kantipiiri, Mathura, Kosam. 

(i) Traya-Naga — V, Smith, p. 205. 

(c) of Champavati. (Not known.) 

'The coins of the other Naga chiefs are wanting’, V. Smith, 
GGIM.i p. 164. Some of them are evidently lying undiscovered 
in the published coins of various so-called Malava coins ; GGlIi, , 
pp. 161-164. This is true for both the Vaidisaka Nagas and 
the Nava Nagas. The commentary on Vatsayana’s Kamasutra 
(Ilnd-IIIrd century a.d.), adhikarana 3 explains the term Malava 
as properly East Malwa, West Malwa being called Hhe country 
of Ujjain’. The similarity in fabric between the coins of the 
Malavas and of the Nagas of Padmavati has been pointed out by 
Cunningham, Fleet and Rapson.i A careful re-reading of the 
coin-legends may supply further information ^ regarding more of 
these Naga kings and incidentally the fiscal arrangements of these 
Hindu Native States .of the Ilnd, Illrd and IVth centuries a.d. 

Inscrr. 

The Gupta inscrr. often mention the Nagas as local rulers 
in the IVth-Vth centuries a.d. 

(i) Nagas defeated by Samudragupta. Fleet, GL, 

pp. 12, 13. Ganapati-Naga; probably Nagadatta 
and Nagasena. Ihid. 

(ii) Nagas defeated by Skandagupta; Gi., p, 62 and n. 

(iii) Nagas defeated by Tivaradeva ; 01., p. 283. 

(iv) Maharaja Mahesvaranaga of the Naga race. 

No more is heard in the Vlth-VIIth centuries a.d. in the 
plains of Northern India, regarding the independent existence of 
these local Naga dynasties, tribes or families. In Kashmir, how- 
ever, the Naga dynasty of Durlabha, (c. 625 a.d.) counts at least 
8 rulers for about 125 years with a coin-type based on the &ka 
through the Gupta, Chandragupta II Vikramaditya having 
annexed Vidisa in the year 401 a.d. (Udayagiri Hillinscrr.)^ ^ 


1 Rapson, IG., p. 13 ; V. Smith, (70/M., p. 164. 

2 Jayaswal, Hist, Ind., pp. 24-28. 

3 Fleet, (?/., pp. 16-25. 

, * This article is published without the plate describing the Genealogy 
of Saka-Kushana Coinage. The plate has been omitted owing to the 
rubbings of most of the coins being imperfect and unsuitable for repro- 
duction. — A .B -S'. 
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The Vaghers of Okhamandal, 

By S. T. Moses. 

{Communicated by Dr, B, S. Guha,) 

The Okhamandal district was the first to be surveyed, soon 
after my assuming charge as the Director of Fisheries, Baroda 
State, and among its inhabitants, the historic and interesting 
community of Vaghers early attracted my attention. During 
the recent Pearl fishery which was organized more as a relief 
work for the Vaghers, I was brought into frequent and intimate 
contact with them. This paper embodies the information 
collected about them and the results of my observations. 
Hundred men had their anthropometric, etc. measurements 
taken. 

The Caste and its tbaditional Obioin. 

The Vaghers are undoubtedly among the earliest inhabitants 
of Okhamandal, a district which receives its name ^Okha: 
bad, Mandal: district’ from the barren and unpictuxesque 
nature of the country and the atrocities of the residents in the 
past. The older and more correct derivation is from Okha, 
the beautiful daughter of Banasur the king of Arabia Felix, 
to whom Anirudh, the grandson of Krishna, the Yadava king of 
Dwaraka, was sold as a slave by pirates. Okha fell in love 
with the slave and the illicit intimacy infuriated Banasur who 
threw Anirudh into a dungeon. Krishna came out with a 
rescue party, defeated Banasur, had the marriage ceremony 
performed legally, and returned to Dwarka with Anirudh and 
his bride who gave her name to the district. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Okhamandal are the ancestors 
of the Vaghers, who were divided into three tribes ail of whom 
were supposed to have sprung from the "dirt’ of God; Kabas 
from the sweat of the shoulders, Modas from that of the face 
and Kalas from that of the waist. These are alluded to in the 
Greek history of over 2,000 years ago. The Kabas were famed in 
the days of Krishna as the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra, 
now named Kathiawar. The Kalas are said to be the direct 
ancestors of the present-day Vaghers. There has, however, 
been great admixture, particularly with races of Rajput origin. 

The earliest conqueror of Okhamandal was the mighty king 
of the Yadavas, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, who left 
Muttra with his army and subjugated Okhamandal after a hard 
struggle with the Kabas, etc. He established his capital at 

( 187 ) 
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Bwaraka, now a famous centre of pilgrimage witli its 'Krishna; 
temple built by bis grandson’s grandson Vajranabb. Many are 
the legends current about bhe origin of the Vagbers. A demon 
Kashasura wbo harassed Krishna while sporting, in the river 
Guniti near Bwaraka, was severely punished by, him; The un- 
fortuimte demon was 'crushed and forced into the earth. The 
first to issue from this hollow was a man imbued with all the 
traits of the buried demon and this was the ancestral Vagher. 
Another story is connected with the Gopis of Krishna and Arjuna. 
Once, in a peevish mood, the Gopis left Krishna and went away 
to Gopitalav (it was here that they drowned themselves later, 
when they heard the news of the death of their Lord) at Sam- 
leshar near MulveL Arjuna was sent to make peace and per- 
suade the Gopis to return. The delicate nature of the errand 
made Arjuna vain and so Krishna, to humble him, created four 
males from the sweat of his body and these robbed Arjuna and 
the Gopis of aU their belongings. The progeny of these four 
are the Kaba and the Kala ancestors of the Vaghers. 

Originally two Rajput clans, Herol and Chowra, are said 
to have ruled over OkhamandaL Later Rathors, when banished 
from Marwar, wended their way to Okhamandal at the invitation 
of both these clans, who desired them to settle their feuds. At 
a feast the Rathors treacherously attacked the Rajputs and 
those who survived were forced by circumstances to take refuge 
with the Vaghers and get incorporated with them. Later a 
Vadhel prince of Cutch was enamoured of a Hero! girl brought 
up in a Vagher family and this marriage, disliked by the other 
Rajputs as a mesalliance with an inferior and despised tribe 
also called in those days ' Machiaras’ or fishermen, united all the 
three tribes together, though the descendants of that couple 
have the title ‘Manek’, a name prominent in later history. Be- 
sides Manek other surnames the Vaghers have are Bhagar, 
Bhatad, Dima, Gad, Hathal, Kara or Kala, Ker, Sumania, 
Choobani, Siriya, Gigla, Kere, Jam, Jegatiya, Dugaya, Baya, 
etc. each of which represents a division. 

The Name ‘Vagheb’ aed its Obigin. 

The word Vagher is usually split into ‘ Va ’ : a prefix meaning 
without, and 'Gher’: smeU, and refers to the criminal tendencies 
of the tribe who were as sanguinary as the tiger, which is said 
to be devoid of the sense of smell. Another legend explains 
the name differently. Once a god visited Okhamandal. and 
found it unbearably hot. The area today is so very windswept 
that even the trees are unable to stand erect and are bent all 
in the same direction, i.e. towards the temple, an ocular proof 
that even trees in Okhamandal pay obeisance to Dwarakanath. 
The heat was very intensive and he demanded to be fanned by 
the men who surrounded hm exclaiming ‘Vagher’. ‘Va’ 
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means wind and ‘ Gher ’ is. the . imperative form of the' verb" 
‘Ghervu’: surround.- They kept the breeze going around him; 
and when he had been cooled down, he was so pleased with the 
ministrations of the people that he’ bestowed upon them the 
appellation * Vagher’. . 

Occupations. 

The original occupation of the Vaghers was fishing, as it is 
in certain parts even today. From a peaceful fishing tribe, the 
natural conditions of the country developed them into turbulent 
freebooters ever ready for piracy or broil. Outlawry and 
robbery are neither easy nor attractive today and the persua- 
sions of the authorities have succeeded in making them adopt 
the honourable and legitimate profession of agriculturists. Many 
follow fishing and pearl-fishing or sailing as a side-occupation 
in addition to looking after their lands. Vaghers who boast of 
high descent repudiate all connection with the fishing occupation. 
In fact it is an old insult which Emperor Aurangzeb repeated 
when he told Shamla, a Vagher chief, *You are not a Manek but 
a Machiarab The Emperor made fun of fishing and asked the 
chief to show him his art. The chief stood before the Emperor 
with aU his implements and queried ‘Should I kill the large fish 
or the small fish ? Aurangzeb, it is said, pacified him by 
granting him his request to release some prisoners. 

The Vaghers of Dwaraka, for instance, are fishers and use 
cast-nets as also hook and line. They also introduce poison into 
tanks or bunded portions of the river and catch the intoxicated 
fish. The general antipathy towards fish-kiUing and fish-eating 
is so great that these Vagher fishermen were afraid to come with 
their catches to the Dwaraka resthouse where we were camping, 
lest the orthodox should heat them. But aU the same, even the 
fish-catching Vaghers were ready to join in the defence of their 
temple when a false rumour about intended desecration with 
fish was started. At the November fair ‘Annakot’ in the 
Dwaraka temple, a special feature is the offering of various 
food-dishes with which the inner temple is filled. My first 
visit to Dwaraka was at a time when there was a slight excite- 
ment about the visit of the Harijan Sevak Sangh there. The 
idea of a Government department being constituted for fishery 
work being novel, a curious rumour spread that fish caught 
under Government orders were to be taken as offerings by the 
Harijans to the temple 1 

Pearl-fishing is, however, of a recent date. The Jamnagar 
Vaghers, who are Muslims, are divers and they fish for true pearl- 
oysters in the Jamnagar seas. In the Baroda waters, the 
oysters fished are the window-pane oysters, whose existence 
was discovered by Mr. James Hornell in 1905. Pearl-fishing 
here is mere wading and picking up of oysters, at low tide, 
particularly on the days of major spring tides when great areas 
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of the -shallow seas are exposed. The fisher — the woik is done 
by men usually, though a few women also join — ^with crude 
mocassins of rough hide, shod on his feet, to prevent their 
damage by cuts from the sharp-edged shells, and cruder gloves 
fitted to his right hand, forces his way into the mire with a 
stout stick, with which he plumbs the depth and feels his way. 
A gunny hangs by a rope slung across his shoulder and when 
the oysters are felt by the feet, he picks them up by hand and 
puts them into the gunny bag. At the end of every period of 10 
days or less favourable for pearl-fishing and just before the 
next, the workers offer cocoanuts and burn incense sticks before 
•stone 'Matas’ housed very crudely in a field on the outskirts 
•of the village. This ceremony is believed to ensure a good 
yield of pearls. As pirates, the Vaghers, with other sea-faring 
tribes of Kathiawar, were the terrors of the Arabian Sea and gave 
trouble to all governments till recently. Today, however, 
their main business is agriculture, but the poorer Vaghers do 
cooly work, they give carts on hire, and cut wood from the out- 
skirts of Okhamandal for sale, etc. They are very useful as 
guides and the cartman will protect his clients even at the 
cost of his life. Any Vagher who does not do so, will be looked 
down upon by the community. Once a Vagher cart is engaged, 
there is no danger, however lonely and difficult the way, of 
being robbed by Vaghers or anybody else. 

The Vaghers enjoy their landfs under the Salami tenure, 
which requires them to pay only one rupee per annum for a Santi 
or 48 bighas of land. The conditions are that the Salami 
holder should own a pair of buUocks and a set of agricultural 
implements and must behave himself. Participation in any 
outlawry or rebellion against Government entails forfeiture of 
the lands, which can never be alienated by mortgage, sale or 
gift. The staple crops sown are Tel, Bajri and Jovar and these 
are grown in the monsoon only. The early arrival of the mon- 
soon last year (1938) diverted the pearl-fishers to their fields 
and thus reduced the output of the recent pearl-fishery which 
lasted from the end of May to the end of July. Agricultural 
work commences with every labourer, man and woman, tying 
to his or her wrist, usually the left, but often also the right, a 
magic thread, coloured, sold to them by priests, after some 
incantations. The poorer women do outdoor work in the fields 
and help their husbands in cutting bushes, etc. for fuel, or in 
fishing or pearl-fishery work. They do all the household work 
and fetch water from the well. Water is not only scarce but 
also saltish, except in places like Varvala. Wells are sunk in 
sites chosen by expert Vagher water-diviners. Their qualifica- 
tion is, curiously enough, their posthumous birth. The five 
Sweetwater wells near Bwaraka, where the water is brackish, 
, are attributed to,five,arrb^ ^^ni by Rama which descended 
‘ and .tapped the correeV'fi^hw^te? sources. 
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Food, Dbink, ETC. 

Jowar and Bajri are the main articles of diet. Meat 
(mutton) is taken as also. fish. Milk is taken, camel’s milk 
included. The Vaghers do not eat. fowl, beef or pork, nor do 
eggs enter their dietary. The Gho (monitor) is not eaten though 
the flesh of the Gho as of the Conch is used in medicine. The 
men do not drink intoxicating liquors as a rule though they may 
take opium dissolved in water. They honour the guest by 
squeezing on his palm a few drops of this fluid from cotton kept 
ill a small vessel and soaked in this solution. The men smoke 
but ordinarily the women do not. Tobacco is used both for 
chewing and for snuffing. Some, especially, women discolour 
their teeth by rubbing snuif on them. 

Beess.' 

The men wear a turban, a loose coat and baggy trousers 
which is tight in the lower portion, and shoes, often substantial 
and countrymade. The coat which has very long arms, has 
innumerable stitches describing quaint patterns and carry no 
buttons but are held together by the tying together of 4 thin 
bands in the usual Gujarati style. The pants consume more 
cloth than necessary. The w’omen wear a petticoat usually of 
coarse cloth, a long-sleeved bodice covering the bosom and the 
shoulders, which is backless and a sadi. The petticoat and the 
bodice are usually of brightly coloured cloth. The bodice is 
of differently coloured cloths, the brightest colour marking the 
exact portion enclosing the bosom proper. It is open behind 
and is fastened by thread or strings of cloth behind, an econo- 
mical procedure in great contrast to the enormous waste of cloth 
in the men’s apparel. Ready-made Vagher dresses, coats and 
pants, are sold in shops at Dw’^araka for Rs.1-8 or so. The men 
of the labouring classes are dirty in their habits and bathe, if 
at all they do, in their clothes which they wear ceaselessly till 
they are worn out and fall off in rags. They, however, anoint 
their hair with oil and comb it before they wrap a headscarf 
round or put on the huge turban, even it may be a dirty one. 
Richer females wear ornaments, bangles, ivory, silver and gold 
and silver anklets, gold ear ornaments (todio), etc. and nose-rings 
(vindo, fulbai, etc.). The males do not wear any, but small 
boys wear silver waistlet and rings. 

Games, Enteetainmbets, etc. 

Both men and women are usually musical. They are 
patrons of family bards (Barots) who,i as strolling players visit 
villages, perform dramas and sing songs glorifying the deeds of 
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..Vagher: chiefs and outlaws. ■ One favourite game of 'the men is 
Hargarivadi or Hutntu.'^ It is usually played with 6 a side but 
there can be any number of players, the number being the same 
both sides. A line is drawn across the middle of an open space 
and 2 umpires, usually old people, sit at the ends ■ of the line 
to declare decisions. Each side in turn sends a player into , the 
enemy's eouiitry. The invader rushes in ^ humming a tune 
and if he touches any player of the opposite side and reaches the 
line without being made captive, the player touched is out and 
has to stand out of the game till one of the opposite party is 
out. One down in the opposite camp means the revival of a 
captive in the other. If on the other hand the invading player 
is caught within the enemy's territory and is unable to reach 
the line he is out. The game is over when all players on one 
side are out. It is played with dash and good nature, and the 
whole village comes out to see the tamasha. The good- 
natured sallies and the witty remarks of the spectators are 
taken in good spirit all round. The womenfolk often during 
moonlit nights have their /Garha ’ when they sing in chorus 
clapping hands in unison and going round and round in a circle. 

Talk. 

The speech of the Vaghers is a jumble of Gujarati and 
Cutchi, air wrong talk' as quaintly characterized by my Gujarati 
peon who could not understand them. It is a mongrel speech 
and intelligible to those in long residence there. Kathiawadi 
speech by itself has many phonetic and grammatical peculiarities 
to distinguish it from Gujarati and when the Vaghers mix 
with it a corrupt form of their so- called mother-tongue the 
Cutchi dialect, the result is ‘Babel'. ‘What is this' is ‘Kuro 
Ay'. ‘Where are you going' is ‘Kathi vindo’. ‘WiU you 
accompany me’ is ‘Koti vindo'. ‘I am ready to come' is 
‘ Aeh mo ay and ‘ I ' is ‘Mave ’. Their talk is not usually refined 
or polite and they do seem to be proud. They use the second 
person singular ‘Thu' when talking even to men of high rank 
but while speaking about themselves use ‘Ame' the first person 
plural ! They usually make a military salute (salaam) when 
State officers visit their villages and make fun of the usual 
salaam current in all States, tendered by Other officials who 
lower themselves to the ground and make a series of rapid 
salaams. The womenfolk greet their relatives by cracking 
their fingers on the temples or on the headscarf just above. 
Education does not seem to have made much progress among 
them but some have even studied Sanskrit and are well read 
in the Shastras. One is a graduate of the Bombay University 
and is in the employ of the State, 


^ Compare HadMadu in Bengal. Ed. 
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Religion. 

The Yaghers are Hindus. How often they may worship 
Dwarkadish at other times, one day in the year— it was the 8th 
June last year 1938 — all the Yaghers from various places con- 
gregate, bathe in the Gumti and worship in the . temple at 
Dwaraka. As is the case with many other Hindus, the Yaghers 
go to the tombs of Muhammadan saints for the cure of diseases. 
The Jamnagar Yaghers are Muslims and an authoritative state- 
ment that the Hindu Yaghers, while strict as regards dining, 
have no objection to (and do) give their daughters to Muslim.s 
who can pay for them is indignantly denied. 

Mabbiagb, Divoboe, etc. 

The marriage which is usually arranged by the parents is 
preceded by a betrothal. The marriageable age is from 15 
to 20. The bride is generally 14 and the groom about 17. 
Small girls are not married, post-puberty marriage being the 
rule. The bride is generally the daughter of the father’s sister 
or the mother’s brother. The marriage ceremonies are in no 
way different from those of the surrounding castes, Brahmin 
priests officiating here as well. The bridegroom and the parents 
have to, in one ceremony, drink the milk in which the bride’s 
toes are washed 1 There is no polyandry. Men seldom marry 
more than one wife though they are not limited in this respect 
and polygamy is allowed. Divorce is easy. A man can divorce 
his wife by writing a slip and giving her a dismissal order ‘Raji- 
nama’ (resignation). The divorce is recorded in writing in the 
presence of elders and witnesses and the written document is 
entrusted to a third party for safe keeping. The divorced 
w^oman is free to marry but the new husband has to pay a small 
fee called 'Yel’ to the old husband. Dead bodies are usually 
burnt but small children receive a burial. 

Chabactebistios, Physical, etc. 

The men are hefty and of medium stature. The analysis of 
the heights of 100 individuals taken is as follows : 5' : 3, 5 ' 

7, 5' : 2, 5' 3": 13, 5' 3|": 9, 5' 5": 7, 5' 5f : 11, 6 ' ^^: 29, 5' 

7J": 16, and 5' lOf": 3. The men are fine-looking, particularly 
the old men who part the beard in the middle, and if luxuriant, 
curl the ends up behind the ears. Among the pearl-fishery 
workers w’^as an old woman who had a beard tuft and she was 
always seen to smooth it down with her hand as if to direct every 
one’s attention to her peculiarity. If the men are sturdy, bold 
and capable of enduring any amount of fatigue, the women are 
equally well-built and are also hardworking. The Yaghers are, 
by nature, restless and turbulent but have now very much settled 
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down, though formerly their impatience under control and pre- 
datory instincts made them a continual source of anxiety to the 
authorities. 

AHTHEOPOMETEIC MEAStTEEMBNTS. 

The head as well as nasal measurements were taken on 
100 individuals. The analysis of the cephalic indices is as follows : 
76-9: 11, 79-1: 3, 80 : 6, 80-9 : 4, 81: 3, 81-2 : 7, 81-5 : 3, 82-2 : 
17, 82-5 : 9, 83-2: 15, 84-2 : 8, 84-5 : 6, and 86-4: 9. The analysis 
of the nasal indices is as foUows: 57-5: 1, 63‘1: 8, 72-4: 3, 73-6; 
10, 74: 14, 77-7: 13, 78-4 : 9, 80: 11, 82-9: 12, 83-3: 11, 85-4 : 7, 
and 100: 1. 
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ViKRAMPUBBR ItIHAS {IM BeHGABI). HiSTOBY OB ViKEAMBFB, 
Pabt I. By Sj. Jogendbanath Gupta. Second edition. 

\ : B>ojeil Octavo, pp, xxx+370+28. Well printed on thick 
antique paper. Published by Sj. Sudhansu Sekhar Gupta 
from P. 651 -A, Mahanirvana Road, Calcutta. Price Bs.6. 

The first edition of the work came out in 1316 B.S., i.e. 
thirty years ago, and it has taken more than a quarter of a 
century for its 2,200 to get sold out. A rather chilling prospect 
for writers of historical works ! Sj. Gupta is to be heartily 
congratulated on the fact that he has succeeded in bringing out 
a second and much improved edition, though entirely at his 
own expense and after the lapse of such a long period. The 
Pargana of Vikrampur, now cut into two by the Kirttinasa 
or the Padma river and incorporated into the adjacent districts 
of Dacca and Faridpur, is one of the most cultured and thickly 
inhabited portions of Bengal and contains scores of High English 
schools and one second-gi*ade college. The great personal and 
pecuniary sacrifices of Sj. Gupta should certainly evoke sym- 
pathetic and admiring appreciation from the Heads of these 
institutions who can hardly find a better prize-book for their 
boys than the book under review. 

The present reviewer was a college student when the first 
edition of this book came out in 1910, and he still remembers 
with delight the avidity with which he went through its pages 
and also the chorus of appreciation with which the book was 
hailed. As a local history, it was a pioneering work of great 
merit and fully deserved the praise that was bestowed on 
it. But thirty years is a long period and the pace of new 
archaeological discoveries and scholarship has been amazingly 
quick in Bengal and I wish I could say that the author, busy 
as he is with his different literary activities, has been able to 
keep up with that pace. The author in his preface (p. xiii) 
claims that in writing the history of Vikrampur, he has not con- 
fined himself to the history of that Pargana, but has attempted 
to write the history of the entire province of Bengal, because 
Vikrampur is identical with ancient Vanga, which again has 
given its name to the entire province. The reasoning is falla- 
cious as ancient Vanga was undoubtedly a much bigger unit; 
and the historian of a small Pargana of that unit has hardly 
any justification for attempting the history not only of the 
entire unit but of the whole province to which its name was 
latterly transferred. The historians of Bogra, Faridpur, Malda, 
Nadia and Hooghly can with equally good reasoning set about 
writing the history of the entire province because these districts 
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had been the seats of , the capital cities of Pau^dravardhana, 
Kotahpad, Laksmanavati, Nadia and Saptagrama. It is high 
time that the writers of district and Pargana histories under- 
stood their proper scope and what is, expected of them. , When 
the history of their locality merges into the general provincial 
history,: they are quite, welcome to give greater freedom to their 
pens, hut even then, the bearing of the general provincial 
history on the local history and antiquities should be stressed 
upon and given greater prominence. Of late, we have seen 
some laborious but futile attempts at Bengal-history-writing, 
and the huge amount of industry and money (in one instance, 
public money) spent in those attempts can hardly be called 
anything else than wasted. Such a task is almost impossible 
of performance without proper and lifelong equipment, and 
it becomes doubly such when the writer attempts to write the 
history of all the periods of BengaFs history single-handed, 
without sufficient grounding in archseology in general and 
epigraphy and numismatics in particular, both Muslim and pre- 
Muslim. ■ ■ 

Our author’s knowledge of the topography and antiquities 
of the area, the history of which he attempts, is unrivalled and 
he is eminently readable, nay fascinating, when the local colouring 
prevails ; but he is not unoften out of his depths when he strays 
into provincial history. He is undoubtedly the pioneer ex- 
plorer of the area, and the glory of the pioneer will always be 
his. It is fervently to be hoped that he would bear his limitations 
in mind when he attempts to bring out the promised second 
part of his work. 

The greater portion of the first chapter deals with the 
topography of Vikrampur and is generally well-written and 
informative. The statement (p. 6) that Vikrampur was included 
in the kingdom of Samatata, and the speculations on the 
geographical locality of that ancient kingdom are hardly 
happy. Those who want to include the Bengal sea-coast 
within that kingdom forget one very simple fact. Samudra 
Gupta’s panegyrist includes it in the list of the Pmtyanta, i.e. 
frontier kingdoms lying outside the boundary of his vast empire 
and no tract on this (the west) side of the great Meghna or the 
Brahmaputra river can be included in a frontier kingdom. 

We have nothing but praise for the second chapter dealing 
with the flora and fauna of Vikrampur and the third chapter 
dealing with the people of Vikrampur, their caste and religion. 

The fourth chapter deals with the early history of India 
and gives a brief sketch of all the dynasties that ruled in suc- 
cession, Up to Harshavardhana and ^asanka,-"^an unnecessary 
prelude in a Pargana history. The Brahmi inscription from 
Mahasthan is needlessly dragged in and its reading given from 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s version, totally ignoring the more correct 
version of Dr. Barua. A fairly long account of the Palas then 
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folio Wj though : these rulers had hardly an3rthmg' to do with 
Vikrampiir. The author attempts to put together everything 
known about the great Buddhist preacher Dipahkara-ir! under 
the honest belief that the great scholar was a son of Vikrainpur, 
though he fails to adduce any convincing proof that he was 
really so. Historians should always try to rise above local 
patriotism. The name is, almost always very loosely ■written 
as Bipahkara-Mjhana, a mistake repeated by most Bengali 
writers. The correct form of the name would appear to be 
Dipahkara-^rl and he was called Jhana-atisa (the great lord of 
knowledge) for his learning. The statement about Dipahkara- 
iri being born in the village of Vajrayogini in Vikrampur has 
nothing to support it except the fact that a site in the village 
is still known Ndstik-panditer-Bkita (the atheist scholar’s 
homestead). The identification of this atheist scholar with 
Dipahkara-§ri is hardly logical. That the name of the great 
scholar really ended in ^ri is also borne out by the fact that his 
father is called Kalyana-M and his son is named Pmiya-^ri. 

The political history proper of Vikrampur really begins 
with the rise of the Chandras, the most distinguished of whom 
appears to have been Sri-Chandra, of whom no less than four 
copper-plate grants have been hitherto discovered. The rise 
of Sri-Vikramapura as a capital town along with the rise of the 
Chandras is dealt with in the fifth chapter. Kanti Deva of the 
Chittagong plate is totally ignored and the author knows of 
only three copper-plates of ^ri-Chandra. The DhuUa plate, of 
which there is a good notice in Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, is totally ignored in the body of 
the book, a defect sought to be belatedly made good in the 
appendix. .. The geographical position of Samatata is again 
discussed in this chapter with no better result. Bakarganj, 
Dacca, Earidpur, Tippera and Noakhali are all sought to be 
included in Samatata, the pratyanta kingdom of Samudra 
Gupta’s time, and thus made into an impossible geographical 
unit. 

The inscribed image reproduced against page 172 and 
described as the inscrib^ed image from Baghaura is really a 
very much later image from Kewar. 

P. 173, line 4~-'Buddharadhi’ should he corrected to 
'Buddhardhi’, i.e. Buddha+Rddhi. 

The Guptas and the Khadgas are needlessly dragged in 
in this chapter. That the copper-plates of Deyakhadga were 
really issued from their capital at Karmmanta is now admitted 
by all scholars and some puerile old controversy on the subject 
is needlessly discussed in pages 184 and 185. 

The Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena is undoubtedly of 
his 61st year and the author on page 212 makes it of the 31st 
year following the erroneous reading of Mr. R. D. Banerji. 
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EoMtagiri of the plates of ^ri-Chandra (page 217) is probably 
not Ehotasgarh of Sahabad. but the Lalmai Hiil 'of Tippera. 
The well-known name of the former is Eohitaiva-gad (fort of 
Eohitaiva) and, the hill called Eohita is likely to be different. ' 

The sixth chapter deals with the Varmma kings of Vikram- 
pur. The author is totally ignorant of the fact that a 
new copper-plate (fragmentary) of Samala Varmma was found 
at Vajrayogini and published by the present reviewer in the 
Bengali j ournal Bharatbarsa, several years ago. He also does not 
know that the lost plate of Harivarmma was hunted up by the- 
present reviewer and a fresh reading published in the same 
journal three years ago. The plate is actually undated, whereas 
the late Mr. N. Vasu made it out to be of the 42nd year of 
Harivarmma, thus creating a terrible confusion in the Varmma 
chronology. The reading of the plate published by the late 
Mr. Vasu is also wrong in many vital particulars. It is really 
very careless of the author to ignore these twu new sources in 
writing the history of the Varmmas of Vikrampur. The seal 
of the Belaba plate of Bhojavarmma has been reproduced 
against page 220 in an inverted manner. The royal mndra 
of Vi^michakra is clear in the picture, though the author says 
on page 222 that it has disappeared. The whole chapter requires 
re-writing. 

The seventh chapter deals with the Senas. The erroneous 
chronology of Mr. E. D, Banerji is sometimes followed and 
sometimes rejected, with the result that the whole chapter is a 
mass of confusion. On page 247, Vijaya Sena is made to rule 
only 35 years when his plate is clearly dated in his 61st year. 
On page 278, Vallala correctly dies about 1185 A.D. but on page 
287 his son Lak§mana is finished even before the father in 1170, 
following the impossible chronology attempted to be set up 
by Mr. E. D. Banerji. The provincial patriotism of the author, 
like many other writers in Bengal, makes him averse to admit 
that Lak^mana Sena did actually fly from Nadia on the invasion 
of the place by Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar; 
but the correct chronology of the king (1185“1206 on page 
296 and 1204 on page 305) accepted in places makes the fact 
almost a certainty. 

P. 307, the Madanpad plate of Visvarupa, said to have been 
lost, is now in the Dacca Museum. 

The eighth chapter deals with Da^aratha Deva and the 
Muslim conquest and is well written. 

The ninth chapter, dealing with the topography of the ancient 
city of Sri-Vikramapura and the archseologicai treasures dis- 
covered in the area covered by the rnins, is very interesting. 
The map of the old city against page 330 is taken from the 
reviewer’s ^Iconography’ without acknowledgment. The 
measurement of the old tanks (pp. 359-360) on the site is also 
taken from the same book without acknowledgment. These are 
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-undoubtedly ' oversiglits 5 as acknowledgments to Kim are really 
■generous and numerous. 

The translation of the inscription on the Kewar image 
i(p. 362) is made on the basis of the reviewer’s first defective 
reading. The correct reading appeared in the EpigrapMa 
Indica, VoL XVII, which has been quoted, but the translation 
remains uncorrected ! , ' 

P. 363, Harivarmma Deva’s plate is now in the Dacca 
'Museum, and not lost, as stated by the author. 

The plate reproduced against page 368 is really that of the 
inscribed image from Baghaura and not from Ke\?ar, as stated. 

The inscribed image of Sada^§iva, referred to on page 20 of 
the appendix, is in the Indian Museum and not in the Dacca 
Museum, as stated. But the mistake is really not of the author 
but of the compiler of the Kern Institute Bibliography. 

As in duty bound, the reviewer has pointed out some of 
the defects of the book. But he has nothing but admiration 
for the perseverance, industry and tenacity of the author, the 
great pioneer scholar of the reviewer’s land of birth. The 
plates (41 ) are excellent and well-chosen. The absence of an 
index, however, is much to be regretted. 

■ .N. K. Bhattasali. 


Tbi Sinhala: The Last Phase, 1796-1815. By P. E. Piekis. 
Pp. xiii+ 248, Colombo, 1939. 

The history of European intercoui-se with Ceylon may be 
described as a grand tiilogy having for its theme the gradual, 
but inevitable, absorption of the island under foreign rule. In 
the early 16th century the Portuguese, those dauntless pioneers 
of empire-building in the East under the cegis of modern 
European powers, planted their victorious flag in Ceylon. Their 
career was closed after a century and a half of brilliant achieve- 
ment, when the intrepid Hollanders became the heirs of their 
greatness, only to be ousted another century and a half later 
by the British power. 

In two previous works, Ceylon, the Portuguese Era and Ceylon 
a7id the Hollanders, the zealous author has traced the two earlier 
phases of the drama. In the present work, which owes its title 
to one of the characteristic designations of the Sinhalese kings 
{Tri Sinhala Adhisvara), he portrays with equal vividness and 
pathos the story of the last phase. His narrative, based almost 
exclusively upon the archives of the Public Record Office in 
. London, seeks to tell ‘ the true history ’ of this period, stripped 
of its outgrowth of extraneous matter. In this attempt, it 
must be admitted, he has attained undoubted success. His 
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attitude is, tiiat of a Sinhalese patriot lamenting the collapse 
of t the 'kingship which had lasted for twenty-four hundred 
years'. But his patriotic zeal never leads Mm to gloss over 
' inconvement, facts. ■ On the . contrary, he attempts to explain 
them in the light of contemporary Sinhalese (and English) 
laws and public manners, and, with less j ustice, of the provisions 
of the ancient Hindu Law as depicted in Kaufilya's Aifhasastrau 
Witness his discussion of the responsibility for the slaughter of 
European and other prisoners at Kandy in 1803 (pp. 66-69), 
his criticism of the Kandy King's treatment of the traitorous 
uninister Ehelopola’s family (pp. 142-43 and App. H), Ms 
remaiks on the punishment of the ten spies wMch immediately 
provoked tlie final war of conquest (p. 148 and App. J and K). 
Eor the rest he tells in simple unadorned style the full story of 
the sordid intrigues of the Chief Minister Pilima Talavuva 4 
culminating in General MacdowaFs ^ abortive mission to Kandy 
in 1800, wliich was followed by the ill-fated British invasion 
of the kingdom in support of a rival candidate for the throne, 
Miiddii Svami.^ Equally full is the story of the subsequent 
treasonable intrigues of Sinhalese cMefs and ministers with the 
English, the fruit of which was seen in the comparative ease 
with which the Kandy kingdom was at last won for the British 
Empire in 1815. Fourteen Appendices (including, besides those 
above-mentioned, an informing note on the Eegalia of the Kings 
of Kandy) and an Index enhance the value of the work. The 
frontispiece consists of a unique drawing reproduced from the 
Colombo Museum collection, showing the three principal Sin- 
halese chiefs in conference with the English secretary of the 
Colombo Government in the Hall of Audience of the Kings of 
Kandy on the 19th March, 1815. 

We offer a few suggestions for improvement of this valuable 
work in case a second edition is called for. There should be a 
glossary of Sinhalese terms used by the author along with at 
least one map of Ceylon of the kind given in J. W. Fortescue, 
History of the British Army, Vols. V and XI at the end. The 
M story of the British conquest of Kandy should be completed by 
the narrative of the suppression of the rebellion (1817-18) which 
at one time assumed such serious proportions as to make the 
Ceylon Governor twice call for reinforcements from India. 
An attempt should be made to consider the discrepancy of the 
author's figures for the unfortunate English garrison at Kandy 
with those of Fortescue: ‘Thirty European officers and men, 
three hundred Malays, twelve Bengal lascars and thirty Indian 
pioneers’ (Pieris, p. 65); ‘Fourteen British officers, twenty 


1 Misspelt Pelime Talau^e in Fortescue, op, ciL, Vol. V, Ch, V« 

2 Macdowall in Fortescue, mt» 
s Misspelt Moottoo Sawitny, ibid^ 
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Britisli soldiers, about one hundred lascars, two hundred and 
fifty Malays’ (Portesoue, oj?. ci^., VoL V, i). 154). 

XJ. N. Ghoshal* 


The Contribution ob Women to SanvSkrit Literature. 

: VoL II. Sanskrit Poetesses. Part A. (Select verses.) 

With a supplement on Prakrit Poetesses. By Jatindra 

Bimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. (London). With an English 

Introduction by Roma Chaudhuri, M. A., D.Phil, (Oxon.). 

Published by the author, 3, Federation Street, Calcutta. 

Crown 16mo, pp. i~xciii+ 1-198. Price : Indian, Rs.5 ; 

Foreign 7/6. 

The present volume with a somewhat confusing title is an 
anthology of select Sanskrit and Prakrit verses belonging to as 
many as 42 poetesses. The verses, about 150 in number, are 
culled from different rhetorical works and anthologies, published 
as well as unpublished. * The work is divided into three parts. 
The first part contains an introduction in English giving informa- 
tion about the personal histories, dates, works and trends of 
thoughts of the poetesses. In the second part are given some 
select verses of the Sanskrit and Prakrit poetesses, with annota- 
tions and references. The English translation of the verses is 
given in the third part, followed by ten appendices.’ 

The plan of the work is attractive but the execution is 
unfortunately not so satisfactory. The introduction is well 
written and contains much useful information, though one may 
not agree with all the views expressed there especially with the 
interpretations of Sanskrit quotations and verses of the text. 
It gives critical and historical accounts of not only the poetesses, 
whose verses have been published in the volume, but also of 
other poetesses, old and modern. The references to the sources 
of information, particularly in connection with the personal 
history of some of the poetesses are meagre and insufficient. 
A comparatively recent Sanskrit work, the Guruparampardcaritra 
of Ramakrsna, which contains interesting traditional accounts 
about some of the poetesses, might have yielded useful materials ; 
but this has not been utilized. The accounts of the modern 
poetesses are also rather scrappy and the list is palpably 
incomplete. It is not clear as«^to why Anasiiya Kamaia Bai 
Bapat, authoress of a ritualistic work (p. lix), is included in 
the list of modern poetesses. The principles followed in the 
selection of the poets dealt with have not been explained. As 
a matter of fact, there are numerous references to Sanskrit 
poetesses and authoresses and it is rejally difficult to do justice 
to all of them and give a complete account of the contributions 
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of, women to Sanskrit' literature.. But a. sincere attempt may, 
be made to prepare a, coraprehensiye bibliograpliy of women 
writers ill Sanskrit. 

, .In tlie second part of the work tlie verses are arranged not 
according ' to the subject-matter as is usually : the practice in 
works of anthology but'- under ' the names of : poetesses^ which in 
their turn have been arranged alphabetically. , The indication 
of the subject-matter made in thick headlines over , the verses 
is not always expressive: and happy. The editor could have 
given more , suitable and,' appropriate' headings, , In some oases; 
e.g, ill the case of verse 139, the heading is clearly wrong. The 
use of the i&m vrajya (group) to refer to one 'particular verse 
(as in the 'case of verse,' 2. as well as verse '3) is, rather, curious. 
The language of the, headlines should, have ,been' either, Sanskrit 
or English. , But : though; these have been put, in ' Davanagarl 
characters,:' inflections 'have not ^generally been used. ■ The J.avish 
and unusua,l' use of hyphens to distinguish between different 
parts of a compound wnrd has been carried to the:- extreme-even 
to '.a ludicrous extent. 

The third part of the volume containing translation of the 
verses is extremely disappointing. There are very few verses 
that have been translated correctly or literally. It bristles with 
errors of omission as well as of commission. The subtle touches 
of the original are seldom expressed in the translations which, 
though generally very free, are not always sensible, clear and 
attractive- The attempt to translate from corrupt and obscure 
texts has not been happy and in fact it was hardly necessary, 
as detailed summaries of the verses have been given in the intro- 
duction under respective poets. This is not the place to discuss 
in details all the numerous defects of the translation. Attention, 
however, may be drawn to a few and the most palpable of them. 

Verse 4d, «fw ^ | ‘It is I who should plead with you.® 

Correct — ^ entreat you *. 

F. 25cd, WWfmw l ‘Presented the 

;©yebrows to the , beautiful eyes under the guise of a pair of umbrellas',® 
Correct — ‘a pair of emerald umbrellas under the guise of the eyebrows’. 

F. 34d, ‘a love-lorn damsel’s heart’. Bather, ‘the 

heart of the wife of a traveller (i.e, one away from his wife) 

F. 38c, if Xmi ^ ^ Xm I ‘Was it not enjoyable, did it 

not delight ? ’ Better, ‘was she not fit to be dallied with and was he not 
fit to enjoy 

V. 43od, ‘the bees 

humming continuously are '<K>nv 0 rsiag with the lotus-buds, hidden under 
water’. Correct — ‘the bees indicate the fact that the buds of lotuses 
are concealed by the waters 

F,. 7$a, ‘'of the lily*. - Correct — ‘of the lotus’. 
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F 74b, 1 ‘ WorsilippecI by 

cowherdesses and ' adored ' with looks ' from their lotus-eyes. * Better, 
praised by groups of cowherds and worshipped by the women of Vraja 

lotuses ill the form of their eyes''’ ^ 

V, 74 d, ‘the remoTer of mundane, miseries’. Better, ‘the 
aiiivihilator of worldly existence or one who puts a stop to births (and 
transmigration) % ' . 

^ . F. -754 ! * You are the soul of the three ^worlds.’ 

Correct^ — ‘ You, though one, are the embodiment of the three worlds 

V. 83cd, Sf Sfi >gsii?risrrafy aSlftfr Kfi | ‘That 

too is equally improper that women, so long as they are capable, should 
indulge in amorous passions even at the cost of their lives.’ Correct — 
‘and it has not been ordained of women that life and sexual intercourse 
should be up to the (time of the) falling of their breasts’. 

F. 101a, % *n?f srroi^m: I ‘Who 

amongst the kings of this universe with its sun and its moon has not 
been subjugated (by you) ? ’ Correct — ‘What kings of the solar and 
lunar dynasties have you not received ? ’ 

F. 108b, fsr^tsiT | ‘ Clinging to 

her lover, with her neck joyfully embraced by his two hands. * Correct— 
‘with Ms • . . and by her . . . 

F. 10%, ^ \ *By my dear lover. ’ Correct — ^‘by my 

beloved who is a traveller (i.e, away from me) 

F. 1370, S^r: I ‘He is near me — 

this alone I know.’ Correct — ^‘O friend, this much only do I know, but 
at the touch of his body 

F. 139ed, I ‘In 

spite of there being the honey -filled ketaki-fiower .... why are you, O 
crow ! haunting the nimba-tree ? ’ To make it correct omit the first part 
and say, ‘ highly fragrant ketaki -flower in place of nimba-tree. That the 
ketaki has no honey has akeady been stated in verse 7 6 and also definitely 
mentioned in the half- verse following 139. 

Of the ton appendices some are evidently not very useful 
while the absence of others is keenly felt. Thus while one might 
do without the separate indexes of the works of poetesses, old 
and modern, who are individually dealt with in the introduction, 
a highly welcome addition would have been an appendix 
containing a critical account of the manuscripts used and an 
alphabetical index of the sources with an indication of the 
verses taken from each. There is also room for shortening some 
of the existing appendices, especially the long but imperfect 
bibliography, which includes even dictionaries and catalogues 
of printed books, and contains descriptions not infrequently 
incomplete, and introduces new abbreviations not mentioned 
in the list of abbreviations. 

In spite of these defects, however, the volume under review 
is welcome as bringing together a good lot of valuable information 
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with reference to Sanskrit ■ poetesses. We ', trust that other 
volumes' of the series will be free from defects of the nature of 
those' mentioned above so that they may be^ acclaimed by 
students of Sanskrit literature as well as by students of Indian 
culture at large', and serve to remove to some extent; the ion ^ 
standing misconception as regards the degraded position of 
women in Indian society. '. 


Chintahaean Chakeavaeti. 


Journal Royal Asiatic .Society: of Bengal, Letters, 

Volume F, I939» 
Article - No. 6. 

The Songs of the Elder of Herat 

Translated from the Russian of F. Zhukovsky 
By L. Bogdanov 
(L. S. Dugin) 

[The sketch of which a translation is given below originally 
appeared in the 'Vostochnyia Zamietki’ (i.e. ^ Oriental 
Notices'), a memorial volume dedicated by the professors and 
readers of the Faculty of Oriental Languages of St. Petersburg 
to the ' Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales ' of Paris, on 
the occasion of the centenary celebrations of its foundation, in 
1895. 

Copies of the Russian original not being very easily accessible'^ 
(only 322 copies, numbered I-XII and 1~310, were published), 
and only very few among scholars of Persian being familiar 
with Russian, it was thought advisable not to let this early 
work of the great Russian savant be relegated to oblivion, the 
more so, as there are no European editions of Ansari’s works 
in existence.] 


In those glorious days of Persian letters, when Nasir-i 
Khosrow (d. 481 A.H.), at Kunduz, was unfolding in the 'Book 
of Light’, the 'Book of Happiness’, and other works, his 
ideology, — ^the outcome of long hesitations and protracted 
journeyings all over the world; when the famous vizier of the 
Seljuqs, Nizamu-l-Mulk (d. 483 A.H.) was compiling his 'Treatise 
on Government’; when Jullabi (d. 456 or 464 A.H.) was dis- 
cussing the tenets of Sufiism in his work entitled 'The Un- 
covering of What is Veiled’; when the austere ascetic Abu- 
Sa'id ibn Abi-l-Khayr (d. 440 A.H.), at Mahna, was presenting 
mystical thoughts in the garb of graceful quatrains,** — ^at that 
time, at Herat, that 'little garden of the Ansars , the 'Eider 


* Our thanks are due in this place to Mr. J. van Manen, the former 
General Secretary of the Society, through whose courtesy ia lending the 
present writer for a protracted period his own copy of that valuable pub- 
lication (probably, the only copy in existence in India) the present trans - 
iation was made possible . — he Translator. 

The question of Abu-Sa*id’s authorship with regard to the qua- 
trains generally attributed to him has become open to discussion since the 
publication by Zhukovsky himself (in 1899) of the Persian biography 
of Abu-Sa'id, in which it is stated that the •'Shaykh* had never 
uttered any quatrain beside the one quoted by the biographer. — ^T h e 
Translator. 

t Jami , Nfafahatu-l-Uns, Indian edition of 1289, p. 232. 
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of Herat ^ Ansari^ , was expomding; Ms teaching 

and passionately calling mankind to Truth. 

Abii-Isma 'il "Abdullah ibn Abi-Maiisur Muhammad al- 
'Ansar! ■ al-Haravi was born on' the 2nd' of Sha^ban ;396 A.H. 
(1005 A.B.) at Herat, to which place his ancestors had come in 
the days of caliph "Usmto with the latter’s famous general 
Ahnaf b. Qays. When he was stdl quite young, Ansar! showed 
already an extraordinary aptitude for making verses, which 
were highly admired by his schoolfellows, who used to suggest 
themes for his poetic improvisations. Endowed with a remark- 
able memory and an uncommon zeal for study, to which he 
devoted the whole day and even part of the night, strictly 
adhering all the time to a fixed time-table, he studied theology 
and jurisprudence of the Hanbalite sect under the guidance of 
many shaykJis, such as Abu-1- Hasan Bishri,* Abu-1-Fazl b. 
Muhammad at-Taqi, Yahya b. "Ammar, It was the latter who 
foresaw in the then 14 years-old "Abdullah the future great 
teacher. And we see, in fact, that his deep erudition earned 
for him in later years the title of " Shaykhu-l-Islam ’ par 
excellence. He devoted himself with particular zeal to collecting 
traditions, which he succeeded in recording from 300 of the most 
strict followers of the Bunna and '^people of the haMsfi stead- 
fastly avoiding at the same time "opinionated people ’ in- 
novators and scholastics and rejecting any traditions, however 
well substantiated, transmitted by such persons. Such a strict 
discrimination and undeviating singleness of purpose are con- 
sidered by many as a proof of Ansari’s excellence in his capacity 
of a "champion of the sunna and a destroyer of innovations’. 


1 Biographical data about him are found in: Soyutii liber de inter- 
pretibus Korani (ed. Meur singe) p. 15, No. 45, and note on p. 86; 

oUi? auctore Dahabio (ed. “Wustenfeld), p. 24, No. 

27; the historical work by al-‘Ayni, Asiatic Museum (St. Peters- 
burg) Ms. No. 177 (524), part II, fol. 242r; Kaz.i’s Haft Iqlim, As. 
Mus. Ms. No. 603/bo, foL 240r ; Mujjmal-i Fasihi, As. Mus. Ms. No. 581/a, 
foL 266r; Bayqara’s Majalisu-l-*ITshshaq, majlis 8th, St. Petersburg 
University Library Ms. No. 915 fol. 46r; — D ar a-Shuku h ’ s Safinatu- 
i-Awliya, As, Mus. Ms. No, 681, fol. 170v ; Riza-Quli-Khan’s Riyazu-1- 
*Arifin, p. 30; his Majma‘u-1-Pusaha, I, p. 65; more particularly 
Nafahatu-l-Uns, Indian ed. of 1289, p. 212 (Nassau-L e es ' ed., 
No. 394, pp. 376-380.~T.), and passim. 

* Zhukovskyin his Russian text, spells the name as * Basharl \ 
But cf. Nafahatu-l-Uns, Nawal Edshore ed., of 1317 A.H. (1899 A.D.), 

p. 309, marginal note, where the vocalization is given as : ja <*1 

j U jjl. j . — X he Translator. 

** is a term applied by other Sunni sects of Islam to 

the Hanafites : Ansari being himself a Hanbalite, quite naturally, avoided 
to record traditions, however reliable, from the lips of the representa- 
tives of that rival sect.—^T he Translator. 
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■According to Ms own statement, Ansari knew by heart as many 
as 300,000 traditions, being able to quote an appropriate tradi- 
tion for the most trifling incidents in ' daily life . 

, The shayhhs whom he mentions as having been his teachers'.' 
in religious law were many, but he recognizes as his spiritual 
guide {plr) only Abu-l-Hasan Ediaraqani stating clearly that 
he would not have known Truth, had. he not seen Edaaraqani''. 
That close relationship in tasavvuf between himself and Abu-l- 
Hasan is recorded by Ansari in following terms: 

4 e-ij (S c (A, foL 632)^ 

^ j 1 4 4p.>— 1 4 

J|1 4 

“ Abdullah was a savage ; he went in search of the water of life ; 
suddenly he came across Hasan Kharaqani; he found there a 
fountain-head of the water of life, and drank so much of it that 
there remained neither Abdullah, nor KAaraqani; the Elder 
Ansari is a locked treasury, the key of which is in the hands of 
Kharaqani — Ansari died in 481 A.H. (1088 A.D.) and is buried 
at Gazurgah, a suburb of Herat. His tomb is held in great 
reverence by all classes of the population, is kept up by Eastern 
rulers and has been often described in detail by many travellers 
who visited Khorasan at different epochs. 

A considerable Uterary patrimony was left by An§an, both 
in Arabic and Persian, but, as far as one can gather from the 
catalogues of great lilDraries, only a minor part of his works, 
either original or in later adaptations, has reached us. 

Haji Khalfa mentions the following of his works : 

(1) 'The forty traditions of the Shaykhu-l-Islam ’ 

^ (I, 235, No. 411); 

(2) ‘The Joy of the Disciples and the Sun of the Assemblies ’ 

^ j mystical story of Joseph and Zulaykha 

—(I, 453 No. 1339); 

(3) A commentary on Abu-Bekr Muhammad Bukhari 
Kalabadi's ‘Exposition of the teachings of the Sufis ^ 

Sj^\ (II, 316, No. 3083); 

* For the designations A, B and C xised by Zhukovsky in this 
article, v. p. 5 under para. I, — he Translator, 
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' . ' (4) The essence of the All innovation is heresy ■ 

^ j (HI, 168, No. 4782) ; . 

, (5) Three Persian dlvmis (III, 293, No. 5539) ; 

(6) ^In Blame of the scholastic theology’ (III, 335, 

No. 5822); : ■ ' 

(7) Rhymed prose (V, 528, No. 11560); 

(8) ‘The Stations of the' Travellers’ C/yUl Jjb which was 

composed to comply with a request made by the people of Herat; 
many commentaries on that work have been written (VI, 129 , 
No. 12920); ■ ' 

(9) ‘The virtues of imtoi Ahmad ibn-Hanbal ’ 

, d: o; (VI, 143, No. 13011). 

Suyut! mentions his 

(10) ‘ Book of the Biscerner’ dealing with the 

attributes of God ; 

Bayqar a mentions his 

(11) Commentary on the Qur’an, written in ‘the tongue 
of the dervishes and 

R i z a-q u 1 i-k h a n speaks of his 

(12) ‘Lights of Certainty’ , a well-known 

book containing prayers, sayings, pious precepts and admoni- 
tions. 

Finally, it is known from the introduction to Jami’s Nafa- 
hatu-l-Uns that Ansari used to dictate in gatherings of disciples 
the work by ‘Abdu-r-rahman Naysaburi (d. 412 A.H.) known 

under the title ‘Classes of Sufis’ , adding to 

it sayings of various shaikhs and his own arguments and observa- 
tions, whilst one of his friends or murids would take it down 
from dictation. In such a way there was produced 

(13) a book valuable by its contents for the Sufis. That 

work was written in the old language of Herat of that time 
and had since, in many parts, become hardly intelligible owing 
to mistakes and blunders committed by the successive copyists^ 
It dealt only with the Sufis of earlier times and did not contain 
any mention of Ansari himself, his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. That was the reason why Jami, by adding to it 
abstracts from later works, came to compile his well-known 
Nafahatu-l-Uns. In Jami’s work Ansari is everywhere men- 
tioned simply by his title Shaykhu-l-Islam — ^ 
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Of all the above enumerated works of Ansar!, to my know- 
ledge, only * the Mandzilu^sSa'inn has reached us under its 
original title, and copies of it are extremely rare. An interesting 
and, valuable old Ms. of it, bearing the date 620 A.H. (1223 
A.D.), has been described by Fliigel in his Vienna Library 
catalogue (III, 321). On the other hand, one often comes 
across manuscript copies in various libraries and Eastern editions 
of certain minor tracts by AnsM, which at first would seem 
not to be contained in the list given above, bearing titles 
such as: Mundjdt, Maqdlat, lldU-imma, Naslhat-ndma, and a 
voluminous -pseudo-MandzilusSdHnn i n P e r s i a n. 

There is quite a number of such works by Ansar! in St. 
Petersburg. They can be divided into three categories : 

I. Mss. of the Persian Mandzilu-s-Sd'inn, of which there 
are no copies in the libraries of Western Europe. Two of these 
Mss. (A and B) belong to myself, having been acquired in 
1890 in Bukhara, and the third one (C) is the Ms. III. 2.8 in 
the Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg. All these copies 
are modern and only C bears a date— 1267 A.H. Beginning: 


> 


oU«.Lla)t J J*^ J \ 

A Vi J J ^ <3^ J ^ 

^ ^ ^ "fS ^ <1^ X5 «■' J 

Lj ^ 1 1 3 3 ^ 




S jf:; 






A- 


aJ j> 4-J (J I 


The name of the work is nowhere mentioned in the text, 
but appears in a colophon by the copyist in codex C, and is 

Since then, however, a Ms. of the T[abaqatu-s-§ufiyya has been 
discovered in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and described 
in its Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Mss. in the 
Collection of Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1924), 
p. 78 under No. 234, and, more in detail, by its learned compiler, in a 
separate article in JBAS. pp. 1~34 and 337-382. — T he Translator. 
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also found on the initial folio of codex A, added in another^ 

■ 'more m hand. The work is witten mostly in rh:pied 
prose interspersed with ghazals, quatrains, masnavis and qit'as, 

' and is full of every kind of mystic dissertations, exhortations, 

■ parables, traditions ' etc. and, judging from its contents, 

could he supposed to be the same as the Anwdfu44ahq%q men- 
tioned by Riza-quli-khan, yet, by its style it could well 
be taken for the Musajja'dt recorded by Haji Khalfa. 
■That it is not the Mamzilu-s-8dHrm clearly appears from the 
descriptions of the latter work by Fliigel (loc. oit.) and 
by Ahlwardt .. (the Berlin Library Arabic Catalogue, III, 
pp. 11-12, No. 2826). : ' ■ ' 

The three above cited copies do not always coincide. The 
fullest of the three Mss. is the one belonging to the Public 
Library of St. Petersburg. 

II. The small risdlas (in the Public Library Codex III. 
3.37 and in the initial part of my Ms. C) are similar to the 

olyU published in India in 1286 A.H., and to 
the Mss. described in Rieu’s (I, 35) and FlugeFs (III 49 7) 
catalogues, 

III. Other minor tracts, containing invocations to God, 
wise sayings, rules to be followed by a vizier, etc.; Mss. Nos. 
258, 259, 260 of Born’s catalogue; codex No. 268®* in the 
Asiatic Museum (of the Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg) ; 
codex No. 386 of the University Library, St. Petersburg, foL 
352^-364^ and fol. 366’^“-274^. The texts vary a great deal with 
regard to the wording. 

In many cases large parts of the works of groups II and III 
are integrally included in the i^sevAo-Ma7hdzilu-s-Sd"irln, which 
makes one think that all the just mentioned works might have 
been once parts of one whole, later disintegrating so as to form 
the more common versions known as the [pseudo-] Mandzilu-s- 
Sd'inn, lldM-ndma or Mufidjdt. Such a disintegration could 
well have been caused by the absence of an obligatory unity 
in the arrangement of the text of a work consisting of strings 
of brief thoughts unconnected either by form or context. 

Of Eastern editions of the works of An^ari (of European 
editions there is none), besides the already mentioned Indian 
edition of the Mundjdt, there exist two more brief Tehran editions 
(1299 and 1304 A.H.) of the same, and an Indian edition of his 
quatrains in a collection published in 1297 A.H. 

The above materials fully suf6ce to enable us to understand 
An^ar! as a mystic and to give him his proper place in the Sufic 
literature of his time and of later epochs. Befoiitions of mystic 
concepts and ideas, which were by later writers clothed in a 
somewhat obscure garb of allegories and parables, leaving to the 
readex' to draw his own conclusions, are presented by him, with 
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great clearness ' and fulness, in the form, of extremely brief 'and 
elegant apophtegms. 

'The Friend,’ says Ansari, ' is a Sea, all the rest are rivers : 
if thou be seeking pearls, look for them in the Sea, not in the 

river ’ iSjpr ]>j^ 3 iSj^ ^ \ij^ 

' On the outward— go straight, and that is " Law” 
'Inwardly — be pure, and that is “ Path ” 

'After having straightened the external by the internal, 

' See God in thy heart, and that is Realization ” ’ 


asj 


\la, 


JJ 




■ . , lXLA J:) j 

' "Realization ” is a sea, " Law” is a ship. Without a ship 
how canst thou cross the sea ’ ? 3^ j 


a 


'What Mansur (Haliaj) said, I also said. He revealed it, 
and I concealed it’ 

Haliaj said: 'I am Truth’, and became a crown for the 
gibbet. 'Abdullah spoke the truth, and became a crowned 

head’ ^ ap jb ^\> 0-^5^ ^ ^ 

‘ What is a dervish ? A little sifted earth, with a little 
water sprinkled on it. No harm from it to the sole of the 

foot, no dust from it to the upper part of the foot’ 

Ijl^ c:*45j ^ J ^ jt i.UiS' Ai jy J b* 

® yJ^ 

Ansari shows himself as a typical and firm protagonist 
of Sufiism in his 'songs’ as well, of which a certam number, 
culled from the ’p^Bu&o-Mandzilu-s-SdHTln^ is submitted below 

1 Univ. Library Ms. No. 386, fol. 368r. 

2 Indian ed., p. 41. 

8 Imperial Public Library Ms. No* 258, fol. 8^. 

^ Ibid., fol. 7r. 

^ Imperial Public Library Ms. No, 259, foL 61; . 

^ Imperial Public Library Ms. No. 258, fol. 5r. 
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to the attention of lovers of Persian literature. The ■ poetical 
surnames used by our author in these ‘songs’ are: 'The Elder 
■ of the An^rs ' Ansari, the Elder ’ and ' The Elder of Herat 


A, foL 52^ ; B, foL 109^ ; C, foL 93^’ ; Ind. ed., p. 17. 

LjS> — 


3 I- A 

b 




' — 4/ j? ^ 

Jjl 

3 lT J* 3. 


(ji ^ j- 

\ — aLsT ijio j) 

jii 4a L-w 

vajU ^ 


» j \ 


L-A Jsiw i) J, — y 

(jLi ^J\. J:> Qi\ 


\ ajIT 4 aL 


jLa>l (^1 cu^l L.rri-^*^ j=?* 


1 0 

3 B, 0, and Ind. ed. I 


2 Omitted in A 
^ Ind. ed. 
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0 heart ! observe: the work of Truth, because on thy road 
I see many dangers. ■ 

Open thy eyes from the sleep of negligence, so that I should 
tell to the ear of thy reason many revelations. 

Look at the people of the graveyard, who from one arrow 
of annihilation have thrown down all their shields. 

How many moon-faced kings are under earth, traces of 
whom are still remaining in this world ! 

Sins are an overwhelming poison, and yet they taste to 
the palate of thy lower soul like sugar. 

This transitory world is a crossroad : a wise man does not 
stop at crossroads.- ■ 

Since death is looming ahead of thee, 0 Elder of the Ansars, 
look at the world by undertaking journeys. 


II 


A, foL 44^; B, foL 95^^; C, fol. 80^. 

j lS' jA j ^ 

jiji *wiy (jiji ji tsy^ j 

jC J jb jb ^ 

^ o^W* J ^ 

Jlu jl J y ^ y pidjbr 

(jW ^JjT jo ^ 


*cu^ 


1 0 2 B and 0 ^ Si 

s B and Q> ^ B and C uM- 

s 0 y y I leave the lection y instead of and farther 
below y instr of and ji iust, of CW > it occurs in all 

the three jMss. 
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cf 

bW 

t>* A*" J. J 

L 

0-. 

4 jl y^ y^ ^ (J> J c3-^ J cijl-J 

aI 





4 

tj2j J L^jl” ^ 


u 

J^ y 


-f 


jy j X ^-3. 
j cy ^jj ^ 

Cy jf 4a Itfj* 4 j ^ 0 ^ y (jt'^"^ 

ji j-^j O'* J 

l)*^ ji *-^ O'* y^ 

C2U-v«l O^W" <J W" ^-^OW" 

(jljf"l y 0^ — ri y^ Cy ‘*^jlf3 

^jV , ^L-jja Ia 6jryiA ^y ^ 

£ Oli 


0L*» ^J (^jla23l 


0^ 


(0^ 


C5^* 

■ « A ' 

**> y y<^ 


£ 


1 B and C; A has vr- ^ o* 

* This is one of the two ghazals of A n s a r i which were repririted 
from Zhukovsky’s article in the little known and now extremely 
rare Persian chrestomathy compiled by ‘Abdullah Ghaffarov (its 

full title in Persian is : oj j< 1 J* oI^jlia 
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On the day- of death, which is the, day of parting with friends,, 
a friend is he who comes and shakes my hand. 

, Think not that I shall die from death and become dust, 
because from the Friend the rain of grace is pouring forth. 

: Weep not in bitter grief for me and bewail me not, for that 
[last] breath is the breath of the trumpet of the union with 
the Sweetheart. ' 

When thou seest my bier, groan not with separation, for 
at that moment the arm of the Friend is on the neck of my, 

soul. 

Come and admire my coffin at the sound of a flute, of cym- 
bals, of the song of a pleasant- voiced singer. 

When consigning me to the grave, say 'Hail T, say not 
'Alas, how dark and narrow is that prison !’ 

The way to the grave is the way to a flower-garden for our 
heart, and the time in the depth of the earth is early spring. 

Mind not that, with my chin bandaged,* I am lying in 
the gi'ave, for the bird of my spirit is singing and flying about. 

Look at my shroud, which has become better than any 
clothes on my body, since it means my sojourn in the gardens 
of Rizvan. • 

My wine and my drink is the purification in the heart of 
the earth, the life-giving food of my soul is the beauty of the 
Sweetheart. 

When thou comest to visit my tomb, come with a dancing 
step, for the feast on my grave is the trysting-place of the 
intoxicated. 

Verily, thou art drunk, 0 Ansari ! It is from the countenance 
of the Cup-bearer that thy verses cause the inebriety of thy 
companions. 

Ill 


A, foL 17^; B, foL 43^; C, fol, 41^. 


^ A 


Zhukovsky translates ^ j ^3 i ** Bo 

not tliink that I have given up talking and have gone to sleep in the grave . 
But, ^zanahh hasta^ is merely an allusion to the special bandage (the 
‘ tahta4-lmnalc ’) keeping in position the chin of a corpse among Muslims. 
* KJiufta ” I take here to mCan * lying not necessarily “ sleeping and 
‘ manigar ’ could hardly mean ^ do not think’* 

3- C has ^ 
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^ Apr t/ ^ ^ j ‘v’ j® A- 

i — ■ ■" A) 1 a i 3 _^l tA*** 

^ J^ J j^ JJJ U^’^\ 

iSjjJ 

y> A^- lXj S^ y ^ 


o^^jJ U J y 


j 1 ^^lOmLJkmj ySi J J 

iy iS y*^ ^ y^ 

_jfji 45^ \j 41 ^** Lwai 

j*Jk>eu^ lJj 3 y^ jjf" j*-^*^ ^ 1 y 

jya ^ <^1 j! ] J c/"Ij lJ^\^ 

jf J — a] JLiz«1 ^(Sj\x iSj^ Jjl I 

cu^3^ L-/^l>- y {^ y V ^ Cfj 

<w* jy^ cuL^_^ J jij5 icJ y 

J O^ I c:il Jlj? S' 

Jy — wall jru JU- 

Cl>v4^ CI>nJ! 1|^ jy ^ dJw> LpJT 

Whosoever to-day bendeth not the steps of his lower soul 
towards Truth, how can his [higher] soul be perfumed by the 
fragrant breezes of Paradise. 

* see footnote on p. 10. — T he Translator. 

A and 0 

^ !B and C o»i« 2 «^ 
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If thou wantest [to reach] the momitam Qaf of the proxi- 
inity to Truth, strive for it ; the harvest is assured for hiin who 
first soweth the seed. 

A robe to fi.t its stature will be worn by every being on the 
Day of the Resurrection: everyone’s, lot will, be according to 
the kind of yarn spun by him in this world. 

; If thou art good, rely not on thy good actions; if thou art 
bad, it is for us that God hath .written the words ^Desimir ye 
not I 

How many self-seekers go straight from the mosque to 
Hell, how many humble ones in the synagogue become suddenly 
dwellers in Paradise ! ' 

Welcome to him who, during his life, hath mixed, if only 
on one morning, the pure dust of genuflexion with the moisture 
of his eyes. 

Thou hast no business with pre-eternity, —obey orders, 
leave that impertinence, 0 thou whose ultimate destination is to 
become clay for bricks. 

How canst thou, with thy evil doings, attain unto the 
wealth of the 'Abode of Bhss ’ and the beautiful houris 1 

Take a warning from the case of Adam, 0 Elder Ansar!, 
and go : for one mistake, God expelled him from Paradise, 


IV 

A. foL 127^; B, fol, 230^; C, foL 256^\ 

y JJ 

.:>IA lX jljl j 

y ts-cUs' j jiy *%■ 

■iG j:> y ^ j j,y ^ 


* In a postscript to his article Zhukovsky suggests hiiuself 
this translation: originally he translated the passage; ‘If thou needest 
the [letter] qaf of the [word] qurh — ^the first step on the road to Trath \ 
etc* I have merely installed that correction in the place to which it 
belongs. — T he Translator. 

1 Qur’an, XXXIX, v. 54. 

2 0 has iSJj ^ 
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-I jl oIjJ 4 W 3jj ^ 

y'o^ ^ \j^\ ^ J)_j) J ^ Ja^ 

ili. y j y O^ j^Jl® ^Ijjl It 

jl , CIaSj jljj^ 
0I3 ^ ^ CU^l J J|.^ ^ 

J J f^S jj 

J J* J y^ ^'^S' ^ 

J — J 


jh 

JilwJ J Has’- jji Jw 4^ S' 

(3"^ ^ ji^ 0^^ _$ 4jI:>“ C/) 

^Ijl ^ 4 j 1^ I— *-& ^ yM J 

y I X^s 

:>!Ai J J CX lXU- j:> 

I J 4^ ftlzS*" y ^yZ:>t^^ (3“*^ 3^ ^ 

- > a . 

^lw»xj (w^ula! aJL) ) ^ 


'y 


.1 


f jL-^ 1 y <jtj^ y fS 


3 ^ — 


^ B has j^j»<!i J jj^ y 
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, Thy precious life was wasted in negligence^ and thy white 
ha-ir reminded thee not of the shroud. 

If thou knewest only what kind of road is ahead of thee> 
thou wouldst not breathe a single happy breath in the whole 
of thy life. 

Arise from that heavy sleep and worship God for a moment, 
0 thou than whom no one should be more fast asleep under the 

earth. 

In the depth of the dust of the grave thou shalt have such 
a sleep thaf all the joys of this world will disappear from thy 

memory. 

0 indolent one ! it is easy to humiliate devils,— arise, so 
that the souls of thy dear ones shotdd rejoice. 

The caravan is gone. Sleep thou not at this blood-thirsty 
station : the road is long and full of dangers, and thou hast not 
thought of travelling-provisions. 

Turn thy face to the palace of the Merciful Lord, the For- 
giving, remember thy actions and scream for help. 

Say: ‘0 God ! from sins I return to Thee: whatever I did 
was evil, error and iniquity 

In the end this house and shop of thine are doomed to des- 
truction : who is it who buildeth a house in the path of the torrent 
of destruction ? 

Castlesj^ palaces and pavilions remain not for anybody: the 
bodies of ‘Ad and §amud and Shaddad have fallen to dust. 

0 Lord 1 forgive Thou, in Thy Mercy, the sins of everybody : 
it is Thy promise that ‘ Ood is hind to His slaves'.'^ 

0 Merciful One ! through Thy mercy bring Thou An§an 
and the whole community of Muhammad to the object of desire. 


V ■ 

A, foL 2^"; B, fob 16^'; C, foL 2^; Ind. ed. p. 40. 

A I ^ ^ 3^ j j 

® aI ^ j Ojj [ ^JJJ 

X\ 


1 Qur’an, XLII, 18. 

2 C I** 

® Ind. ©d* ^ ^ ^ 
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jyl3 63b Ij^jj OJ 
*As 1 63.^^ ..jir ^ ' jf’ 3 1 ^ 

uiTJ j o j\ J^\p fi»3 jS Ikjlp 

jjI d3L-*i-C ^3 ^ ^ L.|pL^ 

JU <j 3^ 

^ x\ 63 ij iSJ^J Jfl c5^** ^ ^ 

_^3 63^^^ (3*^^ ^ C-jIj ^ ^ 


>>.> 

Jjl 63!^ 1 lJ l> lj \^ j ^ j^jj 

j^\ ] ^1 hAwm^Ij c3j?*^ ^ lJu lA) 3 

aj] 63 !:^ j o ^3 j jjj 

<y>i ^^Ai«<wS>»' w X ii« i . »» i<^— 1 ^MpVaw^ ^ 

JJI 63 l> -‘iP o-wj ] 4W 

^A. c J 3^ AjAa! IwjAj It 

A>1 63ll*w^y2ji 4 ]!) ji 3^'*^ 3^ ^ 

Ai*»i*.4»w.$**' 1 t3^ AkiiiA ^ I 

Jjl 63 L** 3 a 6 ^3 J ^ J S ^c3 


1 C 6> 

2 Ind. ed. U«A6 j\ 

3 The three following verses occur only in the Indian ed. 
^ Thiis Ind. ed.; A, B and C I 
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", Blessed ' be the people who have . achieved service, have 
relinquished the world and are free', from ever3r|}hiiig. The 
whole day long they are fasting and sitting in their corners, and 
■at night they stand in the place of worship. 

They have conquered their lower soul and made the spirit 
victorious , have provided themselves with the fear of God and 
are prepared for death. 

For one moment have they not been negligent of [His] 
Person, and yet they are letting loose from their eyes whole 
torrents of tears. 

For one moment, like Noah, they are not free from lamenting, 
—one would say that, like John [the Baptist], they have been 
born for weeping. 

By the water and fire of the fever of God they perform their 
ablutions, and place their face on the pure earth of [the word] 
* Prostrate yourselves 

They have found peace and the}^ have enjoyed communion 
with Him, day and night in the corner of solitude they are 
Bitting on the praying-carpet. 

They say '0 Lord! \ Mid they hear from Him, ^Here 
I am, 0 My servant! ' they are all intoxicated with the wine of 

[the words] .4m 1 w# iord ? ’ 2 

Since the time they have come in to this wnrld from the ceil 
of concealment and non-being, they address nothing but invo- 
cations and lamentations to His [Divine] Person. 

0 Eider Ansari ! thou kno west who they are : a band devoid 
of pomp and pride, a group of simple-hearted people. 


" ."VI ■ 

A, fol. 47^; B, fol. 100^; C, foL 83^. 

b ^ O'} 

^ ^ V i. ^ i c 3 ^ 


1 Qur’an, XXV, 61. 

3 B b 


2 Qur’an, Vri, 171. 
4 C 
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JJ3 ■■ ^\s> J v'y- ■ i}^ 

3 ft*ij3 IjO j:^\ jlj \ -^*3 J3 

] jj3 4ll3 \ 

^jpts^ jj ji^j! ^ ^ 

J O 43j3 j3 1 j4!j j 4j 

3 y/u-^ {j^ y*i y 1 3 ^ 

^^Li J3 3> 3 <3 

^3yr J3 iS^3t^ ^ 3 ij'3'^ 

^jj ij^JS 

3 y CLaiAIT^ y?^ ^ 4I-a5C (j9^ ^ ^3 

dl:^ dl:^ j4A>l dJjLft oW* 'wAw^ 1 y\sJu- 

^jprj j~^ j-5 i5l y* 

mAJI 33y {,3**^ 3 *'3^'^ j<*3 y>“ (jl«-X»W 

•^J-^J ^3^ c^\> cJiiii 3j3 jl ^ 

jJ* J 3 3**^ (J^ ;jU3pli 

J=5?^ ^3^ 

^3^ 3 cu^j j3 ^ ^ 


3jA>' jt ^ ^ 


3- Thiis B; A and C fl;4 ji (_^U 


2 C t/U 4 ;: 
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jlj — -I*-! Jls Ji ji 


y I^SUA 


<— »L?>** ^ jjj jjj ^ 

{JLa d«Aj 1 

^y ^ _j3 cu.**'^ ^1 (3^*^ 

j Ij/ll^W- 

^ J j-^ t^Ulkc j:^ 

.u y L^JJ J!^*' jl O^ J'^ 

^ o\m 1 ^ j 

•^4 J jl" iS\^J- CU*«1 J^jy J Jjj 

3 ji ojjA^ ^3 (Jj^ ^y S' 

^ ^yjp l^L ^j** y*y i-X» j:^ ^Ij j ^ •■^j j 
jj js-j- ij ,_^ (i^ -ijj (5" 

3 jC L-^li j^4 (j^-^ J — f; j^ 


1 0 jb 

2 Thus C; A XjjS^ ji B JjjjJtT 

* I prefer to read and translate accordingly. — The Trang 
lator* 

3 In B the whole verse is onaitted. 
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^ ' t Ail ^ iS^ ^y. 

3 (i ji jt (*:> ojIa* ^jjJ> d! 

-j' ^ ^ uW. cJj-^ X ■ 

o jAP jl Ail 1 J(jy^ I** Aiblj^ ^ 

<3j^ cA^ ^ S ■■ ^ ^y, S 

■^ 3 jP cf J^* J^ jWpJJ^ Lf. 


Oi^ j ^j ^ ij^ cij^ -^j; S 

^ yt ^yr ^ o^. ^ jl-^j oj^ ^jS 

^ c5^ ^ ^ Ail ^ (3^ c3^-*^ 

1 S 2 * J-^ 

^l ^1 A 3 fj^ ^ a*a>1 ^ (^l^ 

3 3^ * 4 ^^ y>tS, cu^l j] J^\ jb aJ^ ^ 

^ T TT7~T>~7^ ■: - ■ 

do^l <>3 ji-*^ ^v«----4*^--.? (^l (^lw*.« 

3jJ ^>Us>V isF-^ c:A^. 

dlj jp y y\j^ I* A I (^Aap Jiyy 

^ I* J*^ X 


1 In B the whole verse is omitted* 

2 B Xj>r 

B (3^ (3*-»* ^ ■ ■ 

•4 0 omits the whole verse,* 
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What is that torrent ? What is that misfortune ? What is 
that flood and smoke? What is that oppression, what times 
are these ? What hath befallen the people of this world ? 

Breasts from rancour, know thee, have become devoid of 
the light of purity, the cehs of the hearts from hatred have been 
left without the lamp of the sight of God. 

The whole world I see in ruins full of careless people in 
search for worldly goods, damage to the life to come they consider 
an advantage. 

The fire of discord hath burned down thousands of cities 
of hearts, the whole inhabited world is conquered b}’^ the sword 
of disbelief and denial. 

No response to weeping and tears is vouchsafed from the 
Court of the Almighty, prayers and lamentations reach not the 
Sublime. 

There is no humility in the prayer and no intelligence in 
the ‘ standing up ’ [qiydm), no submission in the ‘ bowing ’ 
{ruhu')^ no recognition [of one’s unworthiness before God] in 
the 'prostration’ 

The hermits have not obtained a single grain of spirituality 
from threshing the sheaves of the holy field of Muhammad’s 
law, except idle talk. 

For the muftis, the Joseph of the soul remains in the well 
of outward dignity, — each of them maketh himself a prime 
minister of the Egypt of human existence. 

One sees self- conceited and sensual devotees : who of them 
wipeth off the soot of negligence from his inner self ? 

The judges are wholeheartedly directing themselves towards 
the torrent of calamity: for a bribe they damage the institution 
of the ordinances and penal laws. 

The rulers are treating their subjects like wolves would 
treat a flock of sheep, as if they had never felt any mercy or 
compassion. 

The wealthy ones have a strong lock of avarice on their 
heart, their mouths are always open with silly talk, their hands 
are never opened in liberality. 

For the zealots the days of fasting are a pretext for begging, 
and at night their snare for catching hearts are genufluxions. 
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Expectations of wealth have ensla¥ed the Elders, wordly 
cupidity' hath taken away from their hands the reins [of guidance]. 

Look at the readers of the Qur’an (hdfip : they ignore Truth 
and have no gratitude, with regard to divine gifts they are full 
of negation and denial. . 

The Bufis by overeating have darkened the face of their 
hearts, but for the wnrld they make their eyes red and their 
turbans blue. 

The Sufi squatting now on the praying- carpet seeketh 
woiidhr joys, coarse sack- cloth is nowadays mere hypocrisy 
and deceit. . . ' 

How can be a Sufi one who seeketh form, who desireth 
noise, authority and renown ? May a pillar crash on his head. 

How can be a Sufi one who giveth preference to his lower 
soul before Truth, who, in favour of the enemy, betrayeth the 
Friend ? 

How can be a Sufi one who is asleep till sunrise, one who, 
in the passion of love emitteth not every moment heart-burning 
sighs ? 

How can be a Sufi such an ass, who, in his avarice, is 
against anybody having a portion of beef ? 

How can be a Sufi one whose soul, in the fire of longing for 
God, burneth not in the censer of the body like incense ? 

How can be a Sufi one, who, in the path of Islam, telleth 
lies like a Christian and is full of hatred like a Jew ? 

Who is a pure Sufi ? One who is good-tempered, who, 
when seeing evil from his brother, increaseth goodness in 
retaliation. 

Who is a pure Sufi? who desireth not eternal life, if the 
gardens of Paradise be devoid of the countenance of the Friend. 

The Eternal Cup-Bearer hath deigned to say: ‘The Lord 
hath given them to drink ’ 1 , — otherwise the lover would not have 
had any longing for Paradise. 

0 hypocrite! sincerity is needed in order that the road 
should open before thee. How canst thou, O slave, become 
pious, unless thou groanest like a lute ? 

Elder Ansari! thou art irritated. Keep quiet: what is the 
use of hurting people on account of worldy things. 

VII 

A, fol. 20^; B, fol. 27^; C, fol. 44^ 

j, ^ j» X j^, 

(jil ajj» 0jr7 '-T'U jj 


1 Qur’an, LXXVT, 21. 
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Q^J' J . oXSdl 




^ J ^ O J-^ &x^kJ yb 


(Jj^ ^ c)^\ J Ol-J^ 4j:jj<2>11^ 

\r\ dj^ djy JJ J djj:> j\ 

L-XS>* JJ j^ oxiCsl L>- j! 

Jjil 6JJX^ (J jS^ 41* J3 ^ j3 j«Jj JJ 

^j*j j JLL^ 

u^'f o!j JJ 

jl^ ^^*j oJjI (3^ ^ j^ J J 

^jjj X ^jjj ^3 j-^ j 3^1 JJ 

JX j^ j (3j=r 

djjj / (3^ J (jr^b J 

0 youth ! if thou art a man of the Path, stand at the door 
of begging, kiss the ground in humility, be in walking like unto 
a boot. ...' 

Keep thyself prostrated, and carry burdens like the earth. 
At the door of Truth stand thou with thy back bent like the 
turquoise -blue cupola. 

Be a feeder of the destitute like unto an obhging scullion, 
give to drink to those whose hearts are burning unselfishly, like 
a pitcher. 


1 B and C ^ 
3 B 


^ B J X^ 

4 Thus'B ; A and C 
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Become not- outwardly sweet, and bitter inside like the 
date. Be soft and wliite inwardly, and outwardly like a cotton- 
pod. 

, Keep thy head bowed in modesty and, from devout exercises, 
be as thin as a bow-string From early morning groans of 
repentance, be like a pine-nut. 

If thou art a Muslim, abstain from the poison of wine, if' 
thou art undergoing pious practices, keep away even from beer. 

If thou art in need of the light of true faith, keep awake 
at night. If thou wantest immunity from hell, pass thy days 
ill fasting. 

If thou seekest emancipation from men, 0 Elder Ansari, go 
thou, and be content and satisfied with what the Lord granteth 
thee for thy daily lot. 

VIII 

A, fol. 5BV; B, fol. 107^; C, fol. 


dlj j J ^ 

cXtr jT aI jLi 4 j 


oUo o:i\ — ^ 




i^JaC jl aJ q \ 


OjJj aAU J>-j! Jbj 


* Zhukovsky translates : ♦a lean horse But khing, with regard 
to horses, means only the colour (‘grey’, etc.), and has no reference to 
their condition. The meaning ‘bow-string’ seems to have been 
overlooked by the author.— T he Translator. 


1 Thus B and C; A L 
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The night is dark and the moon is obscured, the path is 
narrow and the road is full of dangers. 

No provender in the bag, no water in the water-bottle, no 
possibility of advancing and no place for resting. 

Ahead a dragon with its jaws open, behind are enemies with 
swords drawn. 

The body very tired, the mount very weak, no kind com- 
panion and no affectionate friend. 

Such an arduous valley, and such a dreadful place I How 
difficult it would be, were not the Lord compassionate. 

The armour of thy well-being is patience, if thou art a man 
of purity clothed in wool (5w/). 

Patience is expected from thee, 0 Ansari, as from the 
lettering of a talisman [is expected] a treasure of riddles. 


IX 


A, fol. 44^; B, fol. 94^ 0, foL 79^ 








^ Jlo \j j\ ^ ^ jj jU 

J> y^ jjf' 1 ^ i.z^^ y .il 


1 Thus B and C; A 
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IjLail J ^ iS^ 






* .| A • 

c/" y^y 


JT. 


We depart, 0 friends, and we have collected oiir traps. 

Whatever remains we offer to yon. 

Our abode was [to be] the black earth, and foolishly we 
have erected castles and halls as high as the clouds. 

A serpent was what we called our property, and wind was 
what we thought to be our life. 

How many storehouses, 0 Ansari, have we not filled in our 
cupidity for others to enjoy! 


X 

A, fol. 11 ^' ; B, fol. 42^ ; C, foL 40^^; Ind. ed., p. 24. 

J jl (jUaL« dJib L^j 

J jl ol yj> X 


^ J j 1 It 

Jjl f Ojif dy^ dj>r 

obV. 

cJjt ci,v*^3 J j\ ^ 4s^ It 

j c/ ^ ^ {Sj\ 

^ J jl 0^*^ iSjJ y ^ J J cuAft 

1 Thus B, C and Ind. ed.; A !j 
- In the Ind. ed. the verse is omitted. 

3 Ind. ed^ 

^ Thus B and Ind. ed.; A and C 
s In B, C and Ind. ed. is added the next verse. 
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^ iSj^ ^ 

<Jjl tjl j dJoU ^ ijW* jf cJ-^ l)^ 






Jjl 4 j 1A-« jA " Jj jS^ ^ IjjSfW 

To every body the Sultan of Pre-Eternity hath given a 
beautiful colour, on every head the court of Pre-Eternity hath 
bestowed a writing on the forehead. 

Each being, in reality, became thus the manifestation of 
some mystery, so that from its actions some Pre-Eternal mystery 
becometh manifest. 

What is our free-will worth compared with Divine pre- 
destination, since the polo-stick of Pre-Eternity treats thee like 
aball? ' ■ ■ * / 

Whatever thou so west in spring-time, thou reapest in sum- 
mer in accordance with the kind of seed originally thrown 
by the Pre-Eternal Cultivator. 

What God willed became, and we, in perturbation, are 
hitting with the fist of effort and exertion at the anvil of Pre- 
Eternity. ■' 

To the end of time will experience no satiety and will remain 
hungry that heart and soul which hath remained hungry at the 
table of Pre-Eternity, 

Except resignation and acquiescence there is nothing to be 
taught, 0 An^arl! Who would give to a weak intelect the name 
of Pre-Eternal man ? 


XI 


A, fol. 36^; B, foL 80>^; 0, fol. 66^, 


' 3. Ind» ■ ■ 

2 Ind. ed. 

* Zhukovsky translates : ‘ in autumn But Tlr corresponds to 
the sign of the Cancer (end of June to the last week of July). In 

Zhukovsky*s text oj* is an obvious misprint. — T h e 

Translator. 
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uXlLa 



j\ 

f j'3 j 

jj" 

0=?" 

c:v?-j j 



(J 1 tab 

V. 

(jiLfcwj ^ 

jb^ 

ail 4^:^! j ^ 

-u* 

/I 


= bob 



j\j\ 


“ JJ 

3 

bci j 



jb^ — 


j3 

jl‘! J:> j 

ij ^ 



jU o:>ljl Jjljl 

4 ^ u,*a>L ^ <3_^^ jx' 
(jj' ji dW jj JIL» ^ j*^ L^_^b 


jljl p;^j3 33jb (^jsr (jlr 
AA yj:> icJh ^ jT" 


Sweet is that hour when dervishes can be seen in privacy: 
from mentioning Truth, the blessed work of dervishes becometh 
delightful. 

They are beggars ascending to heaven, paupers of angelic 
disposition : like unto the waters of Kawsar and Zamzam are the 
mysteries of dervishes. 

Their sight is a joy, their conversation is bliss. Truly the 
actions of dervishes are all wisdom and decency. 


1 B Lt ,jQi 

2 In B and C is added the next verse. 
^ In B and C is added the next verse. 
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■ Consider thou the presence of those hoty ones an advaiita^ge, 
if thou art aware that pure divine light is radiating from 
.dervishes. . 

They bear molestation from people, but they molest not 
even an ant. All traces left by dervishes are joy for the soul and 
the heart. 

The faqirs are like unto falcons, know thou that their snare 
is discipleship {irddat). Wherever there be need, to%vards that 
place are the steps of dervishes diiected. 

If thou wishest to be with them, discard thou thy riches, 
thy rank and thy very body : a thousand souls cost one barley- 
grain in that market of dervishes. 

When Ansari speaketh, Sufis become glad. What a pleasant 
meadow is that, 0 Ansari, which becometh a flower-garden (i.e, 
the trysting-place) of dervishes.* 

XII 


A, foi. 50^ ; B, fol. 107^-, C, foL 91^ 


J 


oL jT . 

y 


f ^ 

y 




y 



j' j 

1 Jic 

y 


jUU- jj y 


1 ^ 

y 


Ujl j 



U! 

y 




, jl 0^.1 






y 




jiu It o 


* Zhukovsky translates: ‘What a pleasant bird is Ansari, wlio 
composed the melody of the dervishes’. I fail to agree witli him, pri- 
marily on account of the verb shud, which cannot mean ‘composed , 
but must be translated ‘became’. I read margin ‘a garden; lawn, 
meadow, gross, etc. (cf. marghzdr) and take gulzdr in its original meaning 
of flower-garden — T he Translator. 

1 Thus B and C; A ow-.* 

2 Thus B and C ; A j y 
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Knowledge and wisdom are thy treasure; cherubs are 
longing for thee ; a dusty carpet is thy throne, the azure cupola 
[of the sky] is thy roof . 

Reason and tradition are for thee, the kingdom of faith 
is thy city. Meditation and fear of God is thy temperament; 
spiritual entities are thy lovers. 

Prophets are thy intimate friends, saints are thy admirers ; 
the light of faith is thy friend, the Qur’an thy proof and 
confirmation. 

Thy adviser is Divine Inspiration, thy admonisher— the 
warning of the heart; thy helper is assistance from on high, thy 
protector is thy Creator. 

0 Elder ijisaril if thou practisest virtue, the sun and the 
moon will be jealous of a tear on thy shining face. 


XIII 



A, i 

Fol. 45=^; 

B, fol. oe"- 

; C, fol. 

8P. 



jW 

jlU- 

J. 


y\ ijju 

A 


1 

J. 

J. 

s 

JJ 

IjjLsb'ifV 

, 


d 


y 


jljt 

d' J (S“-> ‘^'d 




■ j^y^ j 

OW* 

\: 

A 

- 


jj ij. iS^ ^ ^ 

j^ 

jjL 

JJ 

dj — :?• 

c:^W 

(jl JJdU 


X' 




oLli 

j! 


1 Thus B aoid C; A jj 
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^ ojljs j Ja! 

ji o-^ ^ 

\as^ ^ ^ id ^ --* ^ ..i 

j — " jI; ^ ^ j? ^ jl) 

y ^ ^ ^ J li-S 

ji jlj)^ 3jj ^ b(j^ 

Ji y>^ 4^ (A) \ ljy4lLA> 0" y 

j^Zi j\i3j!Xi 4la:l-» lXj ^jij^ y ^ 
cJ^ 1.4 OArfJ t.,^1 

jZ>- jiuj3 (jl iSjk"^ J y <S j^ 

3j> ■ y ciAJAiw y yf' ^1 Ow«<at^ jj c>\s>^ 

y^ _^li.*.«w* ^ Cl^<*>i'*i»**v4 ^1 1.<>«J ^1 l j\j lS'I 

jU_>- ^ »/ 1-^- ^ 

J-^ jtjl iSj^ JL\ O jjb ® JJ 


^.4^ jIAaj ^ j:^- y^ jl O'® O^y ^ 

fW jl iSj^ ^ <J y jl> If 

^ j^* j; fyj^ Ji^ J uT J oi 


^ B iSjy 

3 Thus B ; A hjj C iS JJ 

4 This verse is omitted in A« 


Thus B and C ; A 
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/(jirViW (Jr^ 

' jW ■ (Si j — ‘^^-^*3 


c> *Ai JjA ! I 


S. 


u*j c5'='X UT^, 3 ob^jA 

jt ^ dfejL J Ss ' J^' 

0 j^ jj^ 3 <3^ y ^ Iji^ajl 

Jj U^W jj:>- j j v' j=^ ci 


Shouldst tliou ever fall in love, do so with the Almighty 
Creator. If thou hast afflicted anybody, turn towards the 
Xnower of Mysteries. 

I have closed my clairvoyant eyes to everything except 
Him: if thou wantest to equal the royal falcons, be of the clair- 
voyant ones. 

How long wilt thou attach thy heart and soul to the beautiful 
ones of this world ? Look at us, O sightless one 1 awake from thy 
sweet sleep. ■ ' 

These moon-faced ones will in the end become with faces 
like straw [i,e. yellow-T.): take away thy heart from the 
unfaithful ones of this world and become thou free. 

The beautiful ones loose every moment some of the fresh- 
ness of their face: if thou needest permanent beauty, be in love 
like unto Moses. 

How unfaithful and full of cruelty are other friends! If 
thou wantest a faithful friend, make thou friends with us. 

We know and We see all thy actions, whether thou turnest 
night into day * or hidest behind a wall. 

The care for the works of so many years thou plaeest before 
thee: be first a surety for one moment of thy own life. 


1 This verse, as well as the preceding and the next heniistichs are 
omitted in A. 

C uk*,v 

* Zhukovsky translates, I don’t know why 
* whether thou committest them in broad daylight \ etc. — The Translator, 
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l‘ ■ 0 my servant ! We Iiave never broken in tby heart a single 

wish. : for shame, show at last affection to this Loving One. 

Fifty, ' sixty years have passed of thy life, and thou art 
’ still a child. O inimatiire. old man! come, get sober from thy 

drunkenness. 

There will not be found another buyer for. thee, except 
Myself: if thou belie vest Me not, go to the market-place. 

In the middle of the night I question my heart-tired ones. 
If thou needest to be questioned by Me, awake from thy sweet 
I 'sleep. 

I To the fii*e the message from Us was: ‘0 fire become thou 

coldr^ Bo not fear, in consequence, and go gladly to the hell 
which is fun of fire. ' ■ 

I Why art thou building so many palace-gardens for thyself: 

! be for once the builder of the narrow prison of thy grave. 

0 thou who hast caUed Me ‘One’! We shah forgive 
thy sins whether thou abidest in the Ka'ba or with infidels. 

Although for a hundred thousand years thou hast shunned 
Me, say once 'I have behaved badly! hand enter the Court 
; of the Friend. . 

0 Ansari! if thou wishest to derive any benefit from thy 
life, be thou wvithout sleep, without food and feel miserable, 
like those who are languishing with love. 


XIV 

A, fol. 130^* ; B, foL 235^^“ ; C, fol. 259^ 


4]! i> ' i 

(> 

jl 



0^ ^ i\^ 


^ dlj uTU 

j\j j ^ 



J 



:>:>f dj^ 



.i' Qur’an, XXI, 69, ' , , 

* I cannot accept Zhukovsky’s translation ^Somebody spoke 

to met we shall forgive thee’, etc, for: ^51 ^ • — The 

Translator. 

2 In 0 this verse is omitted. 
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I 


j- Jj 

oA j .5 

^ ^ \ — -4^ y Ja V 

ol »T J" * — ^ U 


(> UjS jic *5-_;A 


al l5^ 

a_/" ji?- 


j: 

iL 4Lii5^ 


dls^^ J^ Cl^U? JjJ 

Ljl— j ^.. .,4.4*i ^ 
.U:)l jl ^ip o«w*^ Juf>c— i j j 


Who am I on Thy threshold, 0 God? An ashamed one 
asking to he forgiven his sins. 

One who hath wasted his life, one distressed, and miserable, 
and afflicted, fallen in the dnst of the road. 

Sometimes by the heat of my breast Thou bumest me; 
sometimes my heart bleedeth on account of my desperate 
situation.* 

At the thought of my last breath, I give utterance to 
chilling sighs every morn. 

Oh, what hast Thou done to my heart ? What hast Thou 
done with our predestination, alas, alas ! ! 

Forgive me what I did, for I had sinned relying on Thy 
mercy. 

The burden of sins hath become as heavy as a mountain. 
Oh, were it that the weight of obedience were as light as a bit 
of straw ! ■ ■ . ■ 

Burn thou, 0 Ansari, thou deservest it, and if He forgiveth 
[so much the better], for forgiveness is natural to Kings. 

B d-Sj* t*" d”' 

2 Thus B and C ; A 

^ Zhukovsky translates »\S JU 3! *on account of [my} 
depravity’. — The Translator, 
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XV 

A, fol. 52^; B, fol. C, fol. 104>-; Ind. ed., p. 46. 

J.5 J:> j CJfji -ub j (*b jr. b 

J _)•" 

jj j jf'" ij^ j jj j ^ 

^jS (J[ KbJ ^ Jjfsr jl 

<s^y} j' jj-i Ob ish j' 

^ Oa ^ J ob" OO^ bo 


jic J ji* 

j: u 

jr, 

^ f iSri ^ o^. 



^y- jui 




J^ J^ (>“ oya?- jl I^y 

4X>-^ *-15^ ^ cua^i ctAap 4-^i^5^ 

43“^ J' (3*^^ Jj^ ^ (ij 

^ 4^L« Ij Wj!^ Ij c3 J ^ 

^ Thus Ind, ed. ; B, 0 

2 This vers© and the next one are omitted in the Indian edition. 

3 Indeed. o\^V 

^ This vers© and the next on© are omitted in the Indian edition. 
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&j j 4:^1 cwl j 






^\ Ji\ 0^^ I" jljjl j j -sa 

IjLaj! ^5^*® iSj^ ^ J--- — 


0 thou, who hast thrown off from the shoulders of reason 
the mantle of learning and hast lost thy faith and thy heart for 
the grains, in a snare. , 

On the fire of the concupiscence of the heart, in the crucible * 
of greediness and desire, like unto sUver and gold, from the love 
of silver and gold, thou art melted. 

In thy folly, thou hast not advanced a single step on the 
road to Truth, out of foolhardiness, like a post-boy, thou hast 
hastened to the city of evil. 

From thoughts about thy wife thou hast estranged thyself 
from pleasing God, from the vain-glory in thy house and its 
belongings thou hast made a compromise with thy lower soul. 

A lot of riches and wealth thou hast spent on thy progeny, 
yet, for the love of God, thou hast not treated kindly a single 
afflicted one. 

How much shame wilt thou feel, if thou diest in that state, 
without having expressed thy gratitude for the favours received, 
without having understood thy proper value. 

May be ashamed before God the man who every morning 
is sleeping in heedlessness, whilst the dove is singing praises to 
God. 

Take care ! suddenly ‘Azra^il might strike the drum of 
departure, whilst the old man hath not yet cooked his provisions 
and not arranged his affairs. 

His station, O old man, is the grave on the road of the 
torrent of death, and thou hast erected castles and halls as high 
as the clouds of heaven. 

Ansari ! thou art playing chess with Fate : all of a sudden 
you are checkmated, for He is cheating at the game. 


^ Thus C; A and B I" ol j»J 

* Zhukovsky translates 3*1 J (ot 

'^firewood — T.) of cupidity and hope*. I am unable to fit in the meaning 
of * firewood ’ into ^y^ * which may sometimes, of course, mean 
‘ brushwood \ The preposition also shows plainly the correct 
meaning* — T he Translator. 
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XVI 

A, fol. B, fol. C, fol. 4’^. 




cJ jl J — '■^ JftU 

ea__A 



JQ 

J 


J* 

&iS * 

JS- 

J 

u^V 

‘jjj; 

jl A_i£ tj (Jjj 

Ja: 


lijj J-. Ojj.5 




^-jj 

£>X^ 


» 

u^ 

O^W Ij.^ ^5^ i-^1 

dA—i ' 


C!.*pIW dj> 

■ : 


J 

6 J J Aj 1 Aj Ij 

2fjM 



Jjjs j»*A} 1 j 



(J^ 

\> JA 

1 j jL-^’ 1 

f e^l J 


eJi i 



4 , 

JJ 


^ 0 S‘. L^J 



3 This verse is omitted in A. 


2 ,B i 
^ B j> 
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A few fools attracted by externalities have donned the wool 
of glorying in reputation. 

Each of them hath a cultured appearance, inwardly desolate 
and with a heart of stone. ' ■ 

On the outside they show the brilliancy of hypocrisy, inside 
the heart is covered with rust. 

For their lower soul, owing to the conceit which prevaileth 
in them, the expanse of the world is like unto a narrow cell. 

They have accustomed themselves to sleep like cows, and 
on the path of obedience to God they have become like unto 
a lame ass. 

On this path the man needed by the Friend should be all 
skin and bones, like unto a harp.* 

The Friend will make peace with thee, when He seeth that 
thou art at war with thy lower soul. 

In austerity look at the body of An§arl: from the sweetness 
of his words he hath become an ass-load of sugar. 


XVII 

A, fol. 30^; B, fol. 69^’; C, fol. 57^. 

dJji j JJj^ y ^ 

jy^ ^ t OjrW ^ L 

aXjIT y^ li ^jf7 ^ j^J ^ 

(jT £ JW l; 

0 J-, S i L 1 j ^ ^ 

^ yy ys^ L 

SjJj ^ O'J ij — yr If 


* Zhukovsky translates: ‘by bones and skin resemble a claw 

{i,e, dry up) ’ for ajA > which seems to me 

somewhat far-fetched. But chang means also any stringed instrument 
played upon by pinching the strings, and a harp does resemble a 
skeleton, — T he Translator. 
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iSjJ oiCi® ^ 

■ j iji® (J^j^ 35^ Is 

j> <4-^ 

toXsl \j ll O vfc w» A ^ kJ"^ ^ 

^ jlj ci-^l ^\tS^ y j J57 «j^*^ 

%Xd^ j3 ^ y^ ijsi- cJiff i" oU^T 

-> ‘^jj: 4 v>l jl 

d JLnS*^ ^ L o 1) I CwjI 


6 Xi 


'0j5>- -O y j l 


'X 


aJ 




0 thou, who art deluded by thy throne and thy favourable 
fate, 0 lord and master of the throne and of the carpet spread. 

Art thou Jamshid as to temperament, or like the Sun in 
beauty, or hast thou a face like Venus, or art thou shining like 
the Moon ? 

Hast thou reached all the virtues, twice as much as I have 
said ? or hast thou obtained the objects of all thy wishes ? 

Or is there a crown and a diadem on thy head like unto the 
Qaisar ? Or wilt thou be alive until the Day of Resurrection, 
like Jesus, son of Mary ? 

Hast thou obtained the kingdom of the whole earth, like 
Faridun ? Or hast thou collected, like Qarun, a hundred 
thousand riches and treasures ? 

Thou art altogether like Shaddad, — ^but art thou safe from 
death ? Hath anybody told thee that thou shalt live forever ? 

Heaven, like unto a cloud in Naysan {i,e, April.-T.), is 
weeping bitterly over thee, at the moment, when, in thy uncon- 
sciousness, thou art laughing like a rose. 

For how long that wind of arrogance and that fire of the 
ambition of the heart 1 Thou art dust, devoid of water (i.e. 
of lustre), 0 thou with the swollen head. 


B jb jb 


2 C 
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If thou art even a prince, death is unavoidable. 0 Elder 
Ansari I He aecepteth not mastership from thee,— go, how thy 
head in obeisance, like a slave. 


xvni 

A, fol. 46^; B, fol. 98-^; C, fol. 82-". 

SajST tj% iaV ^ is\ 

^ ^ 3l oij b Ja 

duAsl-Wj 

a2>jA ji ij\ o\^y\ j 

^ S 

J€»j^ oj^ J »j 

Q ytyj Oy^ d 

\Sj^ lyJojX 

SijJ" J <A> ^ ^ 

i^jj y 1 

& ^ y ^Ls)l y ^ ^ ^ 

LjLajl (j!jj (j^j (3 

^^Jtri j-> jl’W jf; jl^ 


1 C u$-i yr 

2 Thus B and C *- A j>^ 
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0 thou, ;wlio art stuck in the mire of the misfortune of sin, 
noTer hast thou listened to the admonitions of the heart while 
hearing mysteries,^ 

Thou hast established the love for worldly things in the 
innermost of thy heart, teaching others, at the same time, to 
give it. up. 

Thou hast not served an Elder, how canst thou be happy ? 
Thou canst not become a companion of good men, having been 
bad in that respect. . 

Thou hast not followed the Path, how canst thou be a guide 
021 the road, 0 foolhardy one ? How canst thou obtain fruits 
without having ever produced a bud? 

Thou hast not experienced the mortification of discipleship, 
do not seek the dignity of masterdom : by becoming the disciple 
of an Elder, thou wilt be free and quiet. 

For the eyes of the 'people of knowledge ’ ma'rifat) 

there will be light from thee, if thou art pounded, Hke a 
collyrium, under the stone of trials. 

Treasure cannot be gained without trouble, 0 Ansar!: 
bring thy soul in sacrifice to the Beautiful One, otherwise, go I 
thou art useless. 

XIX 


A, fol. 49^^; B, fol. 105^‘; C, fol. 89^. 

y y jl ^ oV ^ 

t>* j' ojT 

^ jbV j->-> 

VJ li -jj-’ ^ f 

xivT jilp Jl 

* Zhukovsky translates : ‘ didst not hear with the ear of thy head ’ 
for ^ ^ . 1 read sir{r), not sar^ and translate accordingly, — 

The Translator. 
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troh.Y, 


^JLi y U xjS' jl cuwJl ^Ai t/W ^ y 
y ' <S 3j ^ L-wj ■ 

iS^ yr ^ ^j ^ j J 3jJ 

C 5 ^, fjf* 

^^ Aaj^suiJ ^yiS^ ' ’•^'^ ■- 

^c'i y J 

A«* t jT ^^1 ^ ^ 

0 Beloved ! I will never forsake the hope of [entering] 
Thy door, since thousands worse than me Thou hast forgiven 
in Thy mercy. 

On the day of the fair of creation, when fixing my price, 
thou didst see all the defects of such a destitute orphan as I. 

How canst thou disgrace me on the Day of Resurrection, 
0 Lord, since Thou hast concealed now my doings by Thy 
Glemency. 

The insignificant atom which fell in love with Thee, will 
become a sun above the heads of the creatures of the two worlds. 

0 unlucky lover ! do not grieve so much, — on the Day of 
the Creation hast thou not drunk a cup from Our hand 1 

How many wordly misfortunes have befallen thee 1 day and 
night hast thou been boiling on the fire of love to Me, 

Thou hast stamped many times the seal of love to Me on 
thy wounded heart, and, drowned in the blood of thy heart, 
thou hast donned the shroud. 

0 Elder Ansar I when thou diest in longing for Me in thy 
life, I shall attach Myself to thee, if thou hast relinquished 
ever 3 rfching. 


1 B dO, 

2 B 3 

3 C J*, 

^ Thus B and C; A ! jT 
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XX 

A, fol. 46^; B, fol. 99^^; C, fol. 83‘'. 

(4 *=7 J ^ (5^ 

j>j S ^ 

*4 (-5^ iJ^U- I 

J, 

\S^.JJ S^. It ^ 5;>CJ 

(33 ^ j> 3^ 

^ (s^) y *^-^3^^ ojT 

J <y^j^ J J 

3^3 y^ 3^^ 

KSjy^ du-<.!^ 4J1 i» *<{a P ^ taXilj 

S^ iji j" cJ 

^j^J- y J V, J' 0“^^ j' 

IjLal kSJJj^ J 3^ J ^ ij^ J* 

1) (_^AZ~* (J)* L «XA*«^ 

2 B and 0 CiH 


1 C JJoi 

* Thus B and C; A *’ 


6 0 J^-W jl 


4 0^ 
« C JjS 
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■ , For how long this pride and obstinacy, till what time tM 

de'dation from the right way? With such actions, how canst 
thou escape being punished by the fire of hell ?■ 

Without any doubt whatever, at the end, thou shalt lay 
down thy head in the dust of abasement, , even , shouldst thou 
. wear a crown of empire like that of Zu-1-Qarna3m. 

If the demon of hope giveth thee a hare’s sleep (ie. negl- 
gence), for how long wilt thou be able to , play the fox in the 
claws of the 'lion of death? 

0 thou, -who hast followed the ways of Satan, do not 
pretend to be a man of My street : how should the Merciful not 
be aggrieved with thee, thou art intelligent, not a fool.^ 

In league against thee are thy lower soul, lust, covetousness 
and cupidity: 0 intelligent man! beware of these enemies, if 
thou art' aware. 

Repentance of sins is needed to enter Paradise : without 
the point of the sword, how can the royal throne be safe ? 

If money is not ready in his sleeve, how can a nobleman get 
from the slave-seUer a lovely Turk ? ** 

Everybody seems to possess rank, comfort or a post of 
command, 0 iGisari ! who are they, do tell me, whether beginners, 
or those who have attained the end ? 


These stern, but fervent, exhortations to turn towards 
Truth, these bitter lamentations over the general decline of 
Sufi principles amongst the masses, must be considered as quite 
sincere from the lips of Ansari. The decline, of which he speaks, 
was clearly recognized by certain of his contemporaries as well. 
Thus, Jullabi, on the very first pages of his work says ^ ^ Know 
thou that in this our time this science has in truth vanished, 
especially in this country, where the people have given themselves 


* Zhukovsky translates the first hemistich: *0 thou who hast 
stopped the way for Satan, thou art a man, I say, not a woman % taking 
rah giriftan to mean here * to arrest the progress of somebody % and 
reading guyam instead of huyam, Na-zani, however, is here the Sub- 
junctive form of the verb zadun with the negative particle, used instead 

of the imperative, not the noun Oj with the verbum substanti- 

V u m . I translate accordingly. — he Translator. 

** Zhukovsky reads, * tarh‘% hkargahl* and translates the 
hemistich; ‘How can he from the market-place bring a rope for the tent’, 
obviously overlooldng the possibility of dropping the tasftMd in nakhkkds 
(‘slave-seller’), either as a poetical licence on part of Ansari, or as a 
current vulgar form of speech in Herat of his time. I read also ‘ turk-i- 
khargalfi he Translator. 

3- XJniv. Library NTo. 648 fol. 6r (ass Zhukovsky’s 

post-mortem edition, Leningrad, 1926, p. 1; Samarqand edition, 
1914, p. 11; Lahore edition, p. 6. — T.) 
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up entirely to their ' passions ’ ^ U 4jU3 £i\j. 

With regard to his style, Ansari is, for the Vth century of 
the Hijra, an author of outstanding merit: az-Zahabi speaks 

of its elegance (^Aill hjl olS',.. , and Baiqara of its terseness 

bordering on.' what one may call the enigmatic. The above 
recorded ‘ songs ’ of An^ri sujBdcientiy show him to be a 
past master in literary composition, having hardly any equal 
among his contemporaries. For the sake of completeness, 
however, we may be allowed to quote below a specimen from, 
his pen in prose ^ , it bemg the latter which made his name so 
popular in the East : there is hardly any literate person in Persia 
or Central Asia who does not know by heart a whole series of 
sayings or pious invocations due to the authorship of ' Khiija 
Abdullah’. 


j 




4X1^ (»X) 1 ^ 




j C^ii2P ^ CU.W'I y\ A^^Oa ^ <3 


JLbr a 1 kAkO 


4 jW- 4 


J jASP- 


(3*^ **^3 ^ J oW ^ < cu-ixaIaw 

O J 

cJ\1p Jh 4 CU.VM lAil 4Jw<ilA y ex*'*' Laj I 4Jm^ 1 6 Ovv«l 

\jXi jrtC- J cuva! 0^3 J 

^ But cf. what Zhukovsky has to say in. thatfrespect in 
the Introduction to his above-mentioned edition of the KaskfuXMahjnb 
(p. 483 of the English translation in vol. V of the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies), 

1 ITniv. Library Ms. No. 386, fol. 352v-353;T;: cf. also the Indian 
edition, pp. 13-16. 

2 Ms. and edition 
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^ ^ ^ ^ y-<f ^ 40>* 0 ^ 

^1 o jl j\ cJjL» ^ 1 

4 03l|^ j» (5-^J 03 Uj j3 j i5jb 

iS^y jjj 

o j»« 3 l J C^l O ^ 3 ^ C^W lX J J 

dlw) Jt^ J^ J £ 4pL^ lj.»^l £ CUwrf! 

£ [f\z^jj^ iSj^ J V^JJ^ cf' (Jj^ i yusrV 

•Afr ^ ^ ^ j\j J jij^ J j^liu c/^d^ c5n^.^" 

cXj^ J £ Xd^j9^ JaI j ^ £^]s j:> J jJxJ^ jT J ^*3^ 

j3 bljJj J i JUbl J js^ Xdif 4li y JUjI j |»rl;p 
i b& SLd M* > bj3 j^^yr 3^ j ^ *-X>Ja1 j* jU«a j 

dUi^lp £ ds^^y AdAj y di^y^ 4^^ y yy^ y d dy d 

y ^ d '■^■''-■«^ Iftj^Lil Aii^Sisll £ iAj 3 y j*M>“ y *A )3 

\y 4-^ y Jidy\yS ' jli jbS^ 3^ t 

'v 3 ^ ^ ‘c 5 ^ J. {y^ Ot..***^:^ Ij 3 

^ ... ■ »«• • -f ^ rf* ^ ar^, ^ ■ 

^SjJ *bAJ y -)^3^ iS^* ^ ^ jdmA dl^Jb ! y 

(3^^! 40i ^ (jiuJU3^^^ y ^yL^A ;j!*3Xa y\ib y £ CJ^y 

o[\j ■ciA4A*s u* ^ ^.i,/*** -«^ ^ d*^ y y d) 3 yi i,i^K^ W di «3a ^ yt 
3Vjb y Ja! y 3^ L.^^* ^ ^ c:^ Cf) 

<jt*vj3 ^ QU 4) £y (^1 jU y Lf q3J'^ y iS^y ^ y i 


J i: ; 

:#?::“nS' = 
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^ *XiJ ^ ttX-faJ L^SJ" »Wi^ ^ i ^^3*3^ 3 4w^L 

.J^]y^ jjji ^ i O^jy^ J 

l^rl 4lJli^ ij J 4»J^W J3 ^ 4 •X-j L ^ -Xj! 4)few J 

j»4^1 4liA fit® j^ J 4 j<C^ 4X3^ Oy^ 4«^Iaj j3 J 

(3^ ^s^Iawj ^ l>c^ _ji (^^j'*'*^ ^ ^ 4»3 W*^ 4rt«iiL|<«* ^ 

03 W J J ^ J ' 

^ Ju» jfp^ It 4 |^3j *Ai 3^ J '‘*-'0* (3^ 


> > 


4-J^l^ J 0J>1 ^ J Ui olo 4 J ijixw-i? V I (J j^^-Ja-JL^ U 0Jbcip \j 

jJ\ju ^ l)^ ^ is^ y^ (^ •Ajj^ ^ ^ 03 L- 3 ! Lj?' 

jjj iS^ ji w^ oaaIaj a^ 3J ^ ^ ^ 

0 4 ? 4 Aj 6 *X 6 ji 4 > ^ AJ ^ (J^aSI 4 0 *-A^ 

^ W” A) (^J^J ^ ^ C / ^ ^ JT^ Aj j»>“ ^ 
J,\e^ ( 3 ^^* J < 3 ^* A) ( 3 ^^^ J Ai 4 A^ 

^ J ^ J U3 j\ U 4 (O^ ^ 

4 3 jj j 3 -j^yr J 0 ^^ Ij ^ ^ 45 ^ J ‘ V'lr^ 

(3 4 JU J J!? ^ 3 

4 jW* ub^ J' J < 3 Wj; < 3 -^ J 

jjij cXj _/> £ £ j _y y ^ oj^ jjjIjj y 

f Jjli t/ ‘^TT** -? ^ j-“^ _j 

tij. t 5 ! 4 U:>_ 5 " J Ujj. ji ci.-mJI.J>^ U 
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i ^ 1 ^ ^ I 

Ai ^ f, ♦* .^^;Lja,a ^ylSP- L® Ai ^ ^ toL^S^ 1«® ^ 

& dAs^vw^ Ia ^ dtJ^ ^ ^ L® ^ CIU-A^^ I L® jil 

tJjjA/® L® (jl® ^ O^ *■ \i \a ^ 413^5^ L® 4sl|si5*^ 

c u«<^^ 4}!^ jl I® olc^ c.-^Ij ^ j3 4 4-^1 j^ i® j 

dJU^ jj^l fr Oj j5>^ u/'W. U jL**5>“j 4 !^^ j a^j ^\j I® jl j1j» a 
4lj>cu®l ^ O^ t L.^1^ i® y I® 

^ ^J-sL 4 aJ- J>3 I® (J^*^**^ ^ 

J I® lX\s^ Qjl j5^ ^ 4 ^ ^ 

4 (j^^j ^ c-Z^lcJ- J J J y^ ^ J ^ U V3l- 

4 dJL®A I® 3^ O J ^ 3^ {3-^-^ ^3^ 

|sS^iiAu _j3 <3^*^ 3 !*-) 4 ^ ^ I^^Lj 1^ 

J j^2i ^^^•««UJ® \j Cl-*-«*>3.^ ^ ^1 ^ 4 (3^^ ^ 3 

JS(*<-'»^:X> -' '«» ' *“ 

S^__=J dJlJi (3 0 i j*^ ^ J lJ Lj* j3 I® 4 jAM^ L* 


0 dervish ! faiow that this lower world is a world of deceit 
and a city of wicked people. It is a formcating traitress, a 
perfidious schemer. It is an inn where one cannot stay and an 
unstable passage-way. It is a wound caused by a sting, for 
which there is no salve, it is the wife divorced by Ibrahim-i 
Adham. It is a hovel of carelessness and ill-fame, which was 
relinquished by His Holiness Bastami. It is a house of calamity 
and iniquity, which was renounced by Junayd-i Baghdadi. It is a 
soul-burning bitter drink, which was trampled under foot by 
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Siiaqiq-i BalMii., For low-minded self-seekers it is a temple i 
wMcli was scorned by Abu-Sa‘id-i Abii-l-Klia^n’. It is wliat 
the God-fearing refuse, and what the nnfortimate accept. 
Whoever seeketh it is contemptible, and the tongue of his 
excuses is' stammering, but. for the exemplary people guidance 
is found in the verse: 'Say : the good of the world is smuir ^ , 
O traveller 1 if thou art seeking and longing for God, thou must 
live in asceticism and proceed hi accordance with the confession 
of faith. In the night of the grave there is sleep, and on the 
Day of Resurrection there is reward : increase the stock of good 
actions and abandon hope, for hope is the brocade of personation 
and a charm of the devil, especially according to the true ad- 
monition : ‘ The world is one hour and to the encouraging 
saying: 'Fill it (i.e. that hour) with obedience^. Pass through 
the salt-marshes and look at the graveyards: thou mlt see so 
many graves and tombs, and a hundred thousand beautiful 
ones sleeping in them. They tried and made efforts, and burned 
in the fire of cupidity and hope. They were deceived by riches 
and spoils like children. They dived into seas and ascended 
mountains. They wore belts adorned mth precious pearls, 
and for gold and silver they deceived the weak and the orphans 
and robbed them of their money.* Ultimately they died and 
carried with them many regrets. In one word, they filled their 
storehouses and brought into their hearts the sorro-ws of this 
world. Suddenly they were torn away from the side of hope 
and all were given to taste of the drink of death. What is the 
world ? a piece of litter. Then, woe to him who has remained 
careless of to-morrow and ‘ He followed his passions may est 
thou not perish ! \ ^ Dost thou not see so many thousands of 
trusted men and chiefs on the face of the earth, and every kind 
of talented people and humble sages, whose threshold the whole 
world used to kiss : in the end they died and rotted away. Yea, 
such is the end, and such are the dregs of that cup ! O soul ! 
think of death and do away with hope, otherwise, woe to thee, for 
hell will be thy place of abode. Look: thy true friends and thy 
dear ones who are buried under earth are seeking for thy prayers 
and are speaking the following language : ‘ O careless youths, 
and O useless old men ! are you insane to remain asleep in this 
way, or are you from another world that you do not understand 
that we are sleeping in dust and blood and covering our faces 
with the veil [of the shroud]. Each of us was like unto a moon 


1 Qur’an, IV, 79. 

^ Zhukovsky needlessly corrects j into ^ j > 

and translates: ‘for gold and silver, profit and goods, they had recourse 
to subterfuge and amassed cash *. The meaning is, however, clear 
without that correction. — T heTrahslator. 

2 Qur’an, XX, 17. 
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of two weeks ’ and in one week’s time you have forgotten' 
us. .We also, before you, have been seated on the carpet of 
happiness enjoying the delight of owning the world. We 
sucked the breast of the world, but ultimately we tasted of the 
bitterness of death, and did not see good faith on the part of 
the world. ■ When, for each of us separately there came the 
message TAey nothing hut one single calamity'^, we 

were given up to the winds of annihilation and thrown in the 
dust of distress. No kindness did we see from our relatives 
and family, no profit did we derive from wealth and property. 
We would agree to all that bitterness, were it not for the Day 
of Judgment which is looming ahead 1 We have neither pillow 
nor carpet, neither cash nor goods, neither a wife, nor a con- 
cubine, neither purse nor coin, neither chiefs nor troops**, 
neither grandeur nor army, neither voice nor possibility of 
[emitting a] sound, no capacity either of speaking or calling. 
Who are we now 1 a handful of beggars ***. We are prevented 
from enjoying worldly pleasures, our fat and flesh have fallen 
to the lot of worms. At the time when we had the possibility 
and the precious stone was in the mine, when we enjoyed peace 
of mind and a merry disposition, we did not display any virtu© 
and did not seek information, we fell into [the habit of] dissipa- 
tion, and in that state we left this life. If you are not mad, 
look at us now: the spirit of every one of us is moaning, and 
shedding tears of regret, and deploring its present situation. 
Our profit is regrets of what has been taken away from us and 
repentance for what had been done by us. 0 you ! who have 
received the message, contained in the words : ^ For them there 
are glad tidings ’ ^ , what have you in common with that stinking 
husband-killmg old hag ? Turn your faces towards the road, 
and look at us: there is no mention of our names, and there is 
no trace of our bodies. Our frames have fallen to dust and our 
bodies have rotted away. Our dust is trampled under foot and 
our graves are unswept. Our establishment has been destroyed, 
and our place of abode is dust. On our couch somebody else 
takes our place, and our orphans have left their home. Our 
bevdtching locks have been blown away by the wind, and the 


* i.e,, as beautiful as the full moon, — T he Translator. 

1 Qur’an, XXXVI, 49. 

** Zhukovsky translates ^ ^ ‘neither faces, nor 

foreheads he Translator. 

Zhukovsky translates ‘ the hand cf a beggar 

But musht is not * hand least of alJ, the outstretched hand of a beggar, 
but a‘ closed hand; a fist; a handful (also for persons, in the meaning 
of “ some ”, a few) \ — ^T he Translator. 

» Qur’an, X, 65; XXXIX, l9. 
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;tiilips of our cheeks have been eaten up by the earth. Our 

curved eyebrows have ' perished, and the narcissi of our two 

eyes have burst.. The corals of our lips have been mixed with 

dust, and the pearls of our teeth have been scattered in the grave. f 

The eloquent nightingale of our tongue has become silent, 

and the ruby- casket of our mouth has fallen to pieces. Our 

iiiinble limbs and our fine members have been wounded by the 

[earth of the] salt-marsh and have become a heap of earth, in 

the graveyard. The bird of the spirit has flown away, and 

thorns of regret have grown from our dust. We are a warning 

to those who are born, and an admonition for those to come. 

We are in need of a breath of a mouth, and we are content with 
being mentioned by a tongue. All that is a summary, not an 
explanation, and happiness is inaccessible. We are under the 
dark earth, and you are asleep,— FenZy, there is a warning 
for those who are reasonable’ 


It may be mentioned in conclusion that the Elder of Hera t 
is, from the literary point of view, a most prominent personality. 
A more close study of his works wmuld be a most interesting 
and profitable task for research workers: it would help to define 
the exact place of these works among Persian literary monu- 
ments and would yield invaluable data for a critical study of the 
text of the quatrains of Abu-Sa'id b. Abi-l-Khayr* in the 
unique and over-estimated edition by Dr. H. Ethe,as well 
as of the quatrains of Omar Khayyam, who, in spite of the 
many editions and articles devoted to him, is still remaining 
a riddle. Such a study of the works of An§ari has been absorbing 
my attention for a long time, and the results of my work, which 
are being prepared for publication, shaU, in good time, be sub- 
mitted to the attention of, and consideration by Orientalists.*’^' 


^ Qur’an, III, 11, where the correct reading of the two last words 
is jL-a-i ^ ^ J 

^ Of. my note on p. 1. — The Translator. 

** No further publication by Zhukovsky on Ansarl has, however, 
to my knowledge, appeared during his lifetime. — ^T he Translator. 
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ChalHs-Ghutia and its degenerate variants. 

By Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

{Communicated by Dr, B, S. Ouha,) 


of coal; his opponent places his 40 pieces — ^tiny bits of potsherd 
at the points enclosed by O ’s. The pieces move one place at a 
time either vertically or horizontally, if it is vacant ; and they 
capture the opponent’s pieces by jumping over the same in a 
straight line to a vacant point opposite. Successive captures 

( 257 ) 


The present writer observed the following game described 
m ChalUs-Ghutia (the game of forty pieces) by the men playing 
them in the streets of Calcutta near Ultadanga. They ajriiaii 
from Jaunpur in the United Provinces; and they told him that 
this game is also played in their home district. 

The diagram of the game is shown in Pig, 1. One player 
occupies the points marked With x ’s with his 40 pieces—tiny bits 
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are allowed. The wiimer is to capture all the pieces of his 

opponent. 

A s im ilar game MaUi-cMUi-Bakri (Red-White Goats) has 
heen described by the late Prof. Hemi' Chandra Das Gupta in' 
‘'Sedentary Games prevalent in the Punjab’ in Joum. Proc, 
AsiaLBoc, Bmgal, Yoi. XXII, (1926), p. 146 . .. 

At Tittagarh, some 13 miles north of Calcutta, the population 
is heterogeneous and consists mainly of mill-hands coming from 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, and Madras., There we 
have found several degenerate forms of Challis-Ghutia played by 
men and bo^ys, some of whom are born there and some come 
from their native districts in the U.P. and Madras. The diagram 
used is somewhat different from that shown in Fig. 1. It is 
shown in Fig. 2. Though the game is described by the players 



'Em 2. 


as ChalUs-Ghutia, it is generally played with pieces far less in 
number than 40. Sometimes 16, 18, 24, and 32 pieces are used 
by each player ; 24 being the most frequent number. The pieces 
are arranged along the horizontal lines; and any excess over 
multiples of 9 are placed along the right-hand side of the next 
line. The usual rules of capture and successive captures are 
followed. 
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, Abticle Ko... S, 

Bagh-Chal at Kamakhya. 

By Jatinbba Mohais" Datta. 

{Communicated hy Dr. B, S. Guild.) 

In March 1939 we visited Kamakhya (5 miles to the west of 
-Gauhati) in Assam. There are two stone-flagged slopes or 
ascents to the Temple on the top of the hills — the Eastern 
one much broader and the one used by the pilgrims and others ; 
and the Western one steex3 and in some places very narrow ^ 
sometimes used in descent, but never used in ascent on account 
of a supposed prohibition or curse, according to which it 
brings ill-luck to the pilgrim ascending by it. Down the Western 
descent there is a stone wall, traditionally supposed to have 
been built by Narak Asura — ^now a protected monument. A 
few yards outside this wall, on the stone-flagging we found the 
following diagram chiselled; and two local Nepali boys playing 



the game of Bagh-Chal, with two tigers and 20 pieces of goats. 
The usual rule of capture by jumping over the piece to the next 
vacant point in a straight line is followed. They described the 
game as Bagh-Ohal. 

Though perhaps not strictly pertinent we -would like to 
draw the attention of the reader to the fact that Sedentaxy 
Games were popular in the time of Emperor Akbar. Prof. 
Md. Sanaullah has translated Tazhirat^uPJJlama from Persian. 
He quotes a passage from Jehangir’s own writing {TnzuhJ- 
Shazade) in which the Emperor speaks of his disinclination to 
xead and failure of several teachers to teach him the alphabet. 

( 259 ) 
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At last came Mulla Farrlii from Jaiinpore wKo joined the, prince- 
in Ms play . Ydtb. (pellets), 'and' within a few days turned 

his mind from play towards reading and wilting. 

■B'agh-Chal is nothing but Bagh-haTtdi , The game has been 
deseribed in Journ. Proc, Asiat. Soc, BengalyYol. XXIX, 1933,, 
p. 169.: See also Journ, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, II, 1906, 
pp. 123-124; Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XXIII, 1927,, 
p. 297 Quart. Journ. Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, XIV, pp. 240-241 , 
1314 Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Yol. XXIII, 1926, 
p. 145; Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 1, 1935, pp. 407-408., 
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FOLK-STORIES. 


The Story of the Owl’s and the Weaver Bird’s 
Speeches in Council. 


{Serna Naga Version.) 

Akakho-ngo Liliti pama asheshuke Tsa. 

Kaghelomi ayeghingo atsiitsu pama dolo lokhu akueliopa 
kumkono akakhongo liliti pama polo asheshupe pike. Ike 
akakho paghino asheshupeke Ampe ampeno tsiitho. Ampe 
ampeno tguziilo ’’ pike. Tigheunguno timi kumtsuno akakho 
Tsa allomo pi, pa ’kutshlo hetsukeghennguno akakho ’kntsO 
kizhe shiuve, pike. Ipuzuno liliti polo asheshupeke. Lilitiye 
'' Lilili, mta tsiitho, lilili, mta tsuzii ” pike. Tigheunguno timi 
kumtstino “ Te alio ” pi liliti ’gi kunhutsiikeloye kunhu pahape 
lilitiye kitila shiuve pike. 

{Serna Naga and English ivordfor word Translation.) 

Akakho-ngo Liliti pama asheshuke ’tsa. 

Owl and Weaver bird the two held forth words. 

Kaghelomi ayeghingo atsiitsii pama doio 

Men of old earth and sky the two betw^een 

lo^u aknchopu knmkono akakhongo 

living creatures all assembled having owl 

( 26 X ) 
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llliti pama' poio • ashestiupe pike, Ike 

weaver bird tlie two on hold forth caused said. But 

akakho paghlne asheshiipeke “ Ampe ampeno tslittio, 
owl ' first held forth “Yearly light. 

AiBpe ampeno tsiiztilo ” pike. Tigtieunguiao timi 

Yearly darkness^’ said,' This for raeii 

kumtsino akakfio ’tsa allomo pi, pa ®kiitsiilo 

all owl’s words good not sa3dng, his head 

hetsikegheimgiino akakfoo ’kutsii kizhe shin ve, pike, 

heating because of owl’s head big became, said. 

Ipuziino liliti polo aslieshnpeke., Lilitiye 

Then weaver bird on hold forth caused. Weaver bird 

/‘Ltlili, mta tsiitho, liliii, mta tsilzil ” pike, 

“ Liliii, quickly light, liiili, quickly darkness ” said. 

Tighenngnno timi kumtsnno ‘‘Te alio’’ p! 

And so men all “That’s good” saying 

liliti ’gi kunhutsiikeloye kunhu pahape 

weaver bird’s face stroking stroking completely 

lilitiye kitila shiuve pike, 
weaver bird small became said. 

{English Translation.) 

Once upon a time all the animals that dwelt between 
heaven and earth assembled and told the owl and the weaver 
bird to hold forth. But they made the owl speak first. And 
he said “ Let there be light for one year and darkness for one 
year And so everyone said that the words of the owl were 
not good and because they hit him on the head, his head 
became big, so it is said. Then they commanded the weaver 

bird to give tongue and he said “Let day come quickly, let 

night come quicMy ”. And so everybody said “ That is good ” 
and because they stroked the face of the weaver bird they 
stroked it till there was nothing left, and thus the weaver bird 
became small, so it is said. 


2. The Stoey op the two Beothees who kiuxed 

THE TiOEES. 

Athayu mi kini angshu keitsa. 

Kaghe timi lakino anu kepitimi kini punuvepuzuno anu 
kumano itimi shiapilono apuye angshuno pfewuveke. Tilehino 
anu kumano azavilo inzhuke “Ipuye kilau wuvea kya?” pike. 
Azano “Opuye alulo huvia” p&e. Kuthoughe anu kumano 
azavilo inzhuke. Azano pamavilo “Opuye izuwuvia” pike. 
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TileMno anu kumano apnmi siiikethinno azavilo inzliiike. Azaiio 
Opiiye angshuno pfewaviake pike. TileMno azaiio paiiiaTilo 
’'Oknzkoye azMa ■ eiiiiglii angu cMgM isMpiiziino iiihi’balo 
ashe aghan 'pa azMano sliosiighelo " pike. Painano akliii 
'iiyepa sliosiiwo piye ashe 'nyepa sliosiiwo aza piye isliilve. 
Azano /‘'IM knmoke" tipike. Kiithoughe anga kumano agiialo 
wiipnziiiio angshu '.nyepa kizlie aghike. Tipau shosiiwo aza 
piyeke. Azano pamavilo “Ihino opu tsiiveke" pike. Tilehino 
'aitiiino pazavilo '‘Kishi shin kya ? " pike. Azano pavilo “Noye 
itiani mo?" pike. Aitiuno ^ ‘‘Niyeghi itiani" pike.' Tilehino 
aitinno pamu sasii aghiilo laki aghatsa khowu, aghiilo laki akwo 
ghe, aghiilo laki akwo chii. Ishipuziino akhe siiwn akwo tsii- 
pnknpnziino aghatsa tsiike, ishipnziino aitinno akwolo iknpnzuno 
“KizheMno ipn she chupa'nkeno eghelo" pilce. Tilehino 
angshu knthomo eghepuzhno akhe zumili ikii cheaye azhtano 
akhe khiithapfe angshu akwolo vesupnziino ashu kitiviakelono 
aghatsa ikipfe angshu hnelo vephovetsii. Kuthoughe angshuno 
ikucheaye akhe khiithapfe khiithapfe akwolo vesiiveke. Ishi- 
piiziino angshu ashu kitiavekelono kuthoughe aghatsa ikipfe 
angshu 'melo vephoveke. Ishipuziino angshu kizhe kini atii- 
kaiino egheke. 

Aitinno pamuvilo '‘Imu, ino akizheu chen kya? Noye 
akitilau chelonhye " tipike. Akicheuye miisano angshu chemove. 
Aitinno akizheu chekhivepuziino kuthoughe akicheu angu ikipfe 
akitilau cheke. Teghi aitinno chekhive. Ishipuziino pama 
aghiile ku siisiiwocheke. Akutolo iolaye akicheughi aitiu 
’gholo aghii’le ku siiche, eno atolo ipeaye akicheuye timi 'zii 
kuzhoye aitiu 'gholo aghiile kusiimonocheke. Timino pamavilo 
''Kiuno yi kya?" pike. Aitinno amu miisayeno ‘‘Imiighi, 
niyeghi yike" ti pi azavilo pike. Azano ^‘Oko kiuno yikeno 
mtakeke, ino agha 'chomhi aki ’molelo shotsiinke. Oko kini- 
kuzho alikano kazhulo" pike. Akicheuye kakumono kititi 
amughono kiyepuziino wuve. Aitiuye alikano kaye agha 
'chomhi awoghilono kathaveke. Tilehino azano tipike. ‘‘Aiti- 
uno apu 'mkii lukena", tipipuziino aitiuvilo '^Nono opu 'mkii 
lutsiike". I pi aitiuvilo ti pe pike. 

Athayu mi kini angshu keitsa. 

Brothers men two tiger killing-story. 

Kaghe timi lakino anu kepitimi kini punuve- 

Formerly man one children males two born 

puzilno anu kumano itimi shiapilono apuye 

been having children both small becmoe having father 

angshuno pfewuveke. Tilehino anu kumano 

tiger carrying went. Then children both 

azavilo inzhuke Ipuye kilau wuvea kya?”^ 
mother to asked ‘‘ Our father where went what ? " 
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pike/ Azano '“'Opuye , alulo ^ huvia” ' ' pike., 
said. Mother “ Your father fields to ■ went down ’V said. 
Kuthottgiie anii kumano azavilo ' inzhuke. 

Again children both mother to asked. 

Azano ' ■ pamavilo ‘‘ Opuye izuwuvia ” : ■ pike. 

'Mother them to Your father travelling went ■ said. 
TileMno ami kumano apumi ■ sMketMuno 

Then children both youths, becoming after 

azavilo mzhuke, ' Azano “ Opuye angshuno^ 

mother to asked. Mother Your father tiger 

pfewiiviake . pike. Tilehino azano ■ pamavilO' 
carrying went ” said. Then mother both to 

“ Okuzhoye azhta chiighi angu chlIgM 

You two dao sharpening spear sharpening 

ishipuziino nilu’balo ashe aghaii ’pa 

thus having done our fields below animals jungle tracks 

azhtano shosiighelo ” pike. Pamano akhu 

dao by lifting up bring ” said. Both sambhur 

’nyepa shosiiwo piy^ ashe ’nyepa 

tracks picking up bringing showing animals tracks 

shosiiwo aza piye ishike. Azano 

picking up bringing mother showing thus did. Mother 

‘‘Ihi kumoke” tipike. Kuthoughe anga 

*‘This not this said. Again children 

kumono aghalo wupuziino angshu ’nyepa kizhe 

both jungle to gone having tiger tracks big 

aghike. Tipau shosiiwo aza plyeke. 

were. This lifting up bringing mother showed. 
Azano pamavilo “Ihino opu tsiiveke” 

Mother both to This your father bit and killed ” 

pike. Tilehino aitiuno pazavilo “Kishi 

said. Then younger mother to “ What doing 

shin kya?” pike. Azano pavilo “ Noye itiani 

do will what?’’ said. Mother him to You know 

mo } ” pike. Aitiuno Niyeghi itiani ” pike, 

not?” said. Younger “ I too know” said. 

Tilehino aitiuno pamu sasil aghillo laki 

Then younger his elder brother with day o^ 
aghatsa khowu, aghiilo laki akwo ghe, 

fruit gathering, day one machan cutting, 

aghiilo laki akwo chu, ishipuzuno akhe 

day one pit digging, thus having done cane 

siiwu akwolo tsiipukupuziino aghatsa tsilke. 

bringing machan to fastened having fruit fastened. 
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IsMpiizijiio altiuno . akwo ikupuziao 

Tims having done younger maclian , ascended liaving 

KizheMno ■ ipn ■ she chupa’nkeno' eghelo pike. 
As many as mj father flesh eat having come '' said. 

Tilehino angshu knthomo eghepnziino aklie znmili 

Then ' . tiger man35' come having cane ciaviiig 

iku ■ cheaye azhtano akhe khllthapfe angshn 

mounting going dao with ca.ne cutting ' tiger , 
akwolo veshpBziino ashn kitivlakeiono aghatsa 

pit in fallen having panji pierced having fruit 

ikipfe ■ angshn ’melo , vephovetsll. Knthonghe 

taking up tiger's heart broke. Again 

angshuno ikiicheaye akhe khiithapfe' khllthapfe : akwolo 
tiger ascending cane cutting cutting pit in 

vesiiveke. Ishipiizono angshn ashn kitiavekelono 

fell. Thus having done tiger panji j)ierced having 

knthonghe aghatsa ikipfe angshn ’melo veplioveke. 

again fruit lifting tiger’s heart broke. 

Ishipuziino angshn kizhe kini athkanno egheke. 

Thus having done tigers big two afterwards came. 

Aitinno pamnvilo “ Imn, ino akizhen 

Younger his elder brother to Brother I big one 
chen kya? Noye akitilan chelonhye” tipike. 
spear what ? You little one spear please ” this said. 
Akichenye milsano angshn chemove. Aitinno 

Elder feared having tiger speared not. Younger 

akizhen chekhivepnzhno knthonghe akichen angu 
big one speared having again elder’s spear 

ikipfe akitilan cheke. Teghi aitinno chekhive, 

taking little one speared. This too younger speared. 

Ishipnzhno pama aghh’le kn 

Thus having done both war song singing 

shshwocheke. Akutolo iloaye akichenghi 

together went continued. Hollow in entering elder 
aitin ’gholo aghllTe ku silche, eno atolo 

younger with war song singing with went, and hill to 

ipeaye akichenye timi ’zil kuzhoye aitin ’gholo 
emerging elder men before shame younger with 

aghh’le kushmonocheke. Timino pamavilo “ Kinno 

war song singing not went. Men them to Who 

yi kya?” pike. Aitinno amu miisayeno 
killed what ? ” said. Younger eider feared having 
“ Imughi, niyeghi yike” ti pi azavilo 

My elder brother too, I too killed” this saying mother to 
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pike. Azano Oko . kiuno yikeno mtakeke, ■ 

said. Mother ‘‘ You two who killed having not knowing, 
ino agha ’chomhi aki ’molelo shotsiinke, Oko 
I hornbili tail house top in fix keep will. You two 

klnikuzho alikano kazhulo ” pike. Akicheuye 

both bow with shoot and see ’’ said. Elder 


kakumono , kititi, 

shot not at all having little 
wuve. Aitiuye alikano 
went. Younger bow with 
awoghilono kathaveke. 
middle in hit. 


amughono kiyepezlino 
arrow, feather touched havins: 

O 

kaye agha 'chomhi 

shooting hornbiirs tail 

Tiiehiiio azano tipike. 

Then mother this said. 


‘^Aitiuno apu mkii lukena”, tipipuzilno 

Younger father’s skill taken has ”, this said having 


aittuvilo 

“ Nono 

opu 


'mkii 

letstike." 

younger to 

‘‘You 

your father’s 

skill 

taken have.” 

ipi 

aitiuvilo 

ti 

pe 

pike. 


This saying 

younger to 

this 

saying 

said. 



Once upon a time a man had two sons born to him, and 
while they were both small a tiger carried off their father. Then 
the two children asked their mother where their father had 
gone. The mother replied '' Your father has gone to his fields 
Again they asked their mother and she replied ^‘Your father 
has gone on a journey ”. 

Later when they were youths they asked their mother, who 
replied ^'A tiger carried off your father” and added ‘‘Sharpen 
your daos, and sharpen your spears, and go and dig up with 
your dao and bring the tracks of the beasts of the jungle from 
below our fields”. They then went and brought the tracks of 
sambhur and other beasts and showed them to their mother. 
Their mother said “I don’t want those”. Again the children 
went into the jungle and there was there the track of a large 
tiger. They brought it and showed it to their mother who 
said “This killed your father”. The younger one then said 
“ What are we to do ? ’’ The mother replied “Don’t you know ? ” 
The younger one answered “ Well, I know”. 

Then the younger one with his brother one day collected 
some large fruit, and one day cut the materials for amachan 
and one day dug a pit, and then tied together the maehan, and 
fastened up the fruit. Then he got into the maehan and said 
“Come all you w^ho ate my father’s flesh”. Many tigers then 
came and while they were clawing and climbing up the cane, 
he cut it and one tiger fell into the pit and was pierced by the 
panjis. He then took up the fruit and threw it and broke the 
tiger’s heart. Again while a tiger was climbing up he cut the 
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cane so that it fell into the pit and "was' pierced by the paiijis-. 
and again he broke its heart by throwing the fruit. 

When he had done this two big tigers came. 

The younger then said “Brother shall I spear the big one ? 
You spear the little one please’’. The elder was frightened 
and didn’t spear his beast, but the younger killed the big one,, 
and then with his brother’s spear killed the little one as well. 

They then w^ent away singing the war song. While they 
were in the valleys the elder sang with his brother, but when 
they came out on the hill tops the elder was ashamed before men, 
and did not sing. When men asked them who had killed the 
tigers, the younger one for fear of his brother said “We were 
both successful”. And he told his mother this. The mother 
replied “As you don’t know w^'ho was successful, I will fix a 
hornbill’s tail to the top of the house. Both of you must shoot 
at it with your bows”. The elder one because he had not 
shot at all grazed the mark with the arrow feather, but the 
younger one hit it in the centre. Then their mother said “The 
younger has inherited his father’s skill” and said to the younger 
“You have inherited your father’s skill”. Thus she spake to the 
younger one. 


3. Nisafa and Nisala. 

Nisapa-ngo Msala. 

Msapango Nisala pama alozhi ilakike. Pano aghiiio iaki 
timi ’lulo huke. Pano ’kwomi alu ithena ’mlakhaveno aghokiio 
achuwo koniaye pino wuke. Kiithamino azuuno aehuwo 
koveke. Msapano athiikashi achuwo kocheke. Nisalano idewo 
Nisapa hezhuke. Timino achuwo kokhavekethiuno Msapano 
achuwn ’kilo aou chukhosuaye achuwo kini kuthu keghaiuke. 
Msapano achuwo ’kilo aou chukhosiiaye aghi i peno pa aou 
’lobalo hepeyepe ipegheke Msalano ti itulupuziino Msapavilo 
pike. “Ikuzho alelu akwoshini ” pike. Msapano “Mye 
meghemi keke. Ikuzho alelu akwoshimoi” pike. Msalano 
pavilo “Ikuzho tangui akwoshini” pike. 

Tipino kuma alelu akwoshike. Aluzhimi kuchopu wuni- 
kelauye aghokiio azii kuchuke. Nisapano azii kuchukelono 
Nisalano Nisapa ’kiche nutsiike. Nisapa ’kichelo ati nupeluke. 
Nisalano ti ituluno Nisapa ’kilo wuniye pike. Kumsticheke. 
Avelao Nisapango Nisala kuma achuwo kizheke. Msalano 
Nisapa vilo ti pike “Heno ino luni, heno nono lulo” ti pike. 
“ Akilo siiwono i’pungo i’za pama akelono achuwo ghopestisu”. 
Nisala pa’pungo pa’za pamano ti pike “Atsiikulono Nisapa ana 
tsiilo, aou’kumtsiizukubolono Nisapa azhi zheni” ti pino ana 
tsii, azhi zhe, ishike. 

Nisapano Nisala luniye picheke. Apuazano Nisapa ’kilo 
puomo picheke. Nisapano meghemike. Nisalano apu aza 
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MiiiBiike. Msapano meghemikegheiinguno M lumlano 
aciieke. AgMIo ' iakino Nisalano Nisapavilo pike ■ ‘‘ E'oye . i 
•’cMku siiwo, alki , shino,. aiki shisiigiieno, arae kiigkalo” pike. 
Sisapano Msala ’chi .siiwo alM sM'wiike. Msapa egliempiloiio 
timiiio.Nisala iuveke. ' Tiinino ame kiiglianiye pino, Msala pa’pii 
pa’zavilo pike. Nisalano ‘'Apfo siiani”, piiio '' Ame kiighamo” 
pike. Aghiilo lakiloye timino egheno ame kiighaveke* Nisalano 
womoniye amelolono siiani ti: pike. ■ Nisala ’kimiiiono "IsMye 
kishekishemo sasii woveni’’ pike. "Akacheglieno Nisala kukope 
wuni” pike. Tilehino Nisalano pa’kimi 'kilo wuke. Alaiono 
Nisalano timivilo ti pike "Niye Nisapa keakemu Nisapa kemlano 
kiilaiiveke. Ti pilonhye ". Tilehino timino Nisapavilo "O'nipn 
Nisalaye kiilauveke". Nisapavilo ti pike. Tilehino Nisapano 
amishi 'shomhi chiighipeno, aknmtho shon ikwono poegheke. 
Nisalaye kiilauchegheke. Nisalano Nisapavilo ti pike “Niye 
o'keainu, o'kemlano kiilanveke". 

Aghiilo Iakino Nisala 'kimino Nisapa ghikiiiveniye Nisapa 
knke. Nisapano pano'pfulo kezhiliuno ipegheke. Nisapano 
pa’mhyemogha kiisiiveno Nisala 'kimi 'pfnlo ipegheke. Pa 
hiaghamino kumtsiino Nisapa akevi keghashikethinno "Nisapa 
aihokesa keke. Zhumoi”, ti pino thoghoye alulo huniye pike. 
Pa 'naghami tishi kiighaake. Thananye Nisapano pa'nhye- 
niogha kuchopu pfepuke. Tilehina kumtsiino Nisapa zhuniye 
ti pino nguake. Pa 'naghamino 'khnchuhabo siiwo ayeghilo 
azhoshikhavetsuno Nisapavilo "Tipashouno akhe shizhuio" 
pike. Pa’naghamino Nisapa iveniye kuluchuhabo siiwo aye- 
ghilo khavetsiike. Nisapano ktilnchuhabo nekipepe vekhive- 
akelono keghaluveniye kiighaake. Nisapano vekhiemono akhe 
shiveke. Kumtsiino Nisapa zhunishino zhuake. Nisapano 
akheshi ide eghekelono Nisalano anga khapuapuziino anga Idlhe 
pukukelono Ghophei 'khamunu pekhitsiike. Nisapano pa 
'khamunu pekhiva pino ikipfe kyegheke. Ti kyeghekethiuye 
alaushi Nisapa ituluke. Nisapano akheshisiisii, aliokiidau shilono, 
alio toku ikacheiloveno poveke. Pa'naghami kumtsii alulo huniye 
pino, hukhaveke. 

Nisalango Nisala'kimi kumano alaghungulo alu chiake. 
Nisapano wocheke. Nisala 'kimino Nisalavilo ti pike "Huno 
kiu kya?", ti pike. Nisalano kiithami 'zheye kumtsii 'zhe 
pikhaveno Nisapa 'zhe pitsiimoke. Nisala 'kimino Nisalavilo 
"Hupaye kiu kya?", ti pino inzhuke. Nisalano pimoke. 
Amimino kiighiipaake, alhealo yeilogheke, Nisalano tilehino 
pa'kimivilo "Niye thosiilo ishi kichemike" ti pike. Nisala 
'kimino itiveno Nisalavilo "Alhealo nguaghilo. Ino abalo akhe 
tha,siighem'h Ti pino akhe thasiigheke. Akhe buno Nisala 
'on phevetsii Nisala 'kupu pevetsii. Alhea aketsii kucholo 
phedaveno Nisala 'kimino woveke. Nisala 'kimino amini 
khaluvetsii aphi khaluvetsiino ampin kumsa alhea ketsiikucholo 
phedaveno woveke. Nisalano ahuno akhe mikithaveno Nisapa 
hawuveke. Nisalano atho lakdono Nisapa kuke. Nisapano 
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aglitimi keghasM atko lakilono agha gkeveno ami plioveno 
woveke. Nisalaiio katougM tipa’toio ipegheiio Msapa kiike. 
Msapano, Nisala iiitano , a,g}iumi keghasM mlisano .woveke, 
Msalano Msapa ’nagiiami , ’pMo epegheke. Msapano aniiye 
kiikiidliu pfulili kegliape apukilono eghaake. Msaiano ti cliiliino 
Msapa kuke. 

Nisapano tilehiiio Nisala itino aliolo iloglieke. Nisalaiio 
amini kaiia, api kahano agkeke. Msapano pa 'phi ''Atakuvepi’' 
stla kinisMno Msala laki sii, 'mini pe, laki sii npeke. Tishino 
kiinia aliolono akwosiiiveke. Knma aiiolono kmntsa ziiveke- 
gheimguno Msala tilehi ighwono siiwuveke. Nisala pa 'pn pa 
'zano hoiishi henshino chiniamii vimoke. . Nisalano apn a,zavilo 
ti pike '‘Mye kulhube an'ke. Tilelii akieliepi sliitsiilo". Apiia- 
zano akieliepi sliitsiike. Puthouno Msapano egiieno akichepilono 
aon chukhosxino Msala 'meiolo inapeaye, Msalaye viake. 
Apuazano Msaiano egiiamoaye akulu koklinpeye, zhiiaye 
Msapano pa’ou suzhope ipeve, Apuazano zhiimono akeloye, 
Msapano pa’ou siiwo Msala 'melo inapetsli ishi aclieke. Tipa 
kusiilono Msala tiveke. 

Aghiilo lakino Msapano Nisala pa 'pungo pa 'za pamavilo 
pike. “Ni kiitliu asii ghewuni”. Ti pino pana kiithu asii 
ghe Wilke. Msapano athegiiushino, pamano atiikashi Msapano 
asakheli khouno ipususii wuveke. ''Okiizhoglii ipapelo” ti 
pino saclieke. Msapano asii gheno knma akinianipfu pupeke, 
Nisapano atheghushino, lakiithu akisii peno asakkelilo ala 
ghesiisii woveke. Kezhiliu Nisala pa 'pungo pa 'za kumano 
atsa kegha ake.‘ Akimino anipiivilo ‘‘Ino Nisapa 'kilo pouniye 
pike, nono moke". Tipi kegha aghike. Nisapano mekhiake. 
Ti chiluno thanauye Msala pa 'pungo pa 'za kumavilo pike ‘^Ino 
tiwuaye i'kumo kiitha kwotsiikevelo. Nisala kumophivilo 
kwotsiilo. Kumtsa kwotsiiaye kitilawuye Msala ikuzho 
kiighiinalunani". Tipike. Tipathiuno Msapa tiuveke. Kuma 
'kumo kumtsa kwotsiike. 

Msala pazano thuinomi ke. Asamouno Nisala pa’zano 
“Nisapango Nisala kuma kiighiina lua ma ? " Ti pi inzhuke 
Nisapano ti pike ‘‘Ikuzho dolo asiikumo anino, kiighiinamlaphi " 
pike. Thanau Nisala pa’zano zii ithougheno kuma dolo asii 
hezhuke. Timino ayeghu zhesiipagheke. Nisala pa'zano ayeghu 
siizhovetsiike tipathiuno ’ Nisala pa’zano asamouno inzhuke. 
“Kiighiina a ma ? " pike. Tithiuno “Kiighiina a" pike. 

Nisapa-ngo Nisala, 

Nisapa and Nisala. 

Nisapango Nisala pama alozhi l!akike« 

Nisapa and Nisala the two field gang one was. 
Pano aghiilo laki timi ■ ’Mo ■ huke. Pano 

They day one man field to went down. Their 
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:^kwomi ■ . alii itliena ’mlaktiaveno ; aghokllo 

companions: field quickly work completed having stream to 
acimwo' koniaye pino' wnke. . Klithanaiiio aziino 

crabs; catch to said having went. Other men in front 

achiLiwo . koveke, Nisapano ■ athilkasM ' achuwo 

nrabs caught. ' Msupa after. , crabs, 

kocheke. Nisalano idewo NIsapa tiezlmke* 

caught kept on. Msala back coming Msapa saw, 
Timlno achuwo kokhavekethiuno , Nisapano 

Men crabs catching completely after Msapa 

achuwo ’kilo ■ ■ aou . chukhosiiaye , achuwo ■ kin! 

crabs’ hole in hand inserting crabs two 

klithu ■ keghaluke, : Nisapano achuwo ’kilo • aou 

three catch able was. Msapa crabs hole in hand 

chul^osiiaye aghi ’peno pa ’ou ’lobalo hepeyepe 

inserting grain ears his hand finger roots sticking ont 
ipegheke, Nisalano ti itulupuziino Nisapavilo pike, 
came out. Msala this seen having Msapa to said. 

Ikuzho alelu akwo shini ” pike. Nisapano 

*‘Wetwo fields together do will” said. Msapa 

“ Niye meghemi keke. Ikuzho alelu akwoshimoi” 

I poor man am. We two field together do will not ” 

pike. Nisalano pavilo “ Ikuzho tangui akwoshini ” 
said. Msala him to ‘‘We two certainly together do will ” 

pike, 
said. 


Tipino kuma alelu akwoshike. Aluzhim. 

This said having the two fields together did. Gang men 
kuchopu wunikelauye aghokilo azil kuchukei 

all stream in water bathed. 

Nisapano azii kuchukelono Nisalano Nisapa ’kiche 

Msapa water bathed having Msala Msapa’s back 

nutstike. Nisapa ’kichelo ati nupeluke. 

rubbed. Msapa back seed rub cause able was. 

Nisalano ti ituluno Nisapa ’kilo wuniye 

Msala this seen having Msapa house to go to 

pike. Kumsiicheke. Avelao Nisapango Nisala 
said. Thinking kept on. Evening Msapa and Msala 


kuma achuwo 
the two crabs 
pike “ Heno ino 
said “ This I 
pike. “Akilo 
said. “ House to 


kizheke. ■ Nisalano Nisapavilo 
divided. Msala Msapa to 
luni, heno nono lulo ” 

take will, this you take ” 


suwono 

bringing gone having 


i’pungo 
my father and 
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1 ^ 2 ,^ pama ' ■akelono ' achuwo ghopesiisS.®^ 

my mother the two stopping crabs wrapping.” ' : 

Nisala pa’pnngo . pa’za ■ pamano ■ ti pike 
Nisala ' her father and , her mother the two ' this said 
Atslkwlono Nisapa ana tsuio, aou ’knmtslizii*- 

Dog's dish from Nisapa rice give, handwashing . ■ 

kttbolono Nisapa azhi zheni ”■ ti pino ana 

basin from Nisapa drink give ” this said having rice 

tsil, azM zhe, isMke. 

gave, drinl?; gave, thus was. 

Nisapano Nisala iuniye picheke. Apiiazano 

Nisapa Nisala take to saying kept on. Father mother 

Nisapa ’kilo pnomo picheke. Nisapano 

Nisapa house to send on saying kept on. Nisapa 

nieghemike. ■ ; Nisalano apU' '■ aza . kinimike. 
poor man was. Nisala father mother rich men were, 
Nisapano megliemikegheunguno Nisala Inmlano 
Nisapa poor man being for Nisala take not having 

acheke, Aghiilo iakino Nisalano Nisapavilo pike 

remained. Day one Nisala Nisapa to said 

‘‘ Noye i ’chiku suwo alhi shino, 

You my beads taking going trade made having, 

alhi shishgheno, ame kiighalo ” pike, 

trade making brought having, price settle” said. 

Nisapano Nisala ’chi siiwo alhi shiwnke. 

Nisapa Nisala beads taking trade making went. 

Nisapa eghempilono timino Nisala luveke. Timino 

Nisapa came not having man Nisala took. Man 

ame klighaniye pino, Nisala pa’pn pa’zavilo 

price settle to said having, Nisala her father her mother to 

pike. Nisalano ‘‘ Apfo^^ pino 

said. Nisala Stomach aches ”, said having 

“ Ame kfighamo ” pike. Aghiilo lakiloye timino 

Price settle will not ” said. Day one man 

egheno ame kiighaveke. Nisalano womonlye 

come having price settled. Nisala go not to 

amelolono stiani ti pike. Nisala ’kiminono “ Ishiye 

heart from ill is this said. Nisala husband Thus if 

kishekishemo sasli woveni ” pike. “ Akache gheno 
nevertheless together go will ” said. /‘Machan cut having 
Nisala knhope wuni ” pike. Tilehino Nisalano 

Nisala carrying go will ” said. Then Nisala 

pa’kimi ’kilo woke. Alalono Nisalano timivilo 

her husband's house to went. Road from Nisala men to 
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ti' pike /‘‘Niye Nisapa ' keakemu ■ ' \ Nisapa 

this said ‘‘I Msapa waiting although Nisapa 

kemlano klilauveke. Ti pilonhye’h 

wait not having been able married. This say please ’h 

Tllehino timiiio Nisapavilo “ O’liipu Nisala khlaiivefce 
Then men Nisapa to Your wife Nisala married is 
Nisapavilo ti pike, Tilehino Nisapano amlstii 

Nisapa to this said. Then Nisapa , cow’s 


’shomhi cMghipeno, 
tail a twisting. 


poeglieke. 
fleeing went. 
Nisapavilo 
Nisapa to 


Nisalaye 

Nisala 

ti pike 

this said 


aknmtho shou 
strong one on 
killauctieglieke, 
married went. 


ikwono 

mounting 

Nisalano 

Nisala 


“ Niye o’keamn, 

‘ ' I you waiting although , 


o ’kemlano ' kiilauveke”. 

yon wait not having been able married 

Aghiilo lakino Nisala ’kimino Nisapa ghikhiveniye 

Day one Nisala’s husband Nisapa kill in order to 

Nisapa kuke. Nisapano pano’pfulo kezhiliiiiio 

Nisapa called. Nisapa then village to in the evening 

ipegiieke. Nisapano pa’mhyemogha kiisiiveno 

came out. Nisapa his clothes hidden having 

Nisala ’kimi ’pfulo ipegheke. Pa ’naghamino 

Nisala’s husband village at came out. His villagers 

kumtsnno Nisapa akevl keghashiketMuno ‘^Nisapa 

all Nisapa good thinking after Nisapa 

alhokesa keke. Zhnmoi”, ti pino thoghoye 

bad is. See will not ”, this said having to-morrow 

alulo huniye pike. Pa ’naghami tisM kiighaake. 

fields to go down to said. His villagers this thought. 

Thananye Nisapano pa’nhyemogha kochopn pfepuke. 

In the morning Nisapa his clothes all wore. 

Tilebma knmtstino Nisapa zhnniye ti pino 

Then all Nisapa see to this said having 

ngnake. Pa ’naghamino ’khuchnhabo siiwo ayeghilo 

stopped. His villagers ekra bringing gioiind on 

azhoshikhavetsiino Nisapavilo “ Tipashouno akhe 

spread having Nisapa to This on dance 

shizhulo ” pike. Pa ’naghamino Nisapa Iveniye 

do see ” said. His villagers Nisapa kill to 

knluchuhabo silwo ayeghilo khavetsuke. Nisapano 

©kra bringing ground on spread. Nisapa 

kulnchiihabo nekipepe vekhiveakelono 

^kra . slipping fallen having 
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keghaiuYeniye kilghaake. Nisapano 

catcli be able in order to thought. Nisapa 

vekhiveiBono akhe shiveke. Kiwntsilno Msapa 

fallen not having dance did. All Msapa.' 

-zhunisMno zhnake. Nisapano aklieslii , . 

seen having wished saw. Msapa ; dance doing 

ide eghekelono Nisalano anga ktiapnapoztino anga 

returning Nisala child carried having child 

killie pnkukelono Ghophei ’Miamnne . pekMtsllke® 

shifting Chophei flower threw down. 

Msapano pa ^khamnnu pekhiva ■ pino Ikipfe 

Msapa his flower threw down said having picking up 

kyegheke« Ti kyeghekethiuye aianshi Nisapa 
wore. This wearing afterwards fine Msapa 

ituloke. Nisapano akheshisiisu, aliokildau 

saw. Msapa dancing while, defence towards 

sMlono, alio toku ikacheiloveno poveke. 

danced having, ditches nine jumped having fled. 
Pa’naghami kumtsii alulo hiiniye pino, 

His villagers all fields to go down to said having, 

hukhaveke. 

went down completely. 

Nisaiango Nisala ’kimi kumano alaghiingulo 

Msala and Msala’s husband both path opposite 

aln chiake. Nisapano wocheke. Nisala ’kimino 

fields doing were. Msapa go continued. Msala’s husband 

Nisalaviio ti pike “ Huno kiu kya ? ’% ti pike, 

Msala to this said ‘‘That who what ? this said. 

Nisalano kiithami ’zheye kumtsii ’zhe pikhaveno 

Msala others’ names all names said completely 

Nisapa ’zhe pitsiimoke. Nisala ’kimino Nisalaviio 

Msapa’s name said not. Msala husband Msala to 

Hupaye kin kya?”, ti pino inzhuke. Nisalano 

“ That who what ? ” this said having asked. Msala 
pimoke. Amimino kughupaake, alhealo 

said not. Butterflies embraced, field house to 

yeiloglieke, Nisalano tilehino pa’kimivilo ‘‘ Niye thosillo 
flying entered, Msala then her husband to “ I always 
ishi kichemike ” ti pike. Nisala ’kimino itiveno 
thus alone lived ” this said. Msala’s husband known having 
Nisalaviio “Alhealo nguaghilo. Ino abalo akhe 

Msala to “ Keld house in remain. I below fields cane 

thastigheni”. Ti pino akhe ^thasiigheke. 

cutting bring will This said having cane cut brought. 
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Aktie 
Cane 
Msala 
Msala’s 
phedaveno 
tied to 


legs 


Nisala ’ou 

Msala’s hands 

Alhea aketsti 

bound. Field bouse post 
Nisala . ’kimino woveke. Nisala 
Nisala ’s husband went. Msala’s 


buno 

cut having 
^kupu pevetsii 


ainlnt Mialiivetsii aphi 
dress opened cloth 
alhea ketsilkocholo 
field house post king to 


khaluvetsuno ampin 

opened having body 
phedaveno woveke« 
bound having went. 


ahuno akhe mikithaveno Nisapa hawuveke, 
teeth with cane bitten having Msapa chased. 


atho ' ' lakilono 
hill one from 
keghashi atho 
thinking hill 
woveke. Nisalano 
went. Nisala 
kuke. Nisapano 
called. Nisapa 
mtisano 
feared having 


phevetsii 
bounds 
kecholo 
king,,,, 
’kimino 
husband 
kumsa 
naked 
Nisalano 
Nisala 
Nisalano 
Nisala 
aghilmi 
evening 
phoveno 
smoked 
Nisapa 


’pfulo 

village to 

keghape 

holding 

Nisapa 

Nisapa 


epegheke. 
came out. 
apukilono 
Moriing 
kuke. 
called. 


Nisapa kuke, Nisapano 

Nisapa called. Nisapa 

lakilono agha gheveno ami 
one from jungle cut having fire 
kiitoughi tipa’tolo ipegheno 
again this hill at coming out Nisapa 
Nisala mtano aghilmi keghashi 
Nisala not knowing enemy thinking 
woveke. Nisalano Nisapa ’naghami 
went. Nisala Nisapa’s villagers 
Nisapano anhye kukildhu pfulili 
Nisapa eyes cut out flute 
eghaake. Nisalano ti chiluno 
noise made. Nisala this having 


Nisapano tilehino Nisala 
Nisapa then Nisala 
iiogheke , Nisalano amini 
entering came. Nisala dress 
agheke, Nisapano pa ’phi 
was. Nisapa his cloth 
kinishino Nisala laki sii, ’mini 
two making Nisala one bringing, dress 


itino aliolo 

known having gate at 
kaha,' aphi /kahano: 
not, cloth not 
“ Atakuvepi ” siila 
“ Atakuvepi ” tearing 
pe,, ■ laki sli ,, , 
made, one bringing 


upeke. Tishino kuma 

wearing caused. Then both 

Kuma aliolono kumtsa 

Both gate from together 

Nisala tilehi ighwono siiwuveke. 
Nisala then very ill became 

pa ’zano houshi heushino 

her mother that this doing 


aliolono 
gate from 


akwoshiveke, 
came together. 


zllvekegheunguno 
sleeping for 
Nisala pa ’pu 
Nisala her father 
chiniamu 
gennahs although 
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vimokCo Nisalano apu ' azaviio ti pike “ Niye 

good not was. Nisala' father mother to this said ‘"I 

kulhube an’kel TileM akichepi sMtsillo Apuazano 
feverish am. Then house hole make ■ ■ Father mother 
akichepi sMtshke. Pothonno Nisapano egheno 

house hole made. , At night Nisapa come having 

akichepilono aou chu^oslino Nisala 'melolo 
house hole from hand inserting Nisala’s heart en 

inapeaye, Nisalaye viake. ■ Appazano . Nisalano 

resting Msala good remained. Father mother Msala 

eghamoaye akulu kokhupeye, zhuaye Nisapano pa’ou 
crying not if torch kindling seeing Msapa his hand 

stizhope ipeve. Apuazano zhumono akeioye, 

withdrew. Father mother seen not having continuing 

Nisapano pa’ou silwo Nisala ’melo inapetsu 

Msapa his hand putting MsaJa heart pressing on 

ishi acheke. Tipa kusiilono Nisala tiveke. 

thus continued. This illness from Msala died. 

Aghulo lakino Nisapano Nisala pa ’pungo pa 

Day one Msapa Msala her father and her 

’za pamavilo pike “ Ni kiithu asii ghewuni ’h 

mother the two to said We three wood cut go will 

Ti pino pana kiithu asii ghewuke. Nisapano 

This saying they three wood cutting went. Msapa 

atheghushino pamano atiikashi Nisapano asakheli 

in front gone having the two after Msapa thicket 

khouno ipusiisu wuveke. “ Okuzhoghi ipapelo ” 

below stooping went. You two too follow ” 

ti pino sacheke. Nisapano asii gheno 
this saying went. Msapa wood cut having 

kuma akinianipfu pupeke, Nisapano 

the two husband wife caused to carry, Msapa 

atheghushino, lakiithu akisii peno asakhelilo 

in front gone having has three beam carrying thicket in 

ala gheslisil woveke. Kezhiliu Nisala pa ’pungo pa 

road cutting went. Evening Msala her father and her 

’za kumano atsa kegha ake. Akimino 

mother the two words disputing w^ere. Husband 

anipfuvilo “ Ino Nisapa ’kilo pouniye pike, nono 

wife to I Msapa house to send to said, you 

moke Tipi kegha ' aghike. Nisapano 

disagreed ”. This saying disputing continued. Msapa 

mekhiake. Ti chiluno thanauye Nisala 

hid and watched. This heard having morning in Msala 
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pa : ’pungo pa ’za 
her father and her mother 


kumavilo pike Ino 

both to said ^ “ I 


tiwuaye Iknmo kutha kwotstikevelo. Nisala 

d5riiig we two separate. bury don’t. Msala’s 

kiimopevllo kwotsiilo. Kumt.sa kwotstiaye kitilawuye 

grave near bring. , Together burying little in 

Nisala ikozho kiigtiilnalunani Ti pike. 

Nisala we two live together will be able This said. 


Tipathluno Nisapa tiuveke. Kuma ’knmo kumtsa 

Thereafter Nisapa died. Both corpses together 


kwotslike. 

buried. 


Nisala pazano thumomi ke, Asamouno Nisala 
Nisala her mother witch was. Dream in Nisala 


pa’zano Nisapango Nisala kuma kiighiina 

her mother Nisapa and Nisala the two live together 

lua ma?” Ti pi inzhuke Nisapano ti pike 

able what ? ” This saying asked Nisapa this said 

“ Ikuzho dolo asiikumo anino, kiighunamlaphi ” 

‘‘ We two between wood corpse being, live together can’t ” 
pike. Thanau Nisala pa’zano zii ithouglieno 

said. In the morning Nisala her mother sleep getting up 


kuma dolo asu hezhuke. Timino ayeghii 

the two between wood saw. Man ekra 


zheslipagheke. Nisala pa’zano ayeghu suzhovetsiike 

putting kept Nisala her mother ekra pulled out 

tipathiuno Nisala pa’zano asamouno inzhuke. 

thereafter Nisala her mother dream in asked. 


“ Kiighiina a ma ? ” pike. Tithiuno “ Kiighiina 

Living together what?” said. Then '' living together 

a” pike, 
are ” said. 

Nisapa and Nisala belonged to the same field gang. One day 
they went to a man’s fields. Their companions finished the 
work quickly and decided to go and catch crabs in a stream. 
The others caught crabs in front. Nisapa went on catching 
them behind. Nisala on her return caught sight of Nisapa. 
After the others had finished catching the crabs, Nisapa put 
his hand inside a crabs’ hole and got two or three more, and 
when he put his hand inside the crabs’ hole, the stalks of paddy 
emerged from the roots of his fingers. Nisala saw this and said 
to Nisapa “We two wiU do our fields together”. Nisapa replied 
“I am a poor man. We two will not do our fields together 
Nisala replied ‘‘We will certainly be companions in work”. 
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Tliereafter the two went to the fields together. All their 
companions when they were going home bathed in a streamlet. 
When Msapa was bathing, Nisala rubbed Ms back. And from 
his back -she rubbed forth seeds of grain. And when Nisala saw 
this, she said' she W’^ould marry him. , This she kept on thinking. 
In the evening Nisapa and Msala divided the, crabs. .Nisaia 
said to Msapa ‘‘I will take these, and you take those, then bring 
them along and in the presence of my father and mother wrap 
them up and take them away”. But her father and mother said 
•'"Give Msapa food from the dog’s dish and drink from the hand 
basin” and thus did they give him food and drink. 

Msapa kept on saying that he would marry Msala, but her 
parents kept on saying that they would not send her to his 
house, as he was a poor man, and her parents wm*e wealthy. 
And because he wms poor he remained unable to marry her. 
One day she said to Mm ''Take my beads and trade with 
them, and with the sale proceeds settle my marriage price”. 
Then Msapa took her beads, and went to trade with them. 
But before he came hack another man took Msala. This man 
kept on saying to her parents that he wmuld settle the price 
but Msala kept on saying that her stomach was aching and would 
not settle the price. But one day he came and settled the 
price. Msala still said that her heart was aching so as to avoid 
going. But her husband said "Whether that is true or not you 
will come with me. Cut a machan and carry her off ”. And so 
she went to her husband’s house. When going off she said to 
those near by "Tell Msapa that I waited for him till I could 
wait no more, and am now married”. And they told him that 
his wife Msala was married. Nisapa then seized the tail of a 
cow, mounted a lusty animal and went off with all speed. But 
Nisaia had got married and said to him "I waited and waited 
for you, and am now married”. 

One day her husband called Msapa to kill him. He reached 
the village in the evening. He hid his dress and thus arrived. 
The villagers had all thought that he was a warrior, but seeing 
him they said "Msapa is no good, we won’t look at Mm” and 
said that they would go to the fields next day. They decided thus 
blit next morning Msapa put on all Ms ornaments. Then all 
the villagers decided they would stop to see him. They brought 
ekra and spread it on the ground and said to him "See if you 
can dance on that”. They had brought the ekra and spread 
it like this so as to he able to kill him. They intended to kill 
him after he had slipped and fallen on the ekra. Bxit he did 
not fall and danced. All took pleasure in watching him. As 
he was doing the return dance Msala, who was carrying her 
baby, when she shifted it on her back, dropped a Ohophei 
flower. Msapa thinking the flower was meant for him, picked 
it up and put it in his ear. After wearing it they considered 
Msapa better than ever. Msapa during his dance danced 
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towards the village door, jumped over nine fences: and fled. 
Then all the villagers went to their fields. 

Nisala and her husband had their field on a slope opposite 
the path. Msapa went on hiS' way. Nisala’s husband said to 
Nisala ‘"Who is'that?’"' Nisala went through everybody else's 
name, but did not say that ^of 'Nisapa. Again her husband 
said ""Who is that'?’’ But Nisala gave no reply. Butterflies 
embraced came into the field house and then Nisala said to her 
husband “Before I was married T was always thus”. Her 
husband understood and said “Stop here, I will cut and bring 
cane from down below”. He went and brought the cane and 
with it bound her hands and legs. He then tied her to the 
main post and went away. Her husband had stripped her of 
her skirt and clothes and left her naked bound to the post, 
Nisala then bit through the cane with her teeth and went in 
pursuit of Nisapa. She caUed him from a hill, but Nisapa 
thought it was an enemy and cut jungle from another hill, made 
a smoky fire and went on his way. Nisala, when she got to this 
hill, again called him. But he knew her not, and thinking she 
was an enemy went on his way for fear. Finally she arrived 
at his village. Nisapa was playing in the Morung on a flute 
made from throwing away the eyes of a small bamboo. Nisala 
heard him and called him. 


Then Nisapa recognized her and came to the village gate. 
Nisala had no skirt, no clothes. Then Nisapa tore his cloth, 
called A into two and gave her one part for a skirt 

and one part to wear. The two then embraced each other at 


the village gate. But because they had thus embraced at the 
village gate Nisala was stricken with a deadly illness. Although 
her parents did this and that ceremony she did not recover. 
Nisala said to her parents “I am feverish. Make a hole in the 
wall”. They made the hole and at night Nisapa came and put 
his hand through the hole and laid it on her breast. When he 
did this Nisala got relief. When her parents, because she made 
no sound, kindled a torch and came to see, Nisapa withdrew 
his hand. When they were not looking he kept pressing her 
breast. From this illness Nisala died. 

One day Nisapa said to Nisala’s parents “We three will 
go and cut wood”. And they went to do so. Nisapa w’^as in 
front, the others following him, and he went crawling under- 
neath a thicket. “You two follow me” he said as he went ahead. 
He cut wood and gave it to the husband and wife to carry, and 
then went on carrying a beam eighteen feet in length and cutting 
the path. In the evening the husband and wife quarrelled. 
The husband said to his wife "T wanted to send her to Nisapa’s 
house, but you stopped it”. They disputed thus while Nisapa 
hid and watched. Next morning he said to them “When I die 
don’t bury my corpse separately, but near Nisala. If you bury 
us together a little after we shaU be able to live together”. 
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. : .He spoke thus, and .thereafter died and the two corpses were 
buried together. 

.Msala's mother was a witch. In'a dream Nisala’s mother 
asked if Nisapa and Msala were together. Nisapa replied 
I “There is a tree trunk between us and we can't come together". 

I In the morning Msala's mother got up from sleep and saw that 

I there was wood between them. A man had put ekra between 

I them. She moved the ekra. Thereafter she asked Nisala in 

5 a dream if they were together. The reply came “'We are. 

; together". ■ ■ 


4. The Stoby of the Elephant and the Poecupine. 

Akaha ngo Acheku pama 'tsa. 

Kaghe akahano azii yeniye aghoMlo iioghiaye ahuno azii 
kunei ikighi cheke. Aghiilo lakiye akahano anyenguvilo pike 
“Kiuno i 'pahi? Kiuno azii pukochenikeo. i 'pahi kumoi. 
Kiuno azii pukochenikeno, ilau ikighilo pilopi". 

Anyenguvilo aghinishi aghoki hu, ikhwo peke. Ikhwo 
acheku sholuke. Anyenguno achekuvilo pike “Akahano pike, 
pa 'pahi kiuno ? Azii pukochenikeu pa 'pahi kumo. Kiuno 
pa 'zii pukochenikeno palau ikighilo Pa 'ni pi, achekuvilo pike. 
Ike achekughi pa 'mhi zhuapuzii, akizheu suzhosiio anyenguvilo 
pi “I 'mhi 'pahi pukeuno i ku ani keo? I 'mhi ’pahi pumo- 
keuno i ku ani, keno ? I 'lau ikhwoghilo pilo" pi pa hnhi laki 
anyengu tsii pike. Ike anyenguno akahavilo acheku tsa pi 
amhi akaha piyekeloye, akahaye pa 'mhi zhiipahavepuzti 

miisano pove pike. 

Akahango Acheku pama ’tsa. 

Elephant and Porcupine the two words. 

Kaghe akahano azii yeniye aghokilo iioghiaye 
Once elephant water to drink stream to entering 
ahuno azii kunei ikighi cheke. Aghiilo lakiye 

above water dirty flowed, ^ ^ ^ ^ Day one 

akahano anyenguvilo pike “ Kiuno i ’pahi Kiuno 

elephant wild cat to said “ Who my equal? Who 

azu pukochenikeno i ’pahi kumoi. Kiuno azii 
water having dirtied my equal is not. Who water 
pukochenikeno ilau ikighilo pilopi”* 
having dirtied me to come say 

Anyenguvilo aghinishi aghoki hu, 

Cat to messenger doing stream going down to, 

ikhwo peke. Ikhwo acheku sholuke. Anyenguno 

ascended. Ascending porcupine met. Cat 
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achekuvllo ■ pike “Akahano pike, pa ^paM kiuno ? 

porcupine to said “ Elephant said, his equal who ? 

Azii ' pukocliemkeu pa ’paM kunao, Kieno pa 

' Water dirtied who his equal is not. ' Who his 

’zli pukocliemkeno palau . ikigMlo ”, Pa ’ni 

water dirtied having him to come His message 

pi, acliekuvilo pike. Ike achekugW pa /mM 

saying, porcupine to said. But porcupine too his quills 

zhuapuztl, akizheu s.iizhosilo anyenguvilo pi I 
seeing, big one extracting cat to said “My 

’mhi ’pahi pukeuno, i kii ani keo ? I 

quills equal carrying who, me calling is what ? My 

’mhi ’pahi pumokeuno i ku ani, keno ? I 

quills equal carrying not who me calling, what ? Me 

Ian ikhwoghiio pilo ” pi pa ’mhi laki 

to come up say” saying his quills one 

anyengu tsii pike. Ike anyenguno akahavilo 

cat gave to said. But cat elephant to 

acheku ’tsa pi amhi akaha piyekeloye, akahaye 

porcupines words saying quill elephant showing to, elephant 

pa ’mhi zhupahavepuzu miisano pove 

his hairs looked in vain having having feared fled 
pike, 
it is said. 

Once when an elephant went to drink water at a stream the 
water was coming down dirty from up above. One day the 
elephant said to the wild cat ^‘Who is equal to me ? The person 
who keeps on making the water dirty is not my equal. Go and 
tell the person who is dirtying the water to come to me”. He 
gave this message to the wild cat who started going up stream. 
He met the porcupine and said to him “The elephant says 'who 
is his equal ? The person who dirties his water is not his equal. 
Let the person who dirties the water go to him ’ ” . 

He thus delivered the message to the porcupine. But the 
porcupine looked over his quills carefully and pulling out a big 
one said to the wild cat “Does he who calls me possess quills 
like mine ? If he does not possess quills like mine tell him to 
come to me”. Saying this he gave a quill to the wild cat. The 
wild cat then repeated the words to the elephant and showed 
him the quill. Whereupon the elephant fled for fear, so it is 
said. 
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,,5v The..'Stoby of, the Wild Cat who asked abodt the 
Chickens’ bedkooh. 

Anyengungo Awu ziia inzhiike ’tsa. 

■ Anyengmio awuti ’pu aza kahathilono awutivi],o inzhiike 
''Kekliino o ’pu lupa? Kekhino o ’za liipal Kekliiiio cr , 

’mil lnpa I KekMiio ’fu lupa ? ' Eno kekhino o liipa kya ’’ 

I. pi iiizhuke. Awntino pi-^Hehino i ’pu ’lupa. Hehino i ’za 
lupa. Hehino i hnu Inpa. Hehino i ’fu lupa. Eno hehino i 
■ ^’ly^pa’’ kepi, pivepuzii ngnakelono awuti pa ’za egheke. xiwutino 

‘^Kishekulu?” pike. /‘I ’za kiukeno agi mukhokhoi, anhyeti 
koghoi, ishipuziino i vilo ni limi akuchopu ’kiiziihipa inzhuano ; 

wiwea? ” pike, Ike awukuno pike /‘Tipau ni ’tsiikiichunii : 

’ke ” pi. Awutivilo pivepuziino, pane mtazu saluba bape, panongo 
’zii ’a lo paavetsii. Laki ikhupe amiphokilo phiivetsu. Ake 
ikipe acheulo piyevetsii. Akhi keghape aziihulo paavetsii. 

Ashekhu keghape awotsanaghulo paavetsii. Ipuziino alhaku 
keghape akupulo paavetsiino pana liniiye ketau zii ’a pike. 

Ike tilehino anyengu puthono eghepuzii awn ’zii a lo kuka- 
keloye saluba chine pholuke. Acheulo isiiveniye akeno pa ’ou 
ghathavekeloye ami fukhino zhuniye ami fukeloye awukhuno 
mpawo pa ’nhyeti vephovetsiike. Azii lesiiwo khuveniye 
aziihulo akhino pa kukegheunguno aki kalalo awotsanaghulo 
iheniye ashekhuno pa inikikeloye poniye akupulo pokukelono, 

akupu nhyechepe pa vekhi piti ive pike. 


Anyen^iin^o Awu ziia inzhuke ’tsa. 

Wildcat chickens sleeping place asked words. 

Anyenguno awuti ’pu aza kahathilono 

Wild cat chicken small father mother not having been 

awutivilo inzhuke “Kekhino o ’pu lupa? 

chicken small to asked “Which your father’s bed ? 

Kekhino o ’za lupa? Kekhino o ’mu 

Which your mother’s bed ? Which your elder brother’s 

’iupa? Kekhino o ’fu ’lupa? Eno kekhino o 

bed? Which your sister’s bed ? And which your 


lupa kay?” 

I pi 

inzhuke. Awutino 

pi 

bed what ? 

” This saying 

asked. 

Small chicken saying 

“ Hehino i 

’pU : 

’lupa. 

Hehino i 

’^a 

“ This my father’s 

bed. 

This my 

mother’s 

luna. Hehino i ’mu 


’lupa. Hehino i 

bed. This 

my elder brother’s 

bed. This 

my 

’fu 

’lupa. Eno 

hehino 

i ’lupa ” 

’ kepi, 

elder sister’s 

bed. And 

this 

my bed ” 

saying, 
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plvepuzH ' ■ nguakeiono awati ' pa ®za , 

said having waiting having: small chicken’s its mother 

eglieke. Awetino ■ Kishekala ? ’’ pike, . I ®za 

came. ■" Small chicken “ What V ■ said. '' My mother 

Mnkeno agi mukhokhoi, anhyet! koghoi , isM- 

who' / ■ face short, eyes , prominent thus 

puztlno i vilo ni ’limi aknchopu ’kezilliipa 
■ being , me . to . my family ail sleeping bed 

tnzliiiaiio wnvea ? ” pike. Ike awukeno pike 

asked having went?’’' said. 'But hen said 

Tipan nl dtsiikuchumi ’ke pi. Awutivllo 

‘‘ This us biting eating man was ” said. Small chicken to 

pivepiizilno, pane mtazii saluba bape, , panongo 
said having, she quickly dung defecating, their 
’zti ’a lo paavetsu., Laki ikbupe amipbokilo 

sleeping place on put. One egg laid fireplace in 

pbuvetsli. Ake ' ' ikipe '■ acheuio piyevetsii. Akhi 

put. Knife picking up wail in inserted. Bees 

keghape aziihulo paavetsil. Ashukhu 

catching bamboo water carrier in put. Ants 

keghape awotsanaghulo paavetsu. Ipuztino alhakho 
catching short grass in kept. Thus having white ants 

keghape akupulo paivetsuno pana ’limiye ketau 

catching bridge on put having her family different 

ztl " , ■ ’a ' , pike, 

sleeping place said. 

Ike tilehino anyengu puthono eghepuzil awu 

But then wild cat by night come having chickens 

’zil a lo kukakeloye saluba chine pholuke. 
sleeping place in groping dung grasping broke took. 
Acheuio isuveniye akeno pa ’ou ghathavekeioye 

Wall on wipe off to knife his hand cutting 

ami fukhino zhuniye ami fukeloye awukhuno mpawo 
fire blown see to fire blowing hen’s egg bursting 
pa ’nhyeti vephovetsuke. Azii lesiiwo khuveniye 
his eyes broke. Water pouring wash to 

azuhuio akhino pa kukegheunguno akikalalo 

bucket in bees him stinging for verandah by 

awotsanaghulo iheniye ashekhuno pa mikikeloye 
grass on roll to ants him biting 

poniye akupulo pokukelono, akupu nhyechepe pa 
flee to bridge to fled having, bridge breaking he 
vekhi pit! ive pike, 
falling died it is said. 
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After tlie father and mother - of a small chicken had gone 
awa^^ the wild cat said to the small chicken “Which is fatherh. 
bed '? Which is mother^s ' bed ? Which is big brother’s bed *? 
Which is sister’s bed? And which is yonr bed?” The little 
chicken replied “This is father’s bed. This is mother’s, bed. 
This is big brother’s bed.^ This is sister’s bed. And this is my 
bed”. After he had thus replied while waiting there his mother 
came. The little: chicken said “What was it ? Mother, what is 
it that has a short month and prominent eyes?” But mother 
hen replied “That will kill and eat us She told the little one 
this and then quickly having made some dung she put it in her 
children’s sleeping place. Then she laid an egg and put it in 
the fireplace. Then she took a knife and stuck it into the wall 
behind the bed. Then she caught some bees and put them in 
the water buckets. Then she caught some ants and put them 
in the short grass. Then when she had caught some white ants 
and put them on the bridge she made her family sleep elsewhere. 

Later on at night time the wild cat came, and while groping 
about in the hen’s bedroom he got hold of the dung and it spread 
over his fingers. When he tried to wipe it off on the wall the 
knife cut his hand. He blew the fire so as to be able to see, and 
while blowing the egg burst and broke his eyes. When he went 
to pour out water to clean himself the bees bit him, and so he 
went to roll on the short grass outside the house . And then 
ants bit him. To escape from them while he was running up on 
to the bridge, the bridge broke and he fell and died. 


6. Tseipu and Kawulipxj. 

Tseipu-ngo Kawulipu. 

Kaghelomi Tseipu ngo Kawulipu pama pavi pike. Tseipuno 
pa ’pfu kiitha, Kawulipuno ’pfu kiitha. Tishi pike. Tseipuno 
Kawulipu luke. Panango ame keghake. Kawulipu pa’pungo 
pa’za pamano Tseipuvilo ti pike “Nono Kawulipu sasii wuniaye, 
akau ghopiiziino Kawulipu akaulo siino khapu wolo” pike. 
“Nono alalo khiviaye, sawo o’ki ’tomlai” pike. Tseipuno 
pumlaveno alalo khike. Tseipuno Kawulipu hezhuke. Ku- 
touye Kawulipu khapu wuniye pino khapuzhuke. Kawulipu 
pumlaiveke. Tilehino Tseipuno pa’mu kuke. Tseipuno pa ’mu 
sasii eghempilono Muchupilino azii puegheno Kawulipu ituluke. 
Muchupilino Kawulipu hekhipe pheveno Kawulipu ’nhyemogha 
akuchopu pepuno Kawulipu alo nguake. Tilehino pa’mu pama 
egheke. Ike pa’muno Tseipuvilo pike ^‘Kono hekitipu saa 
kepuke” pike. Pa’muno Tseipu aUomi pike. Tipeno pa ’muye 
Tseipu kemono woveke. Muchupilino Tseipuvilo ti pike “Ino 
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o’liezhuiiikeiono i ^iihyeti- kizhe sMveke. Ino o putsanikelono 
1 ’kicM mutsiisiiveke. Ino ikaamkelono, ikupu icliouve 
Tiski Mnclmpilino Tseipuvilo ti ' pike. Tseipnye 'Muchnpili 
mtaiio Kawnlipii keghashi saake. 

Aghtilo lakino Tseipuno akntu lake. Kawulipii ’kuinolono 
akntii iaki ipeglie aghike, Tseipnye mt-ano akiitlm ^stiwoke. 
Mucliupili tsiike. Mnclinpilino akntu llioakeloiio aknUioliloiio 
akiitiino atsa pike. ■ ‘‘Muchupili iihapiti” pike. Mucliiipilmo 
Tseipuvilo pike ''Ayekulholono Mnchupili nhapiti ” pike. Tsei- 
puno ''Tangui ti piaye ayekulho pelevelo'’ pike, Mucliupilino 
ayekulho pe ayepubolo peleveke. Ayekulliolono musbitibo 
laki ipegliike. Tipabolono mushiti kuthonao pitike. Tseipuno 
pa’nagiiami kumtsu tsiike, Topumi iaki tsiimoiio ake. Topu- 
niino Tseipuvilo ‘‘Nigbe musMti laki i tstilo’’ pike. Tseipuno 
topumivilo ti pike. ^'Kitila laki anike, Lulo’’ pike. Topu- 
miiio siiwo, akaulo paake. Agbiilo lakino topumino alulo 
iiuveketiuno miishitino Kawulipu ilhono topumi kumla shitsti- 
cbeke. Topumino egbeno pana kitoimivilo pike ^'Kuiio i 
kumla sbitsiikeno ino cbumomu pa tsiini. Egbelo’’ pike. 
Pana kitoimino “Kunomo o’kumla sbitsiimoke’' pike Topumino 
pa’kumla sbitsucbekeu mtano acbeke. Agbiilo lakino topumino 
alulo buke gheiishino mikbiake. Musbitino Kawulipu ilbono 
akaulono ipegbeno, ‘T /puno, i ’zano wocbeniye peno. Aki 
kuveke’b Tilebino topumino egbeno Kawulipu kiigbaluveke, 
Kawulipuno topumivilo pike. "‘Niye gbotu kini kiitbu tiuveno 
itbougbe kemike. Igbwono i bukevelo” pike. 

Tilebino Kawubpungo topumi pama kumtsa acbeke. 
Topumino Kawulipu kalacbeu pipemono sheloku sasii acbeke. 
Agbiilo lakino Tseipuno itimiko sasii aketsii kiveake. Kawub- 
puno aki sbelokuno api ghoake. Itimiko 'ketsiino aki sbeloku 
ilogbiaye Kawulipuno lupe, eno Tseipu Tetsii sbeloku ilogbiaye 
ikhipe vepipevetsii. Ishi ake Kawulipuno aye itaveye kum- 
kboakelono Tseipu ’ketsii sheloku ilogbike mtano ake. Tilebino 
Tseipuno aketsii luniaye ilogbike. Tilebino Tseipuno Kawulipu 
ituluke. ‘'Hipauye kagbe inipfu Kawulipu toi kena’’. Ishi 
topumivilo ti pike. ''Hipauye ino luni^’ peno, topumivilo 
“Noye kiu ku’ni kya?” ti pike. Topumino pavilo ti pike. 
‘‘ Sbobusiikhumuno sbobusiipikhilo thesii tsiilo. Tishi aye 
luio’' pike. Tseipuno sbobusiipikbi laki, shobusii akhumu laki 
isbi topumi tsiino, Kawulipu siiake. 

Agbiilo lakino Tseipuno Kawulipu ^sii kegbela kiitbashi 
ala gbevetsii, Mucbupili 'bu kegbela kiitbashi gbevetsii. Tishike, 
Kawubpungo Mucbupib pama asii gbewuke. Kawubpu paghi 
egbeveke. Mucbupib atiikauno asii gbepu egheke. Tseipuno 
Mucbupib gbikbiveniye Muobupilivilo ‘'Sboteuno akilo ilogbilo’’ 
pike. Kawulipuno Mucbupilivilo '"Azuno ilogbilo” pike. Mu- 
cbupibno totimx Tsaye lumoi, kipitimi Tsa luni peno shoteuno 
bogbike. Tilebino Tseipuno Mucbupili gbikbiveke. Mucbupib 
kumolono Tbumsii laki ipegbeke. Tipau ’siiwo akala sbike. 
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■ Tseipiiiio Kaw'uii- 

puvilo. ‘‘Ino .kahakeloye .abilo ilo ao lukevelo”.,pike. Kawaii- 
piino Tseipii ’tsa iiiiphe abilo ao lumono ake. 

Agbiilo laki pa’nagbamino ■ kuintsiino^ ''Tseipaye agbii 
ipii , wocbeiiike, abilo ilono ao Inno azhi beno Tseipa kelo'* pike. 
Kawalipano abilo ilokeloiio akalalo ikakelono vekliiYeke. 
Tileliino pa’iapfa tiaveke. ■ Tseipa egheno pa’zavilo pike 
kabakeloye Kawalipu abilo ilopekevelo” pike “KasMye Hope 
kya?” TisM pa'zavilo ti pike. Pa’zano ti pike ''Aghamiao 
kumtsli ‘iiopelo' pikegkeanguno ilopeke”. TisM TseipaYilo 
ti pike. ' 

Agbiilo laki Tseipaao Kawalipa pa’pa pa’zano ’kilo egheke. 
Kawalipaye katoghi apa’za ’kilo aghike. Tseipano italano 
Kawalipa luaiye pike. Apaazano “KawaHpaye okilo paamo^’ 
pike. “Eno noao agliaghalho saamaye, paye laio” pike, jipaa- 
zano Tseipavilo ti pike. ‘‘ Tsiini akeloye kalaciiea stiapekevelo ” 
pike. Aghtilo lakino Tseipano akamla sbiakelono aghagkalbono 
kalacbea ipegheke. '‘Niyegbi ketsanbyeno kia toiye keno ipe- 
zbani” peno ipegbeke. Ketsiinbyeno paphakelaaye aghiigbalbo 
azii iUioveke. Tseipano egbeno zbakelaoye azii sbeno katogbi 
akbamami ilbove agbike. Timino ilbokea akbamana pa’zhe 
“Napanara ’kbamuna ” anike. 

Tseipa -ngo Kawulipu Pama Tsa. 

Tseipa-and Kawalipa tbe two words. 

Kaghelomi Tseipu ngo Kawalipu pama pavi 

Men of old Tseipa and Kawalipa tbe two good 

pike. Tseipano pa ’pfa kiitha, Kawalipano ’pfa 
said. Tseipa bis village different, Kawalipa ’s village 
katha. Tishi pike. Tseipano Kawalipa lake. Panango 
different. So said. Tseipa Kawalipa took. Tbey 
ame keghake. Kawalipa pa’pango pa’za 

price settled. Kawalipu ber father and ber motber 

pamano Tseipavilo ti pike “ Nono Kawalipa sasti 

both Tseipa to this said ‘‘ You Kawalipa with 

waniaye, akaa ghopazlino Kawalipu akaulo suno 

going, basket having made Kawalipu basket in patting 

khapa wolo ” pike. “ Nono alalo khiviaye, 

carrying go ” said. ‘‘ You road by patting down, 

sawo o’ki ’tomlai ’’ pike. Tseipano 

going your bouse reach unable ” said. Tseipu 

pamlaveno alalo khike. Tseipano 

to carry having been unable road by put down. Tseipa 
Kawalipa hezhake. Kutoaye Kawalipa ^apa 

Kawalipa looked upon. Again Kawabpa carrying 
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wttniye pino ' Mapuzhuke, Kawulipu pumlaiveke. 
to go saying carrying tried. Kawnlipu carrying unable was. 

TlIeMno ' Tseipuoo pa’mn ' kuke, Tseipuiio 

Then- Tseipn his elder brother called. Tseipii 

pa’mu sasii eghempilono / Mwchnpilino azii. 

Ms elder brother with come not having Mnchnpili water 

puegheno Kawulipu itnluke.' Miichupilino Kawiilipu 
cariying coming Kawulipu saw. Muchupili Kawulipu 
liekMpe ptieveno Kawulipu , ’nhyemogha 

killing having thrown away Kawulipu’s things 

akuchopu pepuno Kawulipu alo nguake. Tiletiino 

all carrying Kawulipu 's place in stayed. Then 

pa’mu ■ pama' egheke. Ike pa’muno 

his elder brother the two came. But his elder brother 

Tseipuvilo pike “ Nono hekitipu saa kepuke ’’ 

Tseipn to said You like this take should have 

pike. Pa’muno Tseipu ailomipike. Tipeno 

said. His elder brother Tseipu abused. This saying 

pa ’muye Tseipu kemono woveke. Muchupilino 

his elder brother Tseipu awaiting not went . Muchupili 

Tseipuvilo ti pike “ Ino o’hezhunikelono i 
Tseipu to this said “I you having gazed on my 

’nhyeti kizhe shiveke. Ino o putsanikelono 

eyes big have become. I you to talked having 
i ’kichi mutsiisuveke. Ino ikaanikelono, ikupu 

my mouth pointed has become. I sat having my legs 

ichouve”. Tishi Muchupilino Tseipuvilo ti pike, 
crooked are”. Thus Muchupili Tseipu to this said. 
Tseipuye Muchupili mtano Kawulipu keghashi 

Tseipu Muchupili not knowing Kawulipu thinking 

saake. 
took along. 

Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno akutu luke. 

Day one Tseipu bamboo shoot look. 

Kawulipu ’kumolono akutu laki ipeghe aghike. 

Kawulipu corpse from bamboo shoot one emerging was. 

Tseipuye mtano akuthu siiwoke. Muchupili 

Tseipu notknowing bamboo shoot took away. Muchupili to 
tsiike. Muchupilino akutu Ihoakelono 

gave. Muchupili bamboo shoot cooking 

akulholilono akutuno atsa pike. “ Muchupili 

stew pot from bamboo shoot words said. ‘^Muchupili 
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nhapiti pike, ^ 'Miictiupilmo ' Tselpuyflo . pike 

die apotia . said, . Muchupiii Tseipu to , said 

* ' Ayekulholono ■ Muchupiii nhapiti ” pike.' Tselpuiie 
Stew from Muchupiii ■ die apotia ” ,said. Tseipu 
'^ Tangui ti , . piaye ■ ■ ayekulho peievelo ' pike. ' 

“ Certainly this saying if' .stew throw. away i'’’ said. 

Muchupilino ayekolho pe ■ ayepubolo peleveke. . 

Muchupiii , ■ stew throwing dirt heap on threw away. 

Ayekoiholono mnshitibo laki ipeghike. Tipaboiono 

Stew from orange tree one came out. This tree froiii 

musMti kuthomo pitike. Tseipuno ■ pa’naghami 

oranges many were born, Tseipu his villagers 

kumtsti tsiike. 'Topumi laki.- tsiimoiio : ake. . 

all gave. Woman one giving not having was. 

Topummo Tseipuviio ‘‘ Nighe mushit! laki ! tslilo ” 

Woman Tseipu to “ I too orange one me give 

pike. Tseipuno topumivilo ti pike. “ Kitila laki anike. 

said. Tseipu woman to this said. Small one is. 

Lulo’’ Topummo siiwo, akaulo paake. Aghiilo 

Take’' said. Woman taking, basket in kept. Bay 

iakiuo topumino alulo huveketiuno mushitiuo 
one woman fields to going down after orange 
Kawulipu ilhono topumi kumla shitsilcheke. 

Kawulipu becoming woman’s work did kept on, 

Topummo egheno pana kitoimivilo pike “ Kuno 

Woman coming her neighbours to said “Who 

1 kumla shitsukeno ino chumomu pa 

my work having done I eating not although him 

tsuni. Eghelo ” pike. Pana kitoimino “ Kunomo 

will give. Come” said. Her neighbours ‘^'No we 

o’kumla shitsiimoke ” pike. Topumino pa ’kumla 

your work done not has ” said. Woman her work 

sMtsilchekeu mtano acheke. Aghiilo lakino 

doing continuing who not knowing stayed. Bay one 
topumino alulo huke ghelishino mikhiake. 

woman fields to went down pretending hid. 

Mushitino Kawulipu ilhono akaulono ipegheno , 
Orange Kawulipu becoming basket from coming out, 
“I ’puno, i ’zano wocheniye peno. Aki 

“ My father, my mother come to saying. House 

kuveke Tilehino topumino egheno Kawulipu 

swept out. Then woman coming Kawulipu 

kilghaluveke. Kawulipuno topumivilo pike, Nlye 

catch able was. Kawulipu woman to said. I 
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gfiotu kin! kllthu " tiuveiio ■ ' . ithougtie kemike. 

twice thrice having died again lived. 

Igtiwono 1 biikevelo” pike. . 

E»ougMy me don’t handle” said. 

v TileMno' ■ Kawulipungo . topnmi pama' ' knmtsa 
Then Kawulipuand woman the two together 
actieke, . ; Topomino Kawnlipn , kalacheii 

continued. .Woman Kawulipu outside 

pipemono sheloku sasii acheke. Aghiilo 

said caused not having inside together continued. Bay 

laklnO' ; .TseipunO' ■ itimiko ■. sasii aketsil , kiveake. 

one Tseipu boys with tops span. 

Kawulipiiii .0 aki sheloknno api ghoake. Itimike 
Kawulipu house inside cloth weaving was. Boys 

’ketsiino aki shelokii iloghiaye Kawulipunb lupe, eno 
tops house inside entering if Kawulipu took, and 

Tseipu ’ketsii sheloku iloghiaye ikhipe vepipevetsil, 
Tseipu’s top inside entering if picking up threw outside. 
Ishi ake Kawulipuno aye itaveye kumkhoakelono 
Thus was Kawulipu thread breaMng knotting while 
Tseipu ’ketsii sheloku iloghike mtano ake. 

Tseipu’s top inside entered not knowing was. 

Tilehino Tseipuno aketsii luniaye iloghike. Tilehino 

Then Tseipu top take to entered. Then 

Tseipuno Kawulipu ituluke. “ Hipauye kaghe inipfu 
Tseipu Kawulipu saw. ‘‘ This formerly my wife 
Kawulipu toi kena Ishi topumivilo ti pike* 

Kawulipu like is ” This woman to this said. 

“ Hipauye ino luni ” peno, topumivilo “ Noye 

“ This I take will” saying, woman to “ You 

kiu ku’ni kya ? ” ti pike. Topumino pavilo 
what asking wbat ? ” this said. Woman him to 
ti pike. “ Shohush-khumuno shohusupikhilo 

this said. “ Shohusii pounding stick shohusu pounder in 

thesii tsiilo. Tishi aye lulo ” pike. Tseipuno 

placing give. Thus being take ” said. Tseipu 

shohusiipikhi laki, shohusu akhumu laki ishi 

shohusu pounder one, shohusu pounding stick one thus 
topumi tslino, Kawulipu shake, 
woman giving, Kawulipu took. 

Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno Kawulipu ’sii keghela 
Day one Tseipu Kawulipu’s wood cutting path 
kiithashi ala ghevetsu, Muchupili ’sii keghela 

different path cuttiog, Muchupili wood cutting path 
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IdittiasM ■ ■ ' glievetsil » T ishike , : Kawulipungo Miicliiipiii : 
different cutting. . ■ This was. Kawulipu and Mucliupili- 

pama \ astl gtiewuke. Kawiilipu pagM 

the' two wood ' cutting went. Kawulipu first ' 

egheveke. Muciiupili atukaiino asii . gkepu 

came. . Muehupili afterwards wood cutting carrying 

eglieke . Tseipuno Muehupili ghikhiveniye Muehupili vilo 
came. Tseipu Muehupili kill to \ Muehupili to 
Shoteuno akilo iloghilo’V pike. Kawmlipuno 

'^Backwards house in enter’’ said. Kawulipu 

Muchupilivilo ‘‘ Azuno iloghilo t* pike. : Muchupiliuo. 
Muehupili to Forwards enter ” said. Muehupili 
totimi ’tsaye lumoi, kipitimi ’tsa ^ luni • 
woman’s words won’t take, man’s words will take 
peno shoteuno iloghike. Tilehino Tseipuno Muehupili 

saying backwards entered. Then Tseipu Muehupili 

ghikhiveke. Muehupili kumolono Thumsli laki 

killed. Muehupili ’s corpse from Thumsli on© 

ipegheke. Tipau ’siiwo akala shike. 
came out. This taking ladder made. 

Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno aghii lauveke. Tseipuno 

Day one Tseipu war went to. Tseipu 

Kawulipuvilo “ Ino kahakeloye, abilo ilo ao 

Kawulipu to “ I not being, dhuli in entering grain 

lukevelo ” pike. Kawulipuno Tseipu ’tsa iniphe 

don’t take ” said. Kawulipu Tseipu’s words obeying 

abilo ao lumono ake. 
dhuli in grain not taking continued, 

Aghiilo laki pa’naghamino kumtsiino “ Tseipuye 

Day one her villagers all ‘^Tseipu 

aghii ipu wochenike, abilo ilono ao 

enemy killing carrying coming is, dhuli in entering grain 

luno azhi beno Tseipu kelo ” pike. Kawulipuno 

taking liquor making Tseipu await ” said, Kawulipu 

abilo ilokelono akalalo ikukelono 

dhuli in entered having ladder from mounted having 

vekhiveke, Tilehino pa’nipfu tiuveke. Tseipu egheno 
fell. Then his wife died. Tseipu coming 

pa’zavilo pike “ Ino kahakeloye Kawulipu abilo 

his mother to said ''T being about Kawulipu dhuli in 

ilopekevelo ” pike “ Kushiye Hope 

to enter don’t cause ” said Why enter to caused 

kya?” Tishi pa’zavilo ' ti pike. Pa’zano ti 
what ? ” Thus his mother to this said. His mother this 
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pike Aghamfno kumtsii ■ * ilopelo * , pikegheunguno' 

said Villagers all "entereauseto ’ saying for 

ilopeke”, Tishi Tseipuvilo ti pike^ ' 

enter caused Thus Tseipu to this said. 

: Aghiilo laki Tseipuno Kawolipu pa’pii 

Bay „ one Tseipu Kawulipii her father 

pa’zano ’kilo eglieke. Kawulipoye kutoghi apa’za 
her mother house to came. Kawulipu again parents 
’kilo aghike. Tseipuno ituluno Kawulipu . luniye 

house in was. Tseipu seen having Kawulipu to take 

pike.' Apuazano “ Kawulipuye okilo paamo ” 

said. Parents ‘‘ Kawmlipu your house in keep not ’" 

pike. “ Eno nono aghiighalho siianiaye, paye lulo ” 
said. '"And joii w^ax creation keeping if, her take” 
pike. Apuazano Tseipuvilo ti pike. “ Tsiini akeloye 
said. Parents Tseipu to this said. Sun being 
kalacheu suapekevelo ” pike. Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno 

outside keep don’t ” said. Bay one Tseipu 

akumla shiakelono aghiighalhono kalacheu ipegheke. 
work doing w^ax creation being outside came out. 
“ Niyeghi ketsiinhyeno kiu toiye keno ipezhuni ” 

*‘T too sun what like is see will” 

peno ipegheke. Ketsiinhyeno paphukelauye aghiighalho 
saying came out. Sun shining wax creation 

azii ilhoveke. Tseipuno egheno zhukelaoye azii 

water became. Tseipu coming seeing water 

sheno kutoghi akhamunu ilhove aghike. Timino 

becoming again flower became was. Men 

ilhokeu akhamunu pa’zhe “ Napunam 

becoming which flower its name Napunaru 

’khamunu ” anike. 
flower ” is. 

Once upon a time Tseipu and Kawulipu were good people 
it is said. And they were of different villages it is said. Tseipu 
took Kawulipu to wife. He settled the marriage price. Her 
parents said to Tseipu ‘'Tf you want to take her away, weave a 
basket and put her in it and carry her. If you put her down 
by the roadside you won’t be able to reach your house in her 
company”. But Tseipu couldn’t carry her and put her down 
by the path. And Tseipu gazed upon Kawulipu. Again he 
tried to carry her. It w^s in vain. Then he called his brother. 
But before he came Muchupili who was carrying water saw 
Kawulipu. Then Muchupili killed Kawulipu and threw her away 
and put on all her clothes and waited in her place. Then Tseipu 
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and Ms brother came, but his brother said "'It is right indeed to 
take a woman like that” and he abused him, and went ofl? 
without waiting for Tseipu. , Then' Muchiipiii said to Tseipii 
^‘Because I have looked upon you my eyes are big. Because 
I have spoken to you my mouth is pointed. Because I have 
waited' for you my legs are crooked”. Thus spoke Miichiipili 
to Tseipu, ■ Tseipu did not know Muchupili and took her away 
thinking she was Kawulipu. 

One day Tseipu took a bamboo shoot. The bamboo shoot 
had grown up from Kawulipu’s corpse. He did not know this 
and took it and gave it to Muchupili. "ftdxile she was cooking 
it the bamboo shoot spoke from the stew' pot ''May Muchupili 
die in childbirth” it said. Muchupili said to Tseipu "The food 
told me to die in childbirth”. He replied "If it really said that, 
thrown it away”. Muchupili then threw it on to the dirt heap. 
An orange tree grew’^ up from the dirt heap. On this tree much 
fruit was born. Tseipu divided the fimit amongst the villagers. 
One wnman got none, and said to Tseipu "Give me an orange”. 
He replied "There is one Httle one left; take it”. The woman 
took it and kept it in her basket. One day after she had gone 
to her fields the orange became Kawulipu and did the w^oman’s 
work for her. The woman returned and said to her neighbours 
"Even if I had nothing to eat I would give food to the person 
who has done my work— come”. The neighbours rephed that 
no one had done her work, and the woman remained ignorant 
of the person who had done her work. One day she pretended to 
go to her fields, but hid and watched. The orange became 
Kawulipu and got out of the basket and said "My father and 
mother are coming”. And swept the house. Then the woman 
came and caught Kawulipu who said "Twice or thrice have I 
died and again I live. Don’t handle me roughly”. 

Then Kawulipu and the woman stayed together. She 
didn’t allow Kawulipu outside the house, but kept her within. 

One day Tseipu was spinning tops with the boys, Kawulipu 
was weaving inside the house. When the boys’ tops came inside 
the house KawuHpu took them, but when Tseipu ’s top came 
inside she threw it outside. And it happened that Kawulipu 
had broken her thread and was knotting it and so did not see 
that Tseipu’s top had come inside. Then Tseipu came inside 
to fetch it. He saw Kawulipu and said "She is like my wife 
Kawulipu”. And he told the woman he would marry her. 
"What do you want for her ? ” he said. The woman said "Give 
me a pounding stick of shohusu and a pounding table of shohusu 
and then take her ”, Tseipu gave her the stick and the pounding 
table and took Kawulipu. 

One day Tseipu made a different path for Kawulipu to cut 
wood and a different path for Muchupili to cut wood. He did 
this and both went to cut wood. Kawulipu returned first. 
Muchupili came afterwards carrying her wood. Tseipu in order 
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to kill Miich-EpiM said to her Enter the konse backwards''. 
But Kawiilipn said “Enter the bouse frontwards". Muchupili 
heeded not the woman's words but obeyed her husband and 
entered backwards. Then Tseipu killed her, and from her 
corpse a^ Thumsu tree grew up. Erom this a ladder was made. 

One day Tseipu. went on an expedition. Tseipu said to 
Kawulipu “While I am away don’t enter the dhuli to take 
grain”. She obeyed his words and refrained from taking grain 
from the dhuli.. . 

But one day all the villagers said “Tseipu has taken a head 
and is coming hack. Go into the dhuli and get grain and brew 
liquor and wait for him Kawuiipu entered the dhuh but while 
climbing the ladder (of Thumsu) she fell. And thus she died. 
When Tseipu came he said to his mother “I told you not to 
let her enter the dhuli while I was away. Why did you do so ? '' 
To these words his mother replied “AU the villagers told her to, 
and so she went inside the dhuli”. Thus she answered Tseipu. 

One day Tseipu went to the house of Kawulipu’s father and 
mother. Kawuiipu was again in her parents’ house. Tseipu 
wanted to take her away but her parents said they would not 
let him keep her in his house. “If you want to take away a 
wax figure, then take her”, they said, “But if the sun is out, 
don't let her stay outside”. One day while Tseipu was at work 
the wax figure went outside. “I too will see what the sun is 
like”, she said as she went outside. But when the sun shone the 
wax became water. When Tseipu came he saw she had melted 
and had turned into a flower. 

And the name of this flower arisen from a human being is 
Napunaru. 


7. The Stoky oe the Bove and the Geeee Pigeon. 

Amikhi-ngo Achui pama 'tsa, 

Kaghe amikhingo achui pama pa 'za Kutuli keacheke. 
Amikhino akucho 'nu achuino amishiu 'nu ishi pike. Ike 
aza tiunichekelono, anu amikhivilo “Niye tiunicheake. O'phi 
aou yetsiini. Thanau ithena ichoeghelorfiiye ” pike. Ike achui- 
no tipa 'tsa chiluvepuziino thanau inaputhono ichoegheke. 
Achui 'phi aou yevetsupuzii “Noye akhati nikeghulo kino 
akhati meghi, i 'zhe Kutuli 'zhe ku, asii akelo, i ghachelonhye ” 
pi. Achuivilo pivekethiuno, amikhiye khetsuifiiye ipegheke- 
thiuno, pa 'nhyeba miti miti egheke. Ike amikhivilo pi “Kono 
ithena eghemoa. Achuino 'yeluvea. Noye apu 'zhe ku, timi 
'ti meghi ghi, timi puzokhu meghi. Ishi apu 'zhe ku egha- 
chelonhye” pike. 
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AttiikM-iigo ' Admi . ■ pama ’tsa» ; 

Poye and green pigeon the two words. 

. Kaghe ainiktiingo - achui ' pama pa ■ 'za , 
Once dove and green pigeon the two their ^ mother 
Kutuii keaclieke. Amiklimo akucho ’nu achalnO; 
Kutuli awaiting were. Dove . ..real ■ son ' green pigeon 
misMii .. ’nil, ' Ishi ■ pike. ■ ■, Ike' ' aza 

second son thus . it is said. ' But mother 
tiunichekeloBO,’ anii amlkMvilo „ “ Niye 

die going-continuing-having been son dove to ''I 

tiunicheake. ■■■■ O’phi aoii ■ yetslini, ■ Ttianau 

die go continuing am. Your body hands paint will. Morning 
ithena ichoeghelonhye ” pike. Ike achuioo tipa 

early arise come please ” said. But green pigeon these 

’tsa chiluvepuziino thanaa inaputhono ichoegheke. 

words heard having morning before dawn arose came. 

Achni ’phi aou yevetsupuzii “ Noye akhati 

Green pigeon body hands painted having You fruit 

Hike ’ghiilo kino akhati meghi, i ’zhe 

ripening day awaiting fruit picking, my name 

Kutuli ’zhe ku, asii akelo, i ghachelonhye ” 

Kutuli name calling, tree top at, me call keep on please ” 

pi. Aciiuivilo pivekethiuno, amikhiye khetsiinhye 

said. Green pigeon to saying after, dove sun 

ipeghekethiuno, pa ’nhyeba miti miti egheke. 

arising after, his eyes cleaning cleaning came. 

Ike amikhivilo pi “ Nouo ithena eghemoa. 

But dove to said ‘‘You early came not. 

Achuiuo ’yeluvea. Noye apu ’zhe ku, 

Green pigeon painted. You father’s name eailing, 

timi ’ti meghi ghi, timi puzokhu meghi. 

men’s grain peck even, men’s urine peck. 

Ishi apu ’zhe ku eghachelonhye ” piye. 
Thus father’s name calling cry keep on please ” said. 

Once the dove and the green pigeon were waiting for their 
mother Kutuli. The dove was the elder and the green pigeon 
the second one. So it is said. When their mother was about 
to die she said to her son the dove “I am on the point of death. 
I will paint all your body. Get up early in the morning and come 
to me please”. But the green pigeon heard this conversation 
and while it was yet dark rose and went to his mother. When 
she had painted his body she said ‘‘Wait for the day when the 
berries ripen and when you peck them call my name, the name 
Kutuli, from the tree top, I beg you call me”. She spake thus 

1 ' ' ' 
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to the green pigeon' and after sunrise the dove came cleaning 
Ms eyes. Then Ms mother said ‘‘You didn’t come early. The 
green pigeon has been painted. You must call your father’s 
name, you must feed on the grain of man and peck where he 
has made urine. And while you do this call your father’s name, 
I, beg. you”, , 


8. The Story of the capture of a Magic Bird. 

AzozM Kiigha khutsa. 

Kaghe timi lakino ampu lupuzii, anipuye pakilo paaveno, 
paye asliou alozhilimi sasii wuvepuziino akM kiithu pa’nipu ’kilo 
wumoVeke. Aghxilo lakino pana lozhimi alulo huake. Pa’nipu 
’iu ngo pana lozhimi ’lu kiighungo huake. Pa ’nipfuno alu 
mulachekelono Azozhi akimi anipfu kicheghisusii pa’shelo 
ilogheke. Pa ’nipfu azozhi hekbivepuzuno amhi phisiiwo, 
ayeghi chiino ayeku ’kwolo kwoveke. Ike pakimino tipathiuye, 
pa’nipfuno Azozhi keghalukegheunguno, pa’nipfu ’lau zhuni- 
shiake. Pano bawum pipuziino wucheaye pa’lozhilipfughi 
“Nighi bawuni” ipipuzu pa sasii wuve. Pano puzho wuni 
pipuziino pa sasii wuve. Pano “Azii ye wuni” pipuziino, 
wucheaye pa’lozhilipfughi “Niye azii yewuni” pa ’papfe sasii 
wuveke, Tohu, pa’lozMhpfumi asii ghewupuziino, asii laki 
akwolo shesii, atu laki ikisii ishipuziino pa ’kwo chitoi paatsiike. 
Tishi puziino paye angu pesiisii azouno powucheke. Alozhilip- 
funo poeghepuziino akwomi eghempilono akwo khalevepuzii pa 
’lozhipfu hake. Pa ’lozMpfu halunichekelono pa’lozMpfuno 
ilhei iloveke. Tilehino pa ’Idzhilipfuno pavilo amti musiike. 
“Aghiisii no kiigha lupeni ” ti pipuziino pa ’lozhilipfuye wuveke, 

Akilo eghepuziino pana ’nu laki ake. Tipauvilo “O’za 
okuzhoye kiuye Iho ani kya” ? Ti piake. Tilehino pa’nipfu 
eghepuziino pa ’kimivilo ti pike “Mono tosiilo nikilo eghechenke 
sha?” ti pike. Tilehino pano pa’mpfuviio “Mghe henguno 
hilauye ishi moake. ‘Ikuzho akevishi kiighiinacheni ake ’ ivilo 
pilo”. Ti pike. Pa ’nipfuno “Tishiaye, wuno alu mulaye ’kwo 
ashe kichiio ayeku kwolo ayeghi chuno paan’ke, hupuziino 
lulo”. Ti pike. Pano hugheke. AzozM ’mhi kuchopu azhino 
pewuvepuzuno laki agMke. Pano siiwupuziino awo kiikhuke. 
Awono pa papeke. Awokhu ilhecheveke. 

Aghiilo laki akekaono aina saake, Tilehino azozhi showii 
aghothu kukhuvepuzii agha lono mikheake. Timi kuchopuno 
ti pike “Issinaye nighothu kusM kegheungno ishi zhukevi anike 
la?” ti pipuziino timi kumtsiino aghothusii hupuziino huake. 
Akekao ’nipfuno timi lozhipuziino atiikauno hucheke. Veche- 
huvepuziino kuthoughe idewo aghothu ’sii vilo “Issinaye 
nighothu ’zhukevi” ti pipuziino panaghami totimi kumtsii pano 
saziikhave pike. 
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AzozM . " kiigha ktiutsa. 

Magic bird catching story. 

Kaghe timi lakino anipfu"' lupuzii, atiipfoye 

Once man one wife taken having, wife 
■ pakilo paaveno, paye ashou' alozMIim! ■ sastl 

bis house in ' ■ kept having, " he outside lover ' ' with 
wuvepuztliio' akhi kiitfiu pa’nipfii kilo wumoveke* 
gone having months three his wife’s house to went not. 
■Aghilio . iakino' pana lozhimi aiulo ' hnake. 

Bay one . their. gang’s field to went do vm. 

Pa’nipfa ■ . ’lu ngo ■ paaa ■ lozhimi , ’in ; kiighnngo hnake. 

His wife’s field and their gang’s field opposite were. 

Pa ’nipfuno alu mulachekelono Azozhi akimi 

His wife field work doing having magic bird husband 

anipfu kicheghisilsii pa’shelo ilogheke. 

wife struggling her unhold part of field entered. 

Pa ’nipfuye azozhi hekhivepnzilno amhi phisiivro, 

His wife magic bird killed having feather’s plucking, 
ayeghi chnno ayeku ’kwolo kwoveke, 

earth dug having field embankment below buried. 

Ike pakimino tipathiuye, pa’nipfuno Azozhi 

But her husband this after, his wife magic bird 

keghalukegheunguno, pa’nipfu ’lau zhunishiake. Pano 

catching for, his wife to see wanted. He 

bawuni pipuziino wucheaye pa’lozhilipfughi 

defecate go will said having going if his lover too 

*‘Nighi bawuni” i pipuzii pa sasii wuve, 

‘‘ I too defecate will go ” this said having him with went. 

Pano puzho wuni pipuziino pa sasii wuve. 

He urinate go wdll said having him with went. 

Pano “ Azii ye wuni” pipuziino, wucheaye pa 

He ‘‘ Water drink go will ” said having, going if his 

’lozhilipfughi “ Niye azii yewuni” pa ’pa 

lover too I ’water drink will ” his tracks 

pfe sasii wuveke. Tohu, pa lozhilipfum! 

picking up with went. In the morning, his lover 

asii ghewupuziino, asii laki akwolo shesii, atu 

wood cut having, wood one load in putting, stone 

laki ikisii ishipuziino pa ’kwo chitoi 

one picking up bringing thus having done her load full 

paatsilke. Tishi puziino paye angu pesiisli azouno 

kept. Thus having done he spear taking in front 

powucheke. Alozhilipfuno poeghepuziino akwomi 
fled went. Lover fleeing come having companions 
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egtiemplioiio . ■ 'akwo , ■ MialevepBzii " pa : ’lozhipfa 
come not having load thrown away having her lover 
hake. Pa ’lozhipfu haliuaichekeiono 

ehased. Her lover chase able going having 

palozhipfuno ilhei iloveke. Tilehino pa lozMlipfuno 

her lover dancing entered. Then his lover 

paviio amt! mnstlteke. Aghtlsii no ktigha lupeni” 

Mm to spittle spat at. Enemy you catch take" 

ti pipeztino pa Tozhilipfuye wuveke. 

this said having bis lover went. 

Akilo : eghepuzilno pana Mu Taki ake. Tipauvilo 

Home come having his son one was. Him to • 

O’za okuzhoye kiuye Iho anikya?” Ti 

Your mother you two what cooking are what Thus 

piake. Tilehino paMipfu eghepuzimo pa ’kimivilo ti 

said. Then his wife come having her husband to this 

pike “Nono tosiilo nikilo eghechenke shaP’V 

said '' You formerly our house to came whatT’ 

ti pike. Tilehino pano pa’nipfuvilo “ Nighe 

this said. Then he his wife to " I too 

henguno hilauye ishi^ m Ikuzho akevishi 

henceforth thus not. We two well 

kiighiinacheni ake ivilo pilo ”, Ti pike. Pa 
live together will continue me to say”. This said. His 
Mipfuno “ Tishiaye, wuno alu mulaye ’kwo 

wife " Thus being, gone having field hoed above 

ashe kichilo ayeku kwolo ayeghi chuno 

not hoed part mouth in boundary beneath earth dug having 
paanMe, hupuziino lulo”. Ti pike. Pano 

kept what is, gone having take”. This said. He 

hughuke. Azozhi ’mhi kuchopu azhino 

went down. Magic bird feathers all rats 

pewuvepuziino laki aghike. Pano sliwupuzilno 

thrown away having one remained. He brought having 
awo kuMiuke. Awono pa ’pa peke. Awoku 

pig touched. Pig his tracks picked up. Sow 

ilhecheveke. 
passed by. 

Aghiilo laki akekaono aina saake. Tilehino 

Day one chief all village took down. Then 

azozhi showii aghothu kukhuvepuzii agha lono 

magic bird taking boundary touched having jungle from 

mikiake. Timi kuchopuno ti pike “ Issinaye 

hid. Men all this said " The morn 
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nighotliu " kusM kegheiingno ishi zhukevianike la ? * ’ 


our boundary wby 
ti pipnziliio timi 

this said having men 

bupuztino huake 

touched having went . 

Ihozhipuzlino 
entertained having 
Vechehuvepnzilno 
Crossed gone having 
' vlio “ Issinaye 


thus - beautiful is . what f * 

kiimtsiino aghotlinsll ■ 
all boundary wood , fence 


Akekao 
Chief’s 
atiikaiiiio 
afterwards 
kuthoughe idewo 
again 

nighothu 


’nipfano tinil 

wife . . men 

liucheke, 

■went coiitiniied. 


returning 


to This morning our boundary 

pipuztisio, panaghami ' totimi 

said having his villagers women 

saziikhave . pike.' ■ 

enticed completely it is said. 


agliotlni , 
boundary 
’zhukovila ’’ ' 
beautiful is ” 
kumtsu 
all 


’sil 
wood 
' ti 
.this 
pano 
he 


Once a man who had taken to himself a wife kept his wdfe 
in his house and himself went abroad with his lover, and for 
three months did not go to his wife’s house. One day their 
gang went down to the fields. His wife’s field and that of the 
gang were opposite each other. While his wife was doing her 
cultivation a magic bird, for which the husband and wife 
struggled, entered the part of the field not hoed by the wife. 
The wife killed the bird, and plucked its feathers. She then 
dug, and buried them underneath the field embankment. 

Thereafter the husband desired his wife because she had 
caught the bird. But his lover, even if he wanted to answer 
Nature’s call would not leave him. If he said *'1 am going to 
get a drink of water”, on his way to get it his lover would say 
‘*1, too, will get a drink of water”, and would follow in his 
footsteps. 

To stop this one morning when his lover had gone to cut 
wood, he put wood in her basket and then filled it up with a 
stone. He then picked up his spear and ran off*. His loVer 
returned hurriedly before her companions, but soon threw away 
her basket and chased him. While chasing him, he appeared 
dancing. The woman then spat at him and said ‘‘May an enemy 
capture you and take you away ”. And with these words she 
left him. 

The man went to his house where his son was. To him he 
said ''What are you and your mother cooking?” Then his 
wife came and said to her husband "You have always come to 
my house before this, haven’t you ? ” The husband replied " From 
now on, I will reform. Say to me ‘We will live together’ ”. 
The wife answered "If that is the case, go and dig below the 
embankment, at the beginning of the unhoed part of the field, 
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above the part which has- been hoed. Go and bring what yon 
find there’’. The man then went dowm to the field. Rats 
had destroyed all the feathers except one. He brought this 
and touched a boar with it. The boar follow^ed in his footsteps. 
It even passed by a sow. 

One day the Chief took the whole of the village to his fields. 
Then the man took the charm and touched the boundary with 
it, and hid and w^atched from the jungle. Everyone said ''Why 
is our boundary so beautiful to-day?” And thereafter ail 
touched the fence as they passed by. The Chief’s wife w^ent 
by after entertaining her guests later on. She passed the fence, 
and then came back and said “To-day our fence is indeed 
beautiful”. 

Thereafter the man wais able to seduce all the women in the 
village, it is said. . 


9. The Time oe Sowing. 

Aghipiti ’Khi. 

Kaghelomi ni Simi ’tsa pinike. Inzhulo. Ni Simi aghipiti 
khi mtapuzuno, aghi khusuke. Aghi aloti siisumono acheke. 
Tipathiuno Kivighono tiniye akelono, pa ’nu Kashovilo ti pike. 
“Hiye tiniake, Timino aghi khusii amu noye aghi khusiikevelo. 
Ino aghothukw^olo eghamke. Tilehino aghi khusulo.” Ti 
pipuziino tiveke. 

Timino alu ivakhivepuziino ami su alu sapuziino, aghi 
Idiusupuziino amo za, tishi mu paye “I’puno ivilo piketsa luni” 
ti pipuziino keake. Kezhupahano “I’puye pano tivenike- 
gheunguno i pishike kya ? ” ti pipuziino aghipite pusiisii aghonolo 
iiocheke. Tilehino pa ’pu ’ghungno aghau ilhopuziino “Shoka 
pa ’pu Kivigho” ti pu egha ipegheke. Kuchokeno ti pipuziino 
aghi khuke. Kuthamino azhouno siivekeke aghi aloti siisiimono 
amu u hki pitike, Tigheunguno ni Simino Kasho aghi piti 
’khi kihipuziino aghi kbusiichenike. 

Aghipiti ’Khi. 

Seed time. 

Kaghelomi ni Simi ’tsa pinike. Inzhulo. 

Men of old we Sernas words seek wdll. Listen. 

Ni Simi aghipiti ’khi mtapuziino, aghi 

We Sernas seed time not knowdng having, rice 

khusiike. Aghi aloti susiimono acheke. 

sow^ed. Rice grains formed not having continued. 

Tipathiuno Kivighono tiniye ^akelono, pa ’nu Kashovllo 

Thereafter Kivigho die to being, his son Kasho to 
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ti pike. Niye 'tiniake. Timino ' agW Miiisti ' atnu, ' ' 

this said. ' I dying am. Men rice sowing althoiigli 

noye agM ■ kliiistikeveio. Ino aghothnkwolo eglianike. 
you rice sow don’t. ■ I ■, boundary below ' cry will. 
TileMno agM khuslilo Ti . . pipoziliio ' tiveke. 

Then rice sow”. . This said having died. • 

VTimino. alu , ivakhivepuzilno, ami sil, ' ale 

Men fields cut having, fire gmng, fields 

sapezilno, aglii k-husupezllno. amo za, 

cleaning, rice sown having, heaps of jungle thro wing away , 
tisM ; mo paye ■ “ I’pono ivilo piketsa ■ ' ' ' / 

thus although he “'My father me to spoken words 
Ion!” ' ti ' ■ ; pipuziino ' ■ keake. ; 

take will ” thus said having watching eontiniied. 
Kezhopahano “ I’poye pano tivenikegheungimo 

Watched in vain having ‘^My father he d^dng because of 
i pishike kya? ” ti pipuziino aghipiti pusilsu 
me deceived what?” this said having seeds carrying going 

aghonolo ilocheke. Tilehino pa ’pu ’ghongno 

resting place at came out. Then his father’s soul 

agliao ilhopuziino “ Shoka, pa ’po Kivigho ’’ 

bird become having “ Shoka, his father Kivigho ” 

ti pi egha ipegheke. Kochokeno ti pipuziino 

this saying crying emerged. True being this said having 
aghi kliuke. Kiithamino azhoono siivekeke aghi aloti 

rice sowed. Other men before sowed rice grain 

stistimono amu u liki pitike. Tigheunguno 

come out not having empty only germinated. This for 
ni Simino Kasho aghi piti ’khi kihipuziino 

w^e Sernas Kasho rice seeds time counted having 

aghi khusuchenike. 
rice sow keep on. 

I will tell you a story of our Serna ancestors. Listen. 

We Sernas did not know the time to sow and in spite of this 
sowed. The rice seeds kept on failing to form. Thereafter 
one Kivigho when he was about to die said to his son Kasho 
am dying. Although others may sow, don’t do so. I will 
call from below the boundary. Then sow”. He spake thus 
and died. 

Men cleared their fields, burnt them, cleaned them, sowed, 
and weeded them but in spite of this Kasho said “I will obey 
the words my father spake” and saying thus he waited. No 
sign came. '' Has my father because he died deceived me ? ” he 
said and carrying the seeds came to resting place. Then his 
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father’s soul which had become a bird said :'''Shoka, Ms father 
Kivigho”, and thus, speaking came, calling. Then indeed he 
sowed. Other men~the ones who had sown before— got grainless 
husks' which did not, open. And so, we Sernas continue to sow 
after counting the month when Kasbo’s grain germinated. 


10. The Story of the Were Tigers’ Village. 

Angshukogholhomi naghami ’tsa. 

Kaghelomi apu tive, aza tiveno atazu ’mi kini acheke. 
Akicheuye anipfu luveno aitiuye anipfu lumono pa’mu kilo 
acheke. Agliiilo lakino pama atazu ale shiake. Pa ’muno pa 
’tiikuzuviio wono ‘‘Akikhi stighelo” pike. Pa ’tiikuzuno wono 
pa’mu ’nipfuvilo pike ‘‘Imuno tipau siighelo” pike. Pa’mu 
’nipfuno “Noye kiu kua^nkya?” “Imuno tipau siighelo ” pike. 
Pa’mu Mipfuno anhyemogha kumtsii piyeke. ‘‘Hipau kuanike 
sha?” i pino anhyemogha kumtsii piyezhuke. Kumtsii ‘‘Ti 
kumoi” pike. Tilehino pa’mu ’nipfuno ’melo ideveke ‘‘Hi 
kuanike sha?” tipeno pa ’mo kukutsiike. “He ti kuanike” 
pike. Tilehino pa’chino pa ’kimivilo ti pike “Nono O’tiikiizu 
sasii ani piaye, ikuzho kumtsa amoi” pike. 

Tilehino pa ’nipfu ’tsa inpesiisii pa ’tiikiizu sasii amoniye, 
pa ’tiikiizuvilo ti pike “Koye hupa ’tho itiani kya ? ” pike. Pa 
’tiikiizu ti pike “Hupauye kaghe i ’pu ikuzho akiighii keghe ’la 
ke”. KuthougM pa’muno atho laki kicheno “Noye hupau 
’tho itiani ma ? ” pike “Hughi i ’pu ikuzho akikhi dauke ’la ke” 
ti pike. Atho kumtsii kiche piyeke. Kumtsii itiyeno atho 
lakiye mtake. TileMno pa’muno pa ’tiikiizu sasii aghalo 
itsu wuke. Pama ala mtake lau sasii wuno, pama alhe chuke. 
Pa’muno pa ’tiikiizuvilo “Noye mtazii ana chualo” pike. 

Pa ’tukiizuno pa ’muvilo “JSToye kusMye ana chumono ani 
kya? KogM chulo” ti pike. Pa’muno “Mye chumoi. O 
iildno chulo” ti peno kaake. Pa tiikiizuno pa’muvilo “Imu, 
noye kusMye kaani kya? ti pike. Pa’muno “Mye kumo 
shimomu kaanisMye kaanike”. Ti peno nguake. Tilehino 
pa’muno akiiziigha sowii pa ’tiikiizu kukhuveke. Pa ’tiikiizu 
tiLehi ziiawuveke. Pa’muno akhuku kiigha pesii asii ’zunglo 
paavetsuke, “I ’tiikiizuno zii ithougheno i kuaye nono pa 
putsalo” pike. Tipeno woveke. Pa ’tiikiizuno zii ithougheno 
pa’mu zhupahaveke. Tilehino pa ’zhta pa ’ngu kuchopu 
ikizhuke. Pa ’zhta ’laghi pa’ngu su kumtsii alhakuno chukha- 
vetsiino azhta liki, angu ’loti liki ikiluke. Tilehino pa’mu kuke 
“0 i ’mu”, ti pike. Akhukuno pa kwoke. Timino ti pike 
“Tiye i ’muno ’le kumo” ti pike. KuthougM pa’mu kuzhuke. 
Akhukuno pa kwoke. “Tiye i ’muno ’le kumo”. Tipeno pa 
liki aghasalo itsiicheke. * . 
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: Itsiiwo angskii ’khatibo iMuke. Timino angsbu 'klia-tibolo' 
ikunOj akljati Mioolwiake, TileHno angsbnno azMa kiigiapfe 
august kumtgbt pestst pa ’khatibolo egbeke. Timi ituloEO 
angslmno atsa pike ''Kiino i’kbatibolo ikii afcbati kho ebiian 
/kyal^' ti pike. Timino angsbuvilo ti pike “Kutbamino 
o’kbati kbo cbaugbikegbeunguno ino atsa peno o’kbati 
kbetstanike'\ , Ti pike.. Timino angsbuYilo “'0 i’st ino akbati 
' Ujo khttstniye o’ngu iM pukntstlo” ti pike. Angsbuiio 
pa'ngu iki pukutstke. Timino . angsbiiYilo “Ino akbati 
kbo pie o’bakbalo vesttstni. O^bakba Mzbie miikulo. O^nbyeti 
imivelo’’ pik®. Angsbuno abakba ^ mnknnOj anbyeti imiveke. 
Timino angn stwo' pa cheke. Cbeztveke. Tilebino angsbnno 
timivEo “Noye MnsMye' angu stwo icbeabi kya ? '' ' ti pike. 
Timino ti pike “1st angnpa ti. pike. “Itagbe ina' 

kboakelo akbati mnsbn laki anike. Ina angnno bekbttstniye 
.angn iki puknlo’’ ■ pike. Angsbnno pa'ngn iki ptiku - tstke. 
Timino angsbnvilo itagbe ' “ O^bakba. mnknlo o’nbyeti.imivelo'’ 
ti pike. ; Angsbuno abakha muknno, . anbyeti alloke imimono' 
ake. Timino angshuvEo “0 1 ’stye o’bakha kizhie mnkn 
mtano. ani. Yale. ' Ob i ’stye, anbyeti imi mtano ani. ■ Yale” 
ti pike.. Tilebino angsbuno pa’nbyeti alloke miveno pa ’bakba 
kizhie mukuke. : Timino angu stwo angsbu ’bakbalo ebesttstke. 
Angsbuye tive. ' Timiye mtsano ast kungu, nguake. Timino 
powuniye, angsbu ’pi vilo illukighike, Timino angsbu tfmpi 
kegbasbi “0 ist ino kumoi” ti pike.' Angsbuno tivekeke pa 
putsamo.. '.. : 

. 'TileMno^ a angsbu ’ngu stsu Kolaou nagham.i 

’pfuloipegbeke.;: 

Azt-kikilo timino angsbu ’ngu stwo azukiki sbokbavetstke. ■ 
Pa naghamino azu pbuinye hugbepuzuno, . azu:: kikilo azt 
kahano anike. Panaghami aina wuno angu lhapeke. Lhapemla. 
Timino itstake. Timino panagbamiYilo “Panaghami aina ist 
'’ngu :;lbapemlano ' ani. :;Yalo. ti pike “Nono kiu 

kuano; o :tstni... ■ Lbapevetstlo” ti- pike.- Tipeno' kumtst tipau 
pbuzbuke. ^ ■ ' Itumla.' . ' ' ' '■ . KutbougM ■ ' panaghami ainano angu 
■lhapeke. ' Lhapemla, - Timino' ti pike ' “Panaghami ainano ist 
’ngu Ibapemla ani Yale” ti pike. Tilebino akekaono “I’nu 
totimi Mni anike. Nono kitikiu lunishino lupeubye” pike. 
Tilebino timino egbeno angu Ibapevetsuke. 

Akekaono amkt sbeno pa’nu akucbo ’nbyemogba kumtst 
stwo pa ’kheu tsuno pa’nu akucboye anbyemogba pumono 
apeke. “Nono kiukiu lunisbeno, Mo” ti pike. Timino “Mye 
megbemi keke, i toikeu alhokesau luni” peno akekao ’nu akucbo 
luTeke. Tilebino “Tisbiaye, nono i’makesbiu shiniake” ti 
pike. 

Pa ’nipfuno akbwono pa kimivxlo piveke. “Ipuno, izano 
nono awo bekbilo piaye awo kumono, amini ke. Azbta kutbomo 
anike, Etzbezbe akeuye lukeno, akitilau stwo gbikbilo. Atst 
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hetbilo piaye ava ke. Azhta aMtaauno gMMjiio., Awn kekhifo 
piaye, aghacho ke, asii kiibano chocMIeveno azhta akitiiauno 
ghikhivelo’’ pike. 

Pangiino pavilo '‘Awo ghikhilo’’ pike. ‘"Azhta hekunitst 
akevi liM anike, kiukiu lunisheno luno ghikbilo’’ pike. Panguno 
azhta kizhie ikipfe pa ’makeshiu tsiike “Heno gliikhilo ’' pike. 
Pa ’makesMuno ti pike. “Niye azhtachi akitiiau luni” peno- 
akitilau luke. Panguno awo ghikbilo ayikaduno amini lhakha* 
veno paghlke. . Tiniino azhtachi siiwo , ayikadu micheveno' 
amini ghikbiveke. Panguno “Tino 'i’makeshiu shikepfu” pike. 

Tiiehino avango aghachongo ishi kumtsii ghikhiveke. 
Tiiehino pa ’nguno “Heno i’makeshiu shikepfu” ti pike, 

Eno aghiilo laki pa ’nguno aki shiake. Pa ’makeshiuvilo 
“Noye asakililo akiighu anike, kitilamu siikhukeveno ghesii- 
ghelo” pike. “Eno wochekeloye ami phono eghelo’' pike. Pa 
’makeshiuno akiighti ghepesusti wogheno akiibala lono mike- 
zhuke. Pahigimo ’ghamino kumtsiino angshu ilhono aki 
shiaghike. Ti ituluno aghau ide huno, ami pho piyeveno 
egheke. Kumtsii timi ilhoveno muchomi iakino pa khomhi 
kusiimlano aghike. Tiiehino Kolaou ’makeshiuno ituluveno 
nguake. Akekaono panaghami amuchouvilo ti pike. “Nono 
i ’makeshiu shiputha ani” tipino amuchou ghikhive pike. Pa 
’makeshiuno akiighii akhe laki ghesiiveke. Kolaouno pavilo 
“Akiighii khe kitila anike” ti pike. Pa ’nguno ’kilo pa ’make- 
shiuno aki molelo ikupuzii “Tishi piaye, naghami akuchopu 
egheno akughu lupelo” ti pipuziino akughii khe kokwotsuke. 
Pa ’naghamino lukhamoveke. Tiiehino akekaono ti pike “Heno 
i ’makeshiu shikepfuke” pike. 

Tipathiuno apu azano angshu sheno timi tsiino aou akupu 
loti akukhuno ghono pano nu tsiicheke. Pa ’kimivilo pimono 
kusiiwono chucheke. Aghiilo Iakino pa ’makeshiuno pa ’nguno 
’kilo iziiwuke. Tilehighi timi aou loti akupu loti akukhuno 
ghono tsiiphuwuke. Pa ’makeshiuvilo ti pike. “Koye alalo 
hezhukeveno siiwo ni ’nga tsiilo” pike. Pano alalono hezhuke, 
timi ’ou lotingo ’kupu loti ishi aghike. Tiiehino ituluno 
pa’nipfu tsiike. Pa’nipfuno timi kupuloye timi ’ou loti ikipfe 
siisii “Ipimo agholi ghumiighii, i ’zano ’gholi ghumiighii” 
tishi tipeno chuake. Pakimino itiveno pa ’nipfuvilo ti pike. 
“Angshu iUio i piyelo” ti pike. Pa ’nipfuno “Mye ilhomoi” 
pike. Kuthoughi pa ’kimino panipfuvilo “Angshu ilhono i 
piyelo” pike. Tiiehino pa ’nipfuno pa ’kimivilo “Tishiaye 
shohusii kiiba ape laki, thumsii kiiba laki ishi phueghelo” pike. 
Pa ’kimino pa’nipfu ’tsa inimono thumsii ape laki shohusii 
kiiba laki ishi phuegheke. Pa ’nipfuno pa ’kimivilo ti pike. 
“Ino angshu ilhokeloye, noye amkhalo ikhwono, ino ilhei 
kiighaye noye asii kiiba siiwo i chochilelo pike. “Eno atiikauye 
akuu paghe i’bakhalo vesutsiilo, tipathiuno awuti siiwo i ’bakhalo 
vesutsiilo” pike. 
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PaMiniiio : panipfii'tsa inimoiio," awuti paghe, pa 'nipfu 
’bakhalo vesiitsiike. Aknnixo atiikasM tsiike. Awuti, cliiipiisil 
asM okuBi sMwuveno pa ’kimi tsiichuve pike. Tisheno at-otiii 
pa 'pu pa 'za ’kilo wave pike. 


Ajugsliuikoghoiliomi naghami ’tsa. 
Tiger becoming men’s villagers words. 


Kaghelomi apu tive, aza tiveno atazu 
Men of old father died, mother died having brothers 
’nai .kin! acheke.' Akicheuye .■ anipfu ' Inveno ': : 

men two were. Elder wife taken having 

aitinye aaipfii Inmono pa’mu kilo 

younger wife taken not having his elder brother’s house in 
acheke. Aghulo iakino pama atazu ale 

was. Day one the two brothers granary 

sMake. Pa ’muno pa tiikiiziivilo 

making were. His elder brother his younger brother to 

wono “ Akikhi sughelo ” pike. Pa 

gone having “ Tying bamboo bring” said. His 

’tilklizuno wono pa’mn ’nipfnvilo 

younger brother gone having his elder brother’s wife to 
pike “Imuno tipau siighelo” pike, 

said ‘‘ My elder brother this bring ” said. 


Pa’mu ’nipfuno “ Noye kiu kua’n kya ? ” 

His elder brother’s wife “ You what asking are what ? ” 

“ Imuno tipau siighelo” pike. Pa’mu 

‘‘ My eider brother this bring ” said. His elder brother’s 

’nipfuno anhyemogha kumtsu piyeke. “ Hipau kuanike 

wife things all showed. ** This asking are 

sha?’’ i pino anhyemogha kumtsu piyezhuke. 

what ? ” this said having things all showed. 

Kumtsu “Ti kumoi” pike. Tilehino pa’mu 

AU ‘‘ This not ” said. Then his elder brother’s 

’nipfuno ’melo ideveke “Hi kuanike sha?” 

wife’s mind turned ‘‘ This asking are what ? ” 

tipeno pa ’mo kukutsuke. “He ti 

this said having her nakedness exposed. This 

kuanike ” pike. Tilehino pa’chino pa 

asking am” said. Then his sister-in-law her 

’kimivilo ti pike “ None o’tukuzu sasil 

husband to this said “ You your younger brother with 
an! piaye, ikuzho kumtsa amoi” pike, 

are saying, we two together stop will not ” said. 
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■ ' ■ : TiieMno pa ’nipfu ’tsa inpesllsti pa ’tlikiizu : ' 

Then ■■ ■ Ms .wife’s words heeding ■ Ms younger brother 
sasli amoniye, ■ pa ’tiikiizavilo ti . pike ^‘ Noye 

with stop not to, his younger brother to this said You 
hupa ^tho itiani kya?” pike. Pa ’tliktlzu 
that hill know what ? ” said. His younger brother 


ti pike “ Hnpauye kaghe !;, ’pu ikuzho aktighti 

this said ''That . ^ once . my father , we two leaves 

keghe la ke.” , Kuthonghi pa’miino atho 

cutting road was.” Again his elder brother hill 

laki . kicheno ■ ■ “Noye hupau ’tho itiani ma? ” 

one pointingout ‘'You that hill know what?” 

pike : “ Hugiii , i . ' . ’pu. ; ikuzho akikhi dauke 

said " That too my father we two tying bamboo cutting 

la ke ” ti pike. Atho kumtsli kiche piyeke. 

road was ” this said. Hills all pointing out showed. 


Kumtsii itiyeno atho lakiye mtake. Tilehino 

All known having hill one knew not. Then 

pa’muno pa ’tiikiizu sasii aghalo 

his elder brother his younger brother with jungle to 

itsii wuke. Pama ala mtake lau sasii 

stooping went. The two road not known direction together 
wuno, pama alhe chuke. Pa’muno 

gone having, the two cold food ate. His elder brother 


pa ’tiikiizuvilo “Noye mtazu ana chualo ” 

his younger brother to " You quickly rice eat ” 

pike. , 
said. . 

Pa ’tukiizuno pa ’muvilo “ Noye 

His younger brother his elder brother to " You 


kushiye ana chumono ani 

why rice eaten not having are 
chulo ” ti pike. Pa’muno 
eat ” this said. His elder brother 


kya? 
what ? 
“ Niye 
"I 


Nogh! 
You too 
chumoi. 
eat won’t. 


O likino chulo” ti peno kaake. Pa 

You only eat this said having wept. His 

tukiizuno pa’muvilo “ Imu, noye kushiye 

younger brother his elder brother to " Brother, you why 
kaani kya?” ti pike. Pa’muno “Niye 

crying are what ? ” this said. His elder brother " I 

kunio shimomu kaanishiye kaanike”. 

nothing done not although cry to wishing crying am 

Ti peno nguake. Tilehino pa’muno 

This said having sat. Then his elder brother 
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akiizliglia : sowt pa ’tilkiizii kiiMiiiYeke. 

sleeping cliarm bringing Ms younger brother touched. 

Pa ^tilkiizu tiletii zllawiiveke. Pa’meno 

His younger brother then sleep went. His elder brother 

al^uku Mgha pesll asii ’zenglo paavetstke. 

lice catching carrying tree fork in kept. 

1*1 ^tfiktlzuno , zli ithougheno 1 knaye nono 

*lMy younger brother sleep getting up me caffing you 
pa piitsalo” pike. Tlpeno ' wo¥eke. Pa 

him answer ’’ said. This said having went. His 

^ttlkiizuno ztl itliougheno pa’mu 

younger brother sleep getting up his elder brother 
zhupatiaveke. TileMno pa ’zhta pa ’ngu kuctiopu 

saw was not. Then his dao his spear ail 
ikizhuke. Pa ’zhta ’laghi pa’ngu sii kumtsli 

seized saw. His dao handle his spear shaft all 


aibakuno 

chukbavetsiino 

azhta bki, 

angu 

’loti 

liki 

ants 

eaten all having 

dao only, 

spear 

head 

only 

ikiluke. 


Tilehino 

pa’mu 


kuke 

» 6 

pick up was able. 

Then 

his elder brother 

called 

“0 

i ’mu”, 

. ti 

pike. Al^ukuno pa 

kwoke. Timino 


my brother tMs said. Lice him answered. Man 

ti pike “ Tiye i ’muno ’le kumo” ti 

this said ‘‘This my brother’s voice not’’ this 

pike. Kuttioiighi pa’mu kuzhuke, A^ukuno pa 

said. Again his brother called. Lice him 

kwoke, “ Tiye i ’muno ’le kumo”. 

answered. “ This my brother’s voice not 

Tipeno pa liki aghasalo itsiicheke. 

This said having he alone jungle in hiding went. 

Itsilwo angshu ’khatibo ituluke. Timino 

Hiding going tigers fruit tree got. Man 

angshu ’khatifooio ikuno, al^ati l^ochuake, 

tiger’s fruit tree up ascended having, fruit plucking ate. 
Tilehino angshuno azhta kiighapfe angusii kumughil 

Then tiger dao seizing spear decorated 

pesiisti pa ’khatibolo egheke. Timi itulono 

carrying his fruit tree to came. Man got having 

angshuno atsa pike “ Kuno i’Wiatibolo 

tiger words spake “ Who my fruit tree up 

iku akbati kho chuan ’kya?” ti pike, 

ascending fruit plucking eating is what ? ” this said, 

Timino angshuvilo ti pike “ Kiithamino o’Miati 

Man tiger to this said ‘‘ Others your fruit 
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Mio cfiwagMkegiieuiigiino ino atsa peno 

plucking eating because of I words spoken having 

o’^ati khetsilanike T1 pike. Timino angslmviio ' 

your fruit guarding am.” This said. Man tiger to 
*> O' fsti ino aMiati . khiltstiniye 

O ■ my grandfather I fruit plucking give to ' 
o’ngu ikipukutsiilo ti pike. Angskuno 

your spear hand up ” this said. Tiger ■ 

pa’ngu ikipukutsilke, Timino angskiivilo “ Ino aMatl 

his spear handed up. Man tiger to ‘'I fruit 

kho pie o’bakhaio vestitsiim. O’bakha 

plucking taking your open mouth in throw will. Your mouth 
kizhie mukulo, O’nhyeti imivelo” pike. Angshuno 

big open. Your ej^es close ” said. Tiger 

abakha mukuno, anhyeti imiveke. Timino angu 

mouth opened having, eyes closed, Man spear 

siiwo pa cheke. Ghezliveke. Tilehino angshuno 

taking him pierced. Missed. Then tiger 

timivilo “ Noye kiushiye angu siiwo i chea’n 

man to “You why spear taking me piercing are 

kya ? ti pike. Timino ti pike “ Isii 

what ? ” this said. Man this said “ My grandfather’s 

angupa muduli” ti pike. “ Itaghe ina 

spear slippery” this said. “Again I 

khoakelo akhati mushu laki anike. Ina anguno 

plucking place at fruit small one is. I spear with 

hekhiitsiiniye angu ikipukulo ” pike. Angshuno 

hit to spear hand up ” said. Tiger 

pa’ngu ikipukutsiike. Timino angshuvilo itaghe 

his spear handed up. Man tiger to again 

O’bakha mukulo, o’nhyeti imivelo” ti pike. 

“ Your mouth open, your eyes close ” this said. 

Angshuno abakha mukuno, anhyeti alloke imimono 

Tiger mouth opened having, eyes well closed not 

ake. Timino angshuvilo “ O i’siiye o’bakha 

was. Man tiger to “0 my grandfather your mouth 

kizhie muku mtano ani. Yale, Oh i 

big open not knowing are. Booh, Oh my 

’siiye, anhyeti imi mtano ani. Yale ” 

grandfather, eyes close not knowing are. Booh ” 

ti pike. Tilehino angshuno pa’nhyeti alloke 

this said. Then tiger his eyes well 

miveno pa ’bakha kizhie mukuke. Timino angu 

closed having his mouth big opened. Man spear 
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■stiwo 'angshu ’bakhalo chesiitslike, Aagshuye tive. 
taking tiger's month in , threw. Tiger ' died. 

'Timiye miisano ■ asii ' kungu ngnake. Tlmino 

Man feared having ' tree above ■ sat. Man 

powunlye, angshu ’pi " vllo illukighike, Tlmino 

iee to, tiger's body in direction of fell. Man 

angsliii ti’mpi keghasW “O isti 

tiger died not having thinking ‘‘0 grandfather 

ino kemoi” ti pike. Angslmno tivekeke pa 
I not”. this ...said. Tiger .died having him. 

.pntsamo.' . . ' . ' 

.answered not, 

Tilehino angshu ’zhta angshu ’ngu siisii Kolaon 

Then tiger's dao tiger’s spear taking Eolaon’s 

naghami ’pfulo ipegheke. 
men village to came out. 

Azii kikilo timino angshu ’ngu siiwo aziikiki 

Spring in man tiger’s spear taking spring 

shokhavetsuke. Pa ’naghamino azii phuniye 

blocked up. His villagers water carry to 

hughepuzuno, azii kikilo azii kahano anike. 

gone down having, spring in water not was. 

Panaghami aina wuno angu Ihapeke. 

His villagers all gone having spear drew out. 

Lhapemla. Timino itsiiake. Timino panaghamivilo 

Draw out could not. Man watched. Man his villagers to 
“Panaghami aina isn ’ngu 

“ His villagers all my grandfather’s spear 

lhapemlano ani. Yalo. Kolaouno ti pike 

drawn out not having are. Booh. Kolaou this said 

“None kiu kuano o tsiini. Lhapevetsiilo ” 

“You what asked having to you give will. Draw out ” 
ti pike. Tipeno kumtsii tipau phuzhuke* 

this said. This said having all this attempted. 

I tumla . Kuthoughi panaghami ainano angu Ihapeke . 
Couldn’t. Again his villagers all spear drew out. 

Lhapemla. Timino ti pike “ Panaghami ainano 

Draw out couldn’t. Man this said “ His villagers all 
isii ’ngu lhapemla ani.. Yale” ti 

my grandfather’s spear draw out can’t are. Booh ” this 

pike. Tilehino akekaono “ I’nu totimi kini 

said. Then chief “My children women two 

anike. Nono kiukiu lunishino lupenhye”^^ 

are. You whichever take wished having take please” 
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pike. Tilehino 

timino 

egheno 

angn 

said. ^ Then 

man 

come having 

spear 

lhapevetstike. 
ffrew out. 




Akekaono amkii 

sheno 

pa’nu 

akiicho- 


Chief plan made having his daughter real 
’nhyemoglia kumtstl siiwo pa ’ktieu , tslino 
clothes all taking his servant given to having, 

pa’nii aknctioye ’ anhyemogha pumono 

his daughter real clothes worn not having' 

apeke. Nono kiukiii ^ lunisheno, Mo’’ ti 

was. “ You whichever take wished having, take” this 
pike. Timino “ Nlye .meghem! keke, 1 toikeu 

said. Man “ I poor man am, me like which is 

alhokesan loni” peno akekao ’nu akucho 

bad one take will ” said having chief’s daughter real 

luveke, TiieMno “Tishiaye, nono i’makesWii 

took. Then “ Thus being, you my son-in-law 

shiniake” ti pike, 
become will ” this said. 

Pa ’nipfuno akhwono pa kimivilo piveke. 

His wife secretly her husband to said. 

“ Ipuno, izano nono awo heybiilo piaye 

My father, my mother you pig kill saying if 

awo kumono, amini ke. Azhta kntliomo anike. 


pig not, 

wild boar 

is. Daos 

many 

are. 

Kizhezhe 

akeuye lukeno. 

akitilau 

siiwo 

Big ones 

which are taken not having, little one 

taking 

ghikhilo. 

Atsu heMiilo 

piaye 

ava ke. 

Azhta 

km. 

Dog kill 

saying 

bear is. 

Dao 

akitilauno 

ghikhilo. 

Awu 

hekhilo 

piaye, 

little with 

kill. 

Fowl 

kill 

saying, 

aghacho 

ke, asu kiibano chochileveno 

azhta 


hornbill is, stick forked propped off having dao 
akitilauno ghiMiivelo ” pike, 
small with kill ” said. 

Panguno pavilo ‘‘Awo gMMilo” pike. 

His father-in-law him to “ Pig kill ” said. 

“ Azhta hekumtsii akevi liki anike, kinkiu 

“ Daos all these good only are, whichever 

Innisheno luno ghi^ilo ” pike, 

take wished having taken having kill ” said. 

Panguno azhta kizhie ikipfe pa ’naakeshiw 

His father-in-law dao big picking up his son-in-law to 
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tsftke 

gave 

ti 

this 


‘‘Heno . .gMMiilo” pike. Pa ■ 'makesMuiio 
This with kill ’’ said. His soE-in-law ■ 

pike. . /‘ Niye azhtacM akitilau luiii’’ 

said. I small dao little one take wiE 


peno y ' akitilau lake. Fanguno' awo ghikhilo 

said having little one took. His father-in-law pig kil 
piaye ayikaduno amiiii Ihakhaveno pagliike. 

saying iron bar with wild boar shut up having kept. 
Timiii.0 azhtaclii stiwo ayikadu midieveno atnlni 
Man little dao taking iron bar cut having wild boar 
gMkhiveke. Pauguno ‘‘Tino I’niakesMu 

killed. His father-in-law '' This my son-m-law' 

shikepfu” pike, 
make is fit ’’ said. 


Tilehino avaugo aghachongo ishi kumtsil 

Then bear and hornbill thus all 

^hikhiveke. Tilehino pa ’nguno “ Heno i’makeshiu 

killed. Then his father-in-law ‘‘ This my son-in-law 


shikepfu ” ti pike, 
make fit to this said. 


Eno aghiilo laki pa ’nguno aki shiake. 

And day one his father-in-law house making was. 

Pa ’makeshiuvilo “Noye asakililo akiighu anike, 

His son-in-law to ‘^You thicket in leaves are, 


kitilamu sii^ukeveno ghesiighelo ” pike. “ Eno 

little although torn not having cut bring ” said. And 

wochekeloye ami phono eghelo” pike, 

going fire -caused to smoke having come ” said. 

Pa ’makeshiuno akiighii ghepesusii wogheno 

His son-in-law leaves cutting bringing come having 

aktihaia lono mikezhuke. Pa’nguno 

below village from hid watched. His father-in-law 

’ghamino kumtsuno angshu ilhono aki 

all tiger become having house 

Ti ituluno aghau ide huno, 

This seen having jungle returning gone having, 

piyeveno egheke. Kumtstt tlmi 


villagers 
shiaghike. 
making were, 
ami pho 


AU 


fire cause to smoke shown having came 
iihoveno muchomi lakino pa 

become having old man one his 

kustimlano aghike. Tilehino 

hid not having been able was. Then 

’makeshiuno ituluveno nguake, Akekaono 

son-in-law seen having sat. Chief 


men 
’shomh! 
tale 

Kolaou 
Kolaou’s 
panagham! 
his villager 
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.ainBctioiivilo ti pike. “ Nono i ’makesMii 

old man to this . said. , ' ‘‘ You my son-in-law 

.shiputtia an!” . tipino amuchou ghilAive 

shaming are'’ this said having old man killed 

pike. Pa ’makeshiuno akilghil akhe: lak! 

said. His son-in-law leaves load one 

ghestiveke. Kolaonno pavilo “ Aktlglitl ktie kttila 

cutting brought. Kolaou him to Leaves bundle small 

•anike” tl pike. Pa ’nguno 'kilo pa 

is" this said. His father-in-law’s house in Ms 

'makesMuno aki molelo ikupilzu '‘Tisfil 

son-in-law house top on climbed having ^‘'This 
piaye, naghami akuchopu egheno aktiglili lupelo ” 

saying, villagers all come having leaves open " 

tl pipuzilno akiighll khe kokwotstike. Pa 

this said having leaves load opened. His 

'naghamino lukhamoveke. Tilehino akekaono ti 
villagers take all could not. Then chief this 

pike “Heno i’makeshiu shikepfuke " pike. 

.said ‘‘This my son-in-law make fit was" said. 

Tipathiuno apu azano angshu sheno 

This after father mother tigers become having 
timi tsiino aou akupu loti akutouno 

man bitten having hands toes raw 

ghono pano nu tsticheke. Pa 

wrapped having their daughter gave kept on. Her 

'kimivilo pimono kusiiwono chuclieke. Aghiilo 

husband to said not having hiding ate kept on. Day 

lakino pa 'makeshiuno pa ’nguno 'kilo 

one his son-in-law his father-in-law’s house to 

iziiwuke. Tilehighi timi aou ’loti akupu ’loti al^khuno 

travelled. Then too men’s fingers toes raw 

ghono tsiiphuwuke. Pa ’makeshiuvilo 

wrapped having give carrying went. His son-in-law to 

ti pike. Noye alalo hezhukeveno siiwo 

this said. '' You road by gazed on not having taking 

ni ’nga tsiilo ’’ pike. Pano alalono hezhuke^ 

our daughter give to " said. He road from gazed on, 

timi ’ou ’lotingo ’kupu ’loti ishi aghike. Tilehino 

man’s fingers and toes thus were. Then 

ituluno pa’nipfu tsiike. Pa’nipfuno timi 

seen having his wife gave to. His wife man’s 

kupuloye timi ’ou ’loti ikipfe slisil “ Ipuno 

toes man’s fingers taking while "" My father’s 
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gtiuiiilighfi, 

cruncliable, 


agtioli 
gifts ■ 
tishi tlpeno 
thus said having 


1 ’zano 
my mother’s 
chuake, 
ate. 


pa 

.his 


’nipfuvilo 
wife to . 


pike 

said. 


,piyelo ” ■ 
show to ” 
iihomoi ” ■ 
become wiil not ” 


ti 

this 

ti pike, 

this said. 

pike, 
said. 


’ghol! 
gifts 
PakimiBO 
Her husband 
Angshu ilho 


ghumfiglit ” 
crunchable’’ 
itiveno 
known having 
1 


become having me 


’BipfOBO 

wife 


pa 

her 


“Niye' 
‘‘I- ■ 
’kimino 
husband 

piyelo ” 
show to ” 


Tiger 
Pa 
His 

Kuthoughi 
Again 

panipfiivilo , ‘ ‘ Angshu ilhono i 

his wife to '' Tiger become having me 

pike. Tilehino pa ’nipfuno pa ’kimivilo “ Tishiaye 

said. Then his wife her husband to Thus being 

shohusli kiiba ape laki, thumsii ktiba 

shohusii forked sticks load one, thumsii forked stick 

laki ishi phueghelo ” pike. Pa ’kimino pa’nipfu 
one thus carrying come ” said. Her husband his wife’s 

’tsa inmono thumsii ape laki shohusii 

words heeded not having thumsti load one shohusii 


’nipfuno 

wife 


pa 

her 


kiiba laki ishi phuegheke. Pa 

forked stick one thus carrying came. His 

’kimivilo ti pike. “ Ino 

husband to this said. I 

amkhalo ikhwono, ino 

ceiling to ascended having, I 
asii kiiba siiwo i 

stick forked taking me 

atiikauye akuu paghe 

first gmger first my mouth in throw, 

tipathiuBO awuti siiwo i ’bakhalo vesiitsiilo ” 

thereafter small fowl taking my mouth in throw ” 

pike. 

said, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


• angshu 

ilhokeloye, 

noye 

tiger 

becoming, 

you 

ilhei 

kiighaye 

noye 

jumping 

catching 

you 

chochilelo 

pike. 

‘‘Eno 

prop off 

said. 

And 

i ’bakhalo 

vesiitsiilo, 


p anipfu ’tsa inmono , 

his wife’s w'ords heeded not having, 

pa ’nipfu ’bakhalo vesiitsiike. 


Pakimino 
Her husband 

awuti P^^be 

small fowl first his wife’s mouth in threw. 

Akuuno atiikashi tsiike. Awuti chupusii ash! 

Ginger after gave. Small fowl eating flesh 

chuni shiwuveno pa ’kimi tsiichuve pike, 

eat wished having her husband bite ate said. 
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Tislieiio atotiii pa ’pu pa ’za ^kilo 

Thus woman her 'father her mother^s house tO'^ 

wuve ' pike, 
went' said. 

Long ago there were two brothers whose father and mother 
had died. The elder took unto himself a wife, and the younger: 
remained unmarried in his brother’s house. One day the two 
brothers were making a granary. The elder went to the younger 
and said, ** Bring tying bamboo”. Accordingly the younger; 
went to his brother’s wife and said, ^'My brother told me to bring 
this”. His wife said, ''What are you asking for ? ” "My elder 
brother told me to bring this” was the reply. The wife showed 
him all her goods, saying ^‘Is it this that you want indeed?” 
To all "It is not” was the answer. Then the wife got angry, 
and said, "Is it this you want?” and exposed her nakedness. 
"That is what I am asking for” replied the younger. There- 
upon his sister-in-law said to her husband, "If you and your 
brother live together, we two must separate.” 

Thereupon the elder heeded his wife’s words and said to his 
brother, "Do you know that hill ? ” "That is the path by which 
our father and I used to go to cut jungle leaves” was the reply. 
Again the elder pointing out a hill said, "Do you know that Mil ? ” 
"That too is the path by which my father and I used to cut 
bamboo for tying” was the reply. The elder brother pointed 
out all the hiUs, and there was one that the younger knew not. 
Then the elder went with his brother into the jungle and they 
together took the road that the younger knew not, and the two 
ate their cold meal. The elder said to his brother, "Eat up your 
rice quickly”. The younger replied, "Why are you not eating 
yourself 1 You too eat your rice.” The elder said, "I will not 
eat. You only eat” and saying this he wept. The younger 
said, '‘Brother, why are you weeping?” The elder replied, 
"Though I have done notWg, I am weeping for the sake of 
weeping” and saying this he remained sitting. 

Then the elder took a charm to cause sleep and touched his 
brother, whereupon his brother fell asleep. Then the elder 
caught and brought hoe, and put them in the fork of a tree and 
said, "Should my brother awake from slumber and call me, you 
are to answer”. Whereupon he departed. 

The younger awoke, and, behold, his brother was not. Then 
he took up and examined his dao and his spear, and the handle 
of his dao and the shaft of his spear had been all eaten by ants. 
Only the dao itself and the head of the spear was he able to lift 
up. Then he called "Oh, my brother”, and the lice replied. 
And the man said, "That was not my brother’s voice ” ; again he 
caUed, again the lice replied ; and again he said, "That was not 
my brother’s voice Thus he spoke and went by stealth 
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„ throGgii the Jungle. And going he came upon a fruit tree 
belonging to a tiger. And the man climbed the fruit tree and 
plucked and ate the fruit. Then the tiger, seizing his dao and 
taking his spear, came to his fruit tree. The tiger saw the man 
and said, ‘'"Who has cMmbed my fruit tree and is plucking and 
eating my fruit?’’ The man replied, “Because, others plucked 
and ate your fruit, I took counsel with myself and am guarding 
your fruit And he said to the tiger, “Grandfather, I am pluck- 
ing fruit to give to you. Go, take up your spear, and hand it up 
to me”. Thus he spake, and the tiger handed bim Ms spear. 
And the man said to the tiger, “I throw into your mouth 
the fruit that I have plucked. Open widely your mouth. Close 
tightly your eyes”. Thus he spoke and the tiger opened his 
mouth and shut his eyes. The man took the spear and hurled 
it. He missed. Then the tiger said, “Why did you take and 
hurl the spear at me ? ” The man said, “Grandfather, the spear 
was slippery” ; and again, “From where I am plucking fruit, is 
one small fruit. That I may hit it with the spear, hand up the 
spear”. The tiger handed up and gave him the spear. And 
again the man said, “Open your mouth and shut your eyes”. 
Thus he spake, and the tiger opened his mouth but Ms eyes 
were not tightly closed. The man said to the tiger, “Grand- 
father, is it that you know not how to open wide your mouth ? 
Booh ! Is it that you know not how to close tight your eyes ? 
Booh 1 ” Then the tiger closed tightly Ms eyes, and opened widely 
Ms mouth . The man hurled the spear into the open mouth . The 
tiger died. The man through fear remained above in the tree. 
The man, while tr 3 dng to escape, fell on the tiger. TMnking 
the tiger had not Med, he cried, “Grandfather, it’s not me”. 
But the tiger was dead and answered not. 

Then he took the tiger’s dao and his spear and came to 
the village of Kolaou. At the spring the man took the tiger’s 
spear and blocked up the spring. The villagers came to carry 
water, and, lo, the water in the spring was not. 

Then allcthe^ villagers came and tried to pull out the spear. 
They failed. The man remained Mding. Then he said to the 
villagers, “All the villagers of my grandfather’s village can’t 
puli out Ms spear. Booh to you ”. Then in the presence of the 
villagers, the chief said, “^P^atever you ask, that will I give. 
Pull it out ”. He spoke thus and all tried. They failed. Again 
all the villagers tried to pull it out. They failed. And the 
man said, “All the villagers cannot pull out my grandfather’s 
spear. Booh to you”. Then the cMef said, “I have two 
daughters. Take the one whom you desire”. After he had 
spoken the man came and pulled out the spear. 

Now the chief planned and took all the clothes of his real 
child and gave them to Ms servant, and his real child remained 
without clothes and beads. The cMef said, “Take wMchever 
you desire” ; and the man replied, “I am a poor man, and so will 
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take the one Mke me, the' bad one’’. - He spake and took the chief ’s ' 
trae daughter. And when he did so the chief said,' If that ' is 
the case, you will become my son-in-law 

- Now his wife said secretly to her husband, '"If my father 
and mother tell you to kill a pig, it is no pig. It is a wild boar. 
There are many daos. Leave' the ones that are big, take' the 
smallest and kill it. If they tell you to kill a dog, it is a bear. 
Kill it with the small dao. . If they tell you to kill a fowl, it is ' 
a hornbilL . Ward it off with a forked stick, and kill it with 
the small dao”. She spake thus. 

The father-in-law said, ''Kill a pig ”, and again, "Amongst ail 
these daos there are good ones only. Take your choice and kill 
it”. Then the father-in-law took a big dao and gave it to him, 
saying, "With this, kill it”. But the son-in-law said, "I wiU 
take the little dao”, and with these words he took the little dao. 
His father-in-law, although he said "Kill the pig”, was keeping 
a wild boar shut up behind an iron bar. The man came and out 
the iron bar with the small dao and killed the boar. His father- 
in-law said, "This man is fit to be my son-in-law 

In the same way he killed the bear and the hornbill, and 
his father-in-law again said, "This man is fit to be my , 
son-in-law 

And one day his father-in-law was building a house. He 
said to his son-in-law, "Cut and bring leaves from the thicket 
of thorns without tearing them at all, and on your way back 
kindle a fire as a signal”. His son-in-law went and cut the 
twigs and hid and watched from below the village. All his 
father-in-law’s men had become tigers and were building the 
house. After he had seen this he went back to the jungle and 
lighted a fire as a signal and returned. All had become men 
again except one old man who was unable to hide his tail. 
Then Kolaou’s son-in-law saw it and remained seated. The 
chief said to the villagers and to the old man, "You are shaming 
my son-in-law”, and with these words he killed the old man, it 
is said. His son-in-law had brought a load of leaves. Kolaou 
said to him, "The bundle of leaves is small”. His son-in-law 
thereupon climbed up to the top of his father-in-law’s house 
and said, "If you say that, let all the villagers come and take 
away the leaves”. He then opened the leaves but all the vil- 
lagers could not remove them all. Then the chief said, "This 
man is fit to be my son-in-law”. 

Thereafter his wife’s father and mother when they had 
killed men while in tiger form used to send, wrapped up, raw 
toes and fingers to their daughter. His wife used to eat them 
secretly, without telling her husband. One day he went to 
his father-in-law’s house and then, too, they gave him wrapped 
up human fingers and toes to take away. They told him not 
to look at them on the way, but to give them to their daughter. 
But he looked at them on the way and beheld toes and fingers 
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of men. ' Tiien lie understood and gave them to Ms wife. . While - 
Ms wife was taking away the toes and fingers she said, ''My 
father’s gift is nice to crunch, my mother’s gift is nice to crunch’’, 
and ate them. Her husband understood and said to his wife, 
''Show me how you turn into a tiger”.- His wife refused but; 
he again asked her to turn into a tiger. His wife then said,,, 
"If that is the case, go and bring a load of Shohusil forked sticks, 
and one Thumsu forked stick”. Her husband heeded not his 
wife’s words and brought a load of Thumsu and only one Mo- 
Imsil fork. His wife said to him, "When I become a tigress 
you get up into the ceiling, and when I jump and try to catch 
you, ward me ofP with the forked sticks and first of all throw 
ginger into my mouth, and thereafter throw a small chicken 
into my mouth”. But her husband didn’t heed his wife’s 
words and threw the small chicken into her mouth first of all. 
As a result of eating the small cMeken she wanted meat, and so 
killed and ate her husband, so it is said. After this the woman 
went back to her parents’ house, it is said. 
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SatakarM Succession and Marriage Rules » 

By K, P. Chattopabhyay, 

111 the latest edition of his work on early history of India, 
Prof. Ray Chaiidimri has raised certain objections ^ to my theory 
of Satakarni succession and marriage rnles.^ The summary he 
has given of my arguments is however extiomely inadequate, 
and in some places, wong. I had argued from certain facts 
that there were two lines of kings, who followed matrilineal 
succession. Also, as the patrilineal kula was continued to be 
transmitted, in spite of matrilineal descent, some form of kin- 
marriage must have taken place. I postulated cross-cousin 
marriage, the simplest type of such a marital rule; and indicated 
a certain amount of evidence in support of this suggestion. I 
pointed out that the metronymics Vasistbiputra and 
Crautamiputra alternated among the later ^atakaruis and drew 
up a genealogical table indicating how matrilineal succession and 
cross-cousin marriage probably worked. It was of course 
schematic, and did not indicate certain complexities which are 
inevitable. Cross-cousin marriage may diagrammaticaily be 
represented as follows, using V, G as symbols of two matrilineal 
families, the capitals denoting men while minors stand for 
women:— 


Vq Vo + Go go+^ 


Vi 




vi + Gi 


gi+Vi 


Vo 


^2 + G .2 


If Yi marries Oi, or gj marries Vj, it will be cross-cousin marriage. 
If the families are of royal rulers and succession is matrilineal, 
Yd will be succeeded by Vi and then by V2. Similarly Go 
will be succeeded by Gi, and then G2. If the two types of cross- 


^ PoUtical History of Ancient Indiaf by Hema Chandra Ray Chandlmrl, 
•(4th edition), Calcutta, 1938, footnote pages 341-2. 

2 Social Organization of the S<atakarfd8 and SungaSj by K. F. 
Chattopadhyay. Joum, and Proc. Asiat, Soe, Bengal^ Vol. XXIII, 1927. 
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cousin marriage are both in operation Vi, Y2 * • • > • will be sons 
of . Go, Gi : . . . , and Gi, Gg . . . will be sons of Vq; Vi . . . . . 

respectively. But it may happen that a particular heiiess 
has no children or at least no daughter. Then the heiress will 
■ be vi^ or her daughter. . . The princess' Vi' may have; married in a,^ 
different hula {oi patrilineal descent) and the son will not be the 
offspring of G^. Again, there may be no nearly related heiress 
of the royal family of this gotra or mother’s social group. In 
that case the succession may pass to another gi'oup of Mn and 
a new metronymic may be introduced. Similarly, Go may not 
have a son and some other kinsman may marry Or go may 
not have a daughter; and a distant heiress may take her place. 

M,y suggestions did not therefore go to the extent of stating 
that ail the predecessors of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi or all his 
successors were of the same mother clan. I restricted my 
observation to the next two generations and postulated cross- 
cousin marriage to explain it. In actual fact, I pointed out a 
big break in the line of the rulers of the northerly realm,, 
termed by me the Q kingdom, to avoid introducing implications 
of exact limits to it. It is therefore not correct on the part of 
Prof, Ray Chaudhuri to say that according to my views the 
Matsya Purana contained the fuU list of Gautamiputras and 
Vasisthiputras, but the revised list in the Vayn and Brahmarida 
Purai3.as contain only the names of the Gautamiputras. What I 
stated was that barring certain exceptions, explained separately, 
the revised list contained only names of kings of the ancestral R 
kingdom, among whom succession w^as matrilineal. 

Again I made it clear in this connection that in matrilineal 
inheritance and succession, it is often permissible and usual for 
a father to hand over acquired property to a son. For a king, 
acquisition of property usually means conquest of a kingdom or 
obtaining it by political alliance. A king’s son can therefore 
succeed to a conquered kingdom even among a matrilineal 
people. The stress laid by the iSatakarnis on their patrilineal 
hula and its preservation shows that their social organisation, 
though based on mother-right, was mixed with father-right in 
certain respects. Such a mixed people generally result from the 
union of two sets of people, one observing father-right and the 
other, mother-right. The traditions of origin of the ^atakarnis 
point to mixed descent.^ There would be nothing surprising in 
the succession of a son to a kingdom (acquired kingdom) under 


i According to the Katha^aritsagara, claiming to be based on the 
Brhat-katha, the first Satavahana was born of a Yaksa father and a 
woman who was the daughter of a Rsi. See verse 88 ff. (edition of 
Durgaprasad, revised by Ka^jnath 3arma‘: Bombay ^aka 1811-1889 A.D.) 

A different and later tradition makes him the son of a Isfaga father 
and Brahman mother:, Bee VikTama’s Adventures (Vikrama Carita) 
edited by F. Edgerton, Oxford University Press, 1926, page 18, etc. 

./i , 8 b ' ‘ . 
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tlie circumstances :m notwithstanding the rule of matriliiieal 
succession; : This last rule ' -would howe¥er apply even in that' 
acquii'ed realm in the nest generation, since: the kingdom would 
then ■ have become , inherited property, ^ Again, by ' cross-cousin 
marriage, a son’s son is the same as the sister’s son of a sister’s 
son ; -for the son marries the sister’s daughter. The occurrence of 
succession of a grandson to the throne is therefore expected in 
such a social group and does not form an exception. These 
points have not been noted in the summary by my critic, and 
several of the objections raised by Prof. Ray Cbaudburi have been 
made overlooking these elucidations in my paper. 

Prof, Ray Cbaudburi has also objected in general — 

(а) that certain names of kings or connected foots which 

have been stated by me as recorded in the Pura^as, 
in a certain way, are not so recorded in a few 
versions (out of a large number) ; 

(б) that the association wbicb I have indicated between 

the use of metronymics and the regal title by kings, 
in their inscriptions and coins have some exceptions. 

Before discussing the objections in detail, it is desirable to 
consider certain general principles with regard to treatment of 
data. 

In any scientific experiment or observation, readings may be 
taken by different observers. These readings may be of different 
degrees of accuracy for various reasons. Further, in every 
observation certain corrections have to be applied. In general, 
the observers who take the same precautions with the same 
care will tend to arrive at closely agreeing results. Other 
observers may not however take equal precaution or apply 
necessary corrections. Their results will differ from those of the 
first group, and generally also among themselves. Again even 
among the careful observers, there will be a small number of 
readings distributed at some distance from the central or approxi- 
mately central reading. So long as the range of deviation is 
not large compared to the total magnitude of the readings, the 
observations may be treated as accurate. It is not permissible 
however to consider together with such closely agreeing observa- 
tions, records of other experimenters which diverge very widely, 
or disclose internal evidence of oversight of some important 
precaution or precautions. If it can be shown or presumed 
that some precaution or correction has been overlooked, such 
wide divergence may be held as not unexpected. Such data 
cannot however be compared with other data noted with care. 
If however it is held that it is not possible to ascertain in the 
case of any of the different sets of readings whether proper 
precautions were taken, the entire data should be rejected, A 
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set, of readings cannot be termed unreliable and. at: the same .time 
be used in opposition to reliable data. 

' : : These considerations are necessary, as the dynastic lists in 
the different Purapas with regard to the Satakarjpiis vary a good 
deal, .and. introduce certain chronological difficulties. The 
different Purapas' which fornish information with regard to this 
dynasty were carefully examined by Pargiter,^ using a large 
number of manuscripts and editions. Pargiter examined twenty 
or more versions each of the Matsya, Bhagavata, the Vayu,^ the 
Bombay edition of the Brahmauda which was based on several 
MSS., and twelve versions' of the Visp-U Purana. All these 
seventy and more versions agree on certain points and disagree 
on other matters.’ 

Thus, the Matsya MSS., except one, state that the total 
duration of the Andhxas was 460 years. The Vayu, Bhagavata, 
Brahmanda, and Visnu agree that it was 466 years. The dis- 
crepancy is negligible as being less than one per cent. The total 
of the reigns of all Andhra kings is therefore a point on which all 
the Purapas agree. Prof. Bay Chaudhuri has stressed the solitary 
exception in a Matsya MSS., but such stress is not justified. 
He has also referred to a Vayu passage that the Andhras ruled 
300 years. But the passage does not occur in any version with 
reference to the Andhra kings considered here. It is used in 
connection with the rule of their servants (tesam bh|^tyanvaya 
nrpah) who were also Andhras or descendants (vam^ah) who 
were not a dynasty of paramount kings.3 The Matsya calls them 
^riparvatiyab Andhrah. The reference to years does not 
probably even mean 300 but is a misreading, as a comparison 
with the closely similar line in Matsya shows. 

Next we may consider the number of kings said to have 
ruled in this dynasty. The Vayu, Brahmauda, Visuu and 
Bhagavata state that there were thirty kings. The Matsya 
notes that there were only 19 kings hut the different versions 
name a number of kings varying from 20 to 30. The Vayu and 
Brahmauda name usually 18 or 17 kings.^ The Visuu and 
Bhagavata name usually 24 and 23 kings. The actual distribu- 
tions are as follows (excluding versions which have no lists) : — 


^ The Purana Text of the dynasties of the Kali age, by F, E. Pargiter, 
1913. 

2 I have counted as separate versions only those MSS. which are 
said to note variants. They represent independent opinions or observers. 

3 Pargiter, ibid,, p. 46. The references will be shown hereafter 
merely as (P) and in the text. 

It is printed on p. 36 that the Vayu included kings 6-8 but the 
hyphen is a misprint for a cotnnaa, as the footnote Ko. 43, p. 39, shows. 
Another misprint is 20 for 30 in the group 16-20 in the statement of kings 
shown in Bhagavata, 
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Purana. 


■No. of 
Versions. 


Matsya 


No. of kings,, 
'iianied. , 

. . 30 .: ' 

29 , . 

'■ 28 . 


VisijU' 


. .:B,liagavata / 'id , 23 ',.^ 

: Brahmanda . ;■ n 

The fact, ■' tJaat , ,tlie ; four ■ Puranas. ' in , all , their. , versions , 
(practically) agree that there were thirty kings, proves tha-t there 
was. a tradition .of, this niimher; of ■kings, .■ .These, foiir, Puranas 
agxee about the total regnal period of this set of 30 kings. 
The Matsya also agrees about the duration, thereby indirectly 
supporting the tradition of thirty. kings.' It supports it also 
dhectly by naming 30 kings in two versions. The 'wide variation 
in number and names in the other versions shows that these 
editors were of opinion that some of these thirty kings indicated by 
exclusion, each in his own edition, were not entitled to have their 
names preserved in the dynastic lists. The Matsya Puranas 
generally, notwithstanding the divergence in number named, 
have noted a tradition of only nineteen kings being entitled to 
have their names included in the list (of paramount rulers). 
The diminished number in some manuscripts of the Matsya 
indicates that an attempt was made to cut down the names to 
near about nineteen. The Vayu and Brahmanda versions agree 
very closely regarding the number and names of kings. The only 
MSS. which deviates sharply shows a hopeless confusion in the 
arrangement of names and may be rejected as representing 
records of an inaccurate and careless observer. Pargiter states 
that its diction is ^ rather illiterate ’ (P. III). The only difference 
between the Vayu and Brahmanda versions is with regard to king 
Cakora who is said to have rul^ only six months. Two Vayu 
MSS. include his name. Clearly there was doubt whether this 
short reign was of a kind to justify inclusion. There is therefore a 
close agreement between the tradition of 19 kings in the Matsya 
versions, a nd the 17 or 18 kings found in the Vayu and Brahmanda 
in their numerous versions. 
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The Visnu and Bhagavata agree about 30 kings and their 
regnal period with the Vayu and Brahma^-da, but include, in 
addition to the names in the two last-named records, six or 
seven other kings. Obviously the number of kings does not fit 
in with either of the two traditions preserved . But the different 
versions agree quite well. We may therefore conclude that there 
must have been a certain uniform failure to apply a correction or 
a uniform soui*ce of error in the case of these two Puranas. 

From a study of the language, errors in spelling, and grammar 
of the different versions, Pargiter has concluded ^ that the Sanskrit 
account as it stands in the Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmanda is a 
Sanskritized version of the older Prakrit slokas ’ . . . but the main 
portions of the Bhagavata and Visnu are held to ^ consist almost 
entirely of a condensed redaction’. The Visnu account is held 
to have been composed on the basis of the same sources as the 
Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmanda. But 'the Bhagavata account 

is evidently a later redaction’, and was probably 

composed several centiiries after the other accounts. There are 
indications that 'it must have been composed directly in Sanskrit’ 
(APP., I, P). We know that the writers of the Purapas were 
definitely patrilineal, and they were looking for patrilineal 
genealogies. Let us imagine such editors of dynastic lists with 
the Matsya, and Vayu or Brahmarida versions or the records 
which led to the drawing up of those editions before them. The 
Matsya version may be imagined to have been one with the full 
list of thirty names and the Vayu the usual version with 18 names. 
In other words we consider our imaginary editor of Visnu for 
example as examining the two distinct traditions of thirty kings 
and nineteen kings, with practically their full lists. He may try 
to supplement the list with references from literature and other 
tradition current in his time. If he finds that certain names 
not noted in the revised Vayu list are of sons of kings shown in it, 
or of their father, he will conclude that they ought to come in, for 
he will be expecting them to occur there in patrilineal succession. 
Let us see how far we can explain the intermediate number of 
kings in the Visnu and Bhagavata on such a view. 

The thirty kings in the order in which they are named 
generally, on the basis of the difierent versions, are as follows: — 


1. 

Simuka. 

11. 

Skandasvati. 

2. 

Krsna. 

12. 

Mrgendra. 

3. 

Sii Satakarni. 

13. 

Kuntala. 

4. 

Purnotsanga. 

14. 

Svativ (= K)arna. 

5. 

Skandhastambhi. 

15. 

Pulomavi. 

6 . 

ISatakarui. 

16. 

Aiistakarna. 

7., 

Lambodara. 

17. 

Hala. 

8. 

Apilaka. 

- , . 18. 

Mantalaka. 

9. 

Meghasvati.’ 

19. 

Purindrasena. 

10. 

Svati. 

20. 

Sundara Satakarni. 
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:: 2l. 'Oakora. ■ ’26. fevaskandha. , ' 

■ 22, Sivasvati. , 27, Yajmm. 

23. Gautamiputra. ■28. Vijaya. 

24:. . Fulomg, .. 29. CandaM. 

;25.' SivasrL ■ .30, Pulomavi. ' 

The Vayu list .of 18 names include kings 1-3, 6, 8, 15-23, 
:and 27-30.' ' The Brahmanda leaves out 21, which is excluded in 
11 ¥ayii MSS., while two other Vajni MSS. exclude., Ipilaka and 
one also No. 30, Pulomavi. The Visnu mentions 1-4, 6-9, 15-30 
generally; but one MSS, leaves out 4, 6, another 21 and a third 
28, 29. We may neglect these cases as minor accidental varia- 
tions. The Bhagavata names 1-4, 7-9 and 15-30 (wrongly 
printed as 15-20 in Pargiter's book). As it is a later redaction, 
clearly it is following the Visnu or at least the original version on 
which the Vi^nu’ was based. 

A comparison of the Vi^pu list with the Vayu list shows that 
the former includes the following additional kings: — 

4,7,9,24,25,26. 

As No. 4 was successor to No. 3 who was a son of No. 2, 
and the latter an agnatic kin of No. 1, the editor might include 
him, considering it possible to treat him as also an agnate. But 
this would not apply to No. 5 who was not succeeded or preceded 
by a king known definitely to be a son or brother of a king. 
Again Lambodara No. 7 is said to have been a son of ^atakar^i 
No. 6, and Apilaka No. 8, of Lambodara No. 7. The Vi^nu 
editor may therefore have left out No. 5, considering that Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4 are related or likely to be related according to his known 
ideas of patrilineal kinship and after them also 6, 7, 8. This 
would seem to justify our editor in such revision. Again, the 
king immediately after Apilaka may justly be included, as he 
might be an agnatic kin after all, but other unrelated names 
• further down will be considered doubtful. No other kings before 
15 are noted as sons or brothers in any version. Since all our 
editor’s predecessors including those with longer as well as 
shorter lists agree in naming kings 15-23, the VisijLU editor wili 
accept these names. King No. 24 is however a famous king, 
and noted as a son of No. 23 in the longer list. So his name will 
be added; No. 26 is said to be a son of a king and will therefore 
be held as worthy of inclusion. But this cannot be done without 
including his father No. 25. The rest 27-30 are again given in 
all the earlier Purauas. We can therefore explain the addition 
of six kings to the Vayu list on the view that our later Parana 
editors had a patrilineal bias and were seeking to fit the lists 
into patrilineal succession. The Bhagavata which follows the 
Visuu revision has one obvious weakness. The king Lambodara 
is said to be the son of ^atakar^i and not of Purnotsahga. But 
the revision makes Lambodara son of Purnotsanga as the 
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Bhagavata leaves out ^atakar^i altogether. . But it adds tat- 
' sutaS. and similar phrases in a number of new cases not found 
:;in anj; of the other , Puranas. Such an extension of patrilineal 
' succession is, logical to the' Bhagavata editor. For, if sons were 
following fathers as kings, there, was no harm in mentioning: this 
relationship even in cases where earlier versions did not mention 
it. Thus, he adds tat-sutah to the successor of Sivaskandha 
No. 26 and also to the next king YajhaM, and his successor 
Vijaya, obtaming a patrilineal succession in this way for five 
generations. Similar additions are made for Puri;iotsanga and also 
Hala. None of the other Puraiaas support these relationships. 
Although it is not possible to offer any direct proof of the 
reasons for the Visuu and Bhagavata versions in the absence of 
any explanatory notes left by the editors of those versions, it 
can be shown that the Bhagavata is wrong in its addition of the 
relationship clause in the solitary case where there is an inscription 
of such a king. It has also wrongly shown the relationship of 
Lambodara. 

The Nanaghat cave inscription i of the lord of daksinapatha 
identified with 6ri ^atakarrii of the Purapas (No. 3) and Sifi 
Bdtahani of the legend under the relievos in the same cave 
definitely stated that he (or his queen) had two sons VediM 
and SaktiM. ^ri ^atakarni was already dead at the time; 
but there is no mention of any king Purpotsanga among his sons, 
or in any inscription under any image. Some scholars have 
expressed the opinion that this difficulty is not serious as 
Purnotsanga may have been a biruda. But a compaiison of 
the names of kings in the Purapas and the inscriptions and 
coins does not permit this assumption. If we allow for changes 
due to conversion of a spelling in Prakrit to Sanskrit, the two 
sets of names agree extremely well. The deviations that occui* 
are obvious misreadings and do not support a biruda hypothesis. 


Narne in Purdna (with Name in inscription or 
recognisable variants). coin^. 

&§uka . o- 1 

Sindhukaj •• •• 

Krsna . . . . Kapha. 

Sri Satakarpi . . , . Siri Satakani. 

Gautamiputra . , Gotamiputa. 

Puloma . . . . Pulumavi. 

YajnaM . . , . Siri Yana. 

Siva^ri . . . . Siva Siri. 

Candai^ri or Candra^n . . Siri Cada, or Sir! Cada. 

^ Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. V, London, 1883,. 
Chap. XII. The Nanaghat Iricriptions, by Prof. G. Biihler, 

2 jviost of these wiU be found noted in the Catalogue of Indian Goins 
in the British Museum, by B. J. , Rapson, London, 1908. Detailed 
references will be found in my earlier paper. Rapson’s work will be 
referred to as BMC in future- 
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Such a close_agreement debars us from assuming that Purnotsah»a 
of the PurS/Das was really VedisrI. As Biihler suggests, it is 
more probable that the two princes never came to the throne but 
died before succession. A reference to my table of cross-cousin 
marriage and matrilineal succession in my previous jiaper will 
show that this is expected from the Purapa list. I have shown 
in the list that the sister’s son of Satakarpi No. 6 never came to 
the throne; but this king was succeeded by the next heir, the 
sister’s daughter’s son, who was also the son’s son, Apilaka. But 
Satakarpi (No. 6) is shown in my table as sister’s son of Simuka 
and Kys^a and therefore a cross-cousin, of No. 3 ^ri-Satakariji, 
father of ’i^diSri. The sister of No. 6 would therefore be wife of 
No. 3, Sri Satakarpi, while No. 6 would marry the sister of No. 3 
and have Lambodara as son. 


9 -f-Maharathi Tranakayiro 


+ 9 Devi Navanika ^atakarni 

I ■ (No. 6) 


I f l 

Yedi^ri Saktisri 

Therefore the sons of No. 3 Sri ^atakarni, i.e. Vedii§ri and Sakti^ri^ 
would be the heirs of No. 6 ^atakar^i. But I concluded from 
the relationship of the successor of No. 6 (Satakarni) to the same 
king, that they had died before the end of his reign (which was 
very long) and hence been succeeded by the heir of next genera- 
tion. The evidence of the inscription and of the Purauas 
therefore fit in and verify my genealogical and successional 
table unexpectedly.^ The regency of queen Nayanika suggested 
by Biihler supports my hypothesis of matrilineal succession 
indirectly. Her son was going to rule over her kingdom, which 
had been managed, i.e. ruled by her brother according to the 
usual practice among mother-right people. This case is com- i 

parable to Gautami BalaM’s mention of making gifts in her own ; 

royal right. It further proves my conclusion with regard to 
the Bhagavata revision and addition of spurious kinship notes. 

It is established therefore, as far as historical facts can be estab- 
lished, that a new factor, i.e. bias towards patrilineal succession, 
in these records — ^satisfactorily explains the odd revision resulting 
in a total of kings definite in number but intermediate between 



1 Prof. Ray Ohaudhury has for unknown, reasons held that 
Satakarni and Devi JSTayanika were not cross-cousins. I have discussed 
this point later. The genealogy postulated here by me is subject to the 
limitations regarding cross -cousins previously noted. 


Simuka Krsna 

Sri Satakarni 
(No. 3) ■ 
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,19 and '30. ,We may the.refore consider the: curious ;Visn.ii and 
.Bhagavata versions as satisfactorily accounted for. Jilso,' the 
"kinship between one king and another as . noted in , VisriU' and 
,'Bhagavata cannot be accepted' unless at least some reliable 
version of MatsyUj Vayu or Brahmanda corroborates dt.l / We 
■may now proceed ^wdth the h 5 ^othesis, which satisfactorily -fits 
into the traditions of all the Puranas, that there were 30 kings 
who ruled for 456-60 years; but that only 19 were entitled to 
have then names showm in the list of paramount kings. 

In my previous paper I have discussed this point and 
considered thereafter the reasons for inclusion or exclusion of 
names of kings in the dynastic lists in the Purapas. The Andhra 
list, like that of the Suhgas and the Mauryas is of a sovereign 
pow^er, acknowledged to be such in their time. The evidence that 
such supreme position was the reason for inclusion of particular 
djmasties in separate lists in succession to one another, was 
noted. A single great king in a dynasty, followed by failure 
to maintain the supremacy later on, against the challenge of a 
rival dynasty did not entitle a line of kings to a separate place 
in such order. Such dynasties which gave an occasional great 
king are generally shown in the Puranas together with their rivals 
as contemporary rulers. Such an era, when no single dynasty 
could claim continued supremacy, occurred after the fall of the 
oatakarpi emperors and is so indicated in the Purapas. 

According to the statement, which occurs in the Puranas 
along with certain lists of sovereign powers that ‘in this connec- 
tion, the genealogical verse was sung by ancient Brahmanas^^ 
it follows that the thirty Andhra kings were held to be related, 
as well as bound by succession. As pointed out here and in my 
•earlier paper, the principal d 3 mastic lists appear to have been 
drawn up showing the genealogy as well as succession of sovereign 
kings. The kings retained in the revised list therefore fitted 
into the genealogy as well as succession, while those excluded 
must have failed to satisfy at least one of these conditions. As 
the versions at first included all the kings (to get the total of 30), 
it is probable that the genealogical connection was present. But 
the exclusion shows that the other factor, succession, was pro- 
bably absent. Since genealogy to the Purana writers implied 
patrilineal descent, it suggests that the succession did not agree 
with such descent. In other words it was probably matrilineal. 
I have discussed this point in detail in my earlier paper which 
may be consulted in this connection. 


1 The diiferent Matsya versions disagree among themselves too greatly 
to permit of any attempt at finding out the possible reason for error. Even 
the 7 versions with 27 names disagree among themselves. The different 
MS8. between them exclude Hos. I, 2, 6, 7-13, 15, 18-25 and 29. We 
can only conclude that different editors proceeded on different principles 
and none hit on the right e:^lanatipn 

2 Pargiter, Text pagee 8, 12 and also 66 and 67. 
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Let; Bs examine, the lists , to ■ see what .kings actnalty' Iwe 
their kinship stated with regard to other kings in the earlier 
•reliable versions, and how^ . they- ' fare -under"’ the ,Vayn and 
-Brahmapda, revision.. , I. .have already - noted -reasons .for not 
considering .kinship, .statements . (of ' patrilineal .' descent) in the 
Bhagavata when, not corroborated.'-hy; .-the earlier' versions. I 
shall therefore treat as later -and ' nnsupported the addition of 
kinship relations in the cases of Purnotsahga (No, 4), Maiitalaka 
(No. 18), Yajnam '(No. 27), and ;Vija3^a.(I^^o, 28). The Bhagavata 
makes No. 3, No. 17, No. 26 and 'No. 27, the respective fathers 
of these kings. At least -three of them. Nos. 3, 17 and 27, were 
famous rulers, known as great kings* -and if any of them had 
really been succeeded by sons or if - YaJhaM ' had succeeded his 
father that ..fact, would have, been, recorded.-, in 'the earlier ve^rsions 
which w^'ere composed -within two'-'oenturies , of ^atakariii ride 
and one of which w^as probably .composed: in Yajiia-^ri’s time. 
This.is, not .however .the case. ' As. noted .before, the Bhagavata 
was ■ composed inuch , later ; -; .and it-' ■ -has'-': carried forward the 
extension of patrilineal succession under a bias in its version. 

The instances of kinship, noted in the earlier versions, or 
oorrohorated by two Purapas are as follows: — 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Kinship. 

To king. . 

No 

■■■".: 2 ■: 

Krsna:':- .... 

Brother 

Simuka 

1 

3 

Sri Satakarpi . . 

Son 

Kr§pa ' . . 

2 

7 

Lambodara 

Son 

Satakarpi 

6 

8 

Apilaka 

Son 

Lambodara . . 

7 

24 

Piiloma . . 

Son 

Gautamiputra 

23 

26 

Sivaskandha . . 

Son 

v^ivaM 

25 

29 

Capda^ri 

Son 

Vijaya 

28 


The line which refers to No. 26 as the son of No. 25 is not 
found in a large number of Matsya MSS. in that form. 

The succession of Krsna to Simuka is not debarred on 
patrilineal succession but fits in equally well or better in 
matrilineal succession. Sri ^atakarpi was a great king who 
carved out a kingdom for himself and performed the asvamedha 
ceremony. He w^as therefore entitled to mention in the Parana 
lists as he w’^as a paramount ruler and also genealogically con- 
nected to his predecessor. He is however merely mentioned as 
a great king, and no regnal period is given in the Y&ya and 
Brahihapda, although this is clearly stated in the Matsya. This 
may be held as partial exclusion. 

The king Lambodara is not shown in the revised list. Apilaka 
as the son's son of ^atakarpi is entitled to rule over the ancestral 
kingdom as already explained ip the preliminary note on cross- 
cousin marriage and matrilineal succession. Agreeable to this 
fact, we find that his name is not excluded in the revised version. 
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Puloma was a great king and son of Gautamiputra wlio was even 
better known. But he is nevertheless excluded from the revised 
list. ■ 

So far the exclusions and inclusions of kings related as sons 
fit in exceUantly with matrilineal succession and' do not 'agree: 
with patrilineal succession. After the successor of Pulomavig 
i.e, after ^ivaM, the son of the latter succeeded according to the 
Mafsya versions ; this is followed by Bhagavata and Visijiu, 
The revised version excludes both, thereby confirming thaf 
Sivaskandlia did not succeed to the later Q kingdom. I have 
pointed out that regular succession of a son of a king of one 
kingdom to the throne of the other kingdom depends on cross- 
cousin marriage. The exclusion of No. 26 from the Vayu and 
Brahmanda lists therefore suggests that ^ivaM did not marry 
his cross-cousin, the heiress of the older kingdom. If wo can 
show that this probably occurred, then the apparent exception 
would turn out to be an additional support of my hypothesis. 
We know from inscriptions i thaf a daughter of a Mahaksatrapa 
Ru ........ probably Rudradaman, was the queen (devi) of a 

Yasisthiputra fetakarhi; and that Rudradaman has referred to a 
Satakarni, lord of daksi^apatha, who caimot be other than 
Pulumavi, referring to non-remoteness of his relationship with 
him. The expression used by the Mahaksatrapa shows that the 
lord of daksinapatha was not his son-in-law. Further, Pulumavi 
has styled himself as Siri Pulumavi and never as Satakarni in 
any of his coins or inscriptions. It is not reasonable to think 
that his queen of all persons should njame him wrongly, although 
Rudradaman might refer to him a.s Satakarpi on account of his 
dynastic name. The probabiliW is that the ^aka princess was 
maiTied to his heir apparent Sivasri who is styled in Visriu 
Puraria as ^ivaM Satakarni, a designation supported by coins. 
The Nanaghat cistern inscription may also refer to him. The 
use of the term chatarpana would suggest that he was under 
l^aka influence. The son of this 6aka queen of Sivam would 
not in any case succeed to the R kingdom as I have termed the 
ancestral kingdom of Gautamiputra. We do not know where 
he ruled, as there are no coins or undoubted inscriptions. The 
fetakarjciis would not support him against a rightful heir. The 
powerful 6aka Mahaksatrapas may however have put him on 
the throne of the Q kingdom as I have styled the other realm, 
where he is said to have ruled a year, or if the emendation of 
Pargiter is accepted, three years. Normally, according to my 
simplified diagram of cross-cousin marriage, Vijaya would be the 
son of Pulumavi or classed as such, and Carida^rl would come 
into the class of Pulumavi’s patrilineal grandson. He ought to 

^ Archaeological Survey of Western India, VoL V. See also Epigraphica 
Indica, Vol X. Luder’s lii^ of Brahmi inscriptions : No. 994. This list will 
in future be referred to as L. only, in the text. 
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succeed, -to 'the, Q realm,, after No. 25, who %ToiiId 

staud to ' him' in the ' relation of ' a mother’s brother (actual or 
classificatory near kin). But if the son of 6i¥aM, backed by his 
Saka relations, occupied these dominions, Candasri might lose his 
ancestral (maternal) throne. As this Vasisthiputra was the heir 
of ^IvaM, his rule would fall within the long reign of Yajnasri. 
This king, YajnaM apparently, reconquered from Sakas, 
Aparanta and adjacent areas. He ruled also in Andhradefe. 
Candasri must therefore have lost his ancestral throne, but the 
dominions were reconquered as they are found ruled over by 
Yajiiairf. The short reigns of Sivaskandha (1 or 3 years) and 
Gauda^ri (2 years) agree with their rule in very difficult circum- 
stances and fit in with this view. In my earlier paper I was not 
able to explain why the revised versions did not exclude the 
name of the king Can.daM from their list. I fell into the error 
of ascribing it to oversight on the part of the editors. But the 
close agreement of the revised versions precludes such an explana- 
tion. A detailed examination of the coins of this king in addition 
to the data of the Puranas however throws some light on this 
matter. The coins of the king Gautamiputra, and those of 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, Vasisthiputra l^ivaM ^atakari^i 
and Vasisthiputra ^ri Canda of fabric A resemble closely in 
type. The coins of Nahapana restruck by Gautamiputra, ^ 
all bear on the obverse a Gaitya of three arches, having in 
some cases a pellet within each or a crescent above the Gaitya, 
and a waved line below it all. On the reverse is the Ujjain 
symbol surmounted by a crescent (BMC 253’-258). The 
coins of Pulumavi in the Andhra de^a show on the obverse a 
Gaitya of three arches, with a waved line below; and on the 
reverse, the Ujjain s3mibol (BMC 88, 89). The coins of SivaM 
have also these types and symbols on the obverse and reverse 
as noted (BMC 115-116). This is also the case with the coins of 
^ri-Canda (BMC 117-24) which bear the metronymic. The 
coins are all of lead, similarly shaped and of the same (A) fabric. 
Eapson concluded that the close similarity in the coins pointed 
to close succession of the three last-named kings. As however 
the Puranas put the third of them, Candasri after YajnaM 
and Vijaya, while 6ivaM came after Pulumavi he was faced 
with a difficulty. It is obvious that this discrepancy disappears 
on my hypothesis, and the coins uphold my view that all the 
three Vasisthiputras followed each other on the same throne. 
The close ' relationship in rule between Gautamiputra and 
Pulumavi is revealed in the coin symbol of the former. The 
successor of Gautamiputra, the powerful king YajnaM, had the 
earlier part of his rule in the ancestral R kingdom concurrent 
(according to the chronology based on my hypothesis) with 


1 The comparison is legitimate as the types mentioned ar© of 
Oanfcamipntra and not of Nahapana. 
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Puliimavi’s rule in the Q, kingdom, while the middle; of Yajfiasri’s: 
reign ; was covered ■ by the rules , of fevam, Candam, , and 
Sivaskaiidha in the same Q realm. Some of the eoius of Yajiiasiij^ 
of fabric A, made of .lead, have the same symbols as those Just 
described (BMC' 135-38). ' There;are other coins with; different: 
symbols. One variant has a Oaitya of six arches with a crescent 
above it and a waved line .below.' The reverse is as in the 


other coins previously described (BMC 130-145). Rapson has 
concluded from a study of these coins that they are of later 
date than the first type. There is another class of coins of 
Yajnasri, of a different fabric termed B by Rapson, and these 
have the elephant symbol (BMC 164). Rapson^ considers 
that they belong to 'the latter part of the reign of Sri Yajiia' 
(BMC Ixxiv). Again YajnaM had issued coins of Fabric B, 
with the S 3 anbol of a horse standing, on the obverse, and the 
usual Ujjain symbol on the reverse (BMC 148-63). There are 
coins of Canda^ri with the legend Rano Siri-Cada-Satisa, without 
the metronymic but with the regal title (BMC 125-131). They 
have the symbol ‘horse standing r, in front of an altar ^ on the 
obverse. The reverse shows the usual Ujjain syrnbol of this 
gi’oup of kings. These coins of Canda^ri or Sri Candra show 
that he ruled in the latter part of or even after the reign of 
YajnaM. Now the Pura^as agree in all their versions that 
Cai^idaM ruled in the old ancestral kingdom after Vijaya. Again, 




according to my hypothesis, based on data of the Puraijas, this 
king should come after SivaM in the Q kingdom. Also if any coins 
were issued by him when ruling over this Q kingdom which was 
his by inheritance they should bear the metronymic and regal 
title together. The earlier coins of CaBda^ri, with the legend 
Vasisthiputra and mno, strongly support by their fabric, symbol, 
and execution the view of his succession to this kingdom after 
^iva^ri. Hence this part of my hypothesis regarding Canda- 
§ri may be said to be proved. But it is necessary to explain the 
issue of the other coins and the evidence of the PuraBas about 
succession to the R kingdom. The old ancestral kingdom could 
not come to Candasri through his mother. If it came to him as 
stated in the revised versions, it anust have come from his father 
Vijaya or by conquest. In such a case we cannot expect to 
find his mother’s name on his coins with the regal title. These 
coins of later times in fact do not show the metronymic. Thej" 
support the view^ that this king ruled twice, once in matrilineai 
succession in the Q kingdom, and again much later on, in the 
father’s ancestral (matrilineai in the case of the father) kingdom. 
There is one bit of evidence in the Puranas which support such a 
view and therefore the evidence of the coins . The king Canda^rf is 
said to have ruled tm years in the Matsya Purana but only three 
years in the revised version. . In other words his rule over the 
ancestral kingdom of YaffiaM was only three years. Hence he 
must have ruled for seveff years elsewhere as a paramount king. 
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We, know : from the coins that he ruled in the Q kingdom .after 
Sivasri. This rule of seven years was therefore in the Q Mngdoni* 
The objection that there are other instances of discrepancies of 
regnal periods in the two versions is not valid. . Most of them 
are obvious . ' misreadings, as for example ^ saumyo dliam§yati 
for ■so:’pyekaviiiisati, (P. 41) ’smM da^a-for astada^a (P. "39); 
and ekonavim^ati for ekonatrimsati. The remaining discre- 
pancies are only two and cannot be explained in this way. They 
represent genuine difference of opinion about the regnal period. 
None of them however occur in the case of a king succeeding 
patrilineally, i.e. anomalously like Canda^rL 

This discussion of the succession of Ca^daM has brought 
out one point which in a sense weakens my hypothesis, but 
is really not inconsistent with it. The traditional origin of the 
Satavahanas shows that they were of mixed origin. One element 
was definitely patrilineal, as the stress on the JKnla indicates. 
The matrilineai inheritance is therefore to be ascribed to the 
other element, which apparently held the dominant position, in 
as much as it was able to impose its institutions on the patrilineal 
group. Once the practices were accepted, vested interests 
would continue them. But the patrilineal traditions were not 
abandoned; on the contrary, they were sought to be maintained 
(as indicated) even in the midst of matrilineai customs. Hence 
we may safely assume that in the original home land of the 
patrilineal group, they did not observe matrilineai practices. 
If any coins or inscriptions are found of these people in that 
area, we should expect to find the regal title without the metro- 
nymic. Again if the factors and circumstances which supported 
the dominance of the matrilineai eiementj and thus brought 
about the matrilineai succession to kingdoms, disappeared, or 
greatly changed, the submerged patrilineal customs might come 
to the top and replace them. I would suggest that this, in 
fact, is what occurred in the case of Caudasri. As soon as the 
empire with the dual kingdoms was broken up, and matrilineai 
succession rendered inoperative^ the alternative practice of 
patrilineal succession took its place. The successors of Capdairi 
may on this view be expected not to use the metronymic in 
association with the regal title, either in their coins or in their 
inscriptions. The Puranas mention only one king, Puiomavi 
after Candasri, in the imperial line. But there were other 
Andhras who continued to rule in outlying areas. We are 
acquainted with the names of kings Sri-Budra (BMC 179), 
^ri-Krsna II (BMC 180), ^ri Satakarm (171--4), and others 
from coins found in the Chanda district. The types of the 
entire series are almost identical, and the metals used are the 
same. All the coins show on the obyerse an elephant with trunk 
upraised, standing r, and on the reverse the UJjain symbol, 
each orb of which is represented by a pellet with a surrounding 
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circle. Two kings* — ^Pulumavi (BMC Nos. 90-93) and 
Yajna (BMC Nos. 165-70) — have also a crescent surmounting this 
symbol.' None of these kings use the metronymic. It may be 
that the home land of the patrilineal element was in the neigh- 
bourhood where these kings ruled. Two widely separated areas 
have been suggested as the original home of the Satavahanas.^ 
Both views may. be reconciled if the two areas are held to be 
the homes of the two distinct elements which merged to form the 
mixed group. 

I may note here an objection which has been raised by 
Prof. Ray Chaudhuri regarding the revised list of 18 kings. He 
states that since three Matsya MSS. leave out actually the great 
C-autamiputra (No. 23) in their revised list, the hypothesis of 
revision put forward by me is contradicted. It has been pointed 
out by me in a footnote on p. 326 that the Matsya MSS. exclude 
among themselves 20 kings. Three editions exclude 2, 5, 15; 
four MSS. exclude 5, 15 ; one 9, 20, 22 ; another, 2, 5, 20 ; a third 
2, 0 , 20, 23, 24 ; a fourth 24, 25, 29 ; a fifth 6, 7, 8, 18, 19, 29 ; 
a sixth 5, 9-11, 20-23 and 29 ; a seventh 2, 5, 9, 12, 13, 20-24 ; 
an eighth 1 , 2, 5 ; and a ninth, 20. Such a remarkable variability 
in the number as well as names excluded point clearly to the 
fact that the observations were extremely inaccurate. The 
editors were clearly fumbling in the dark, and proceeding on 
different principles in a haphazard manner. Even the three 
versions which exclude No. 23, Gautamiputra, show totals of 
25, 21, and 20 names, and do not agree also in excluding five 
common names among themselves. The value of the lists in 
■such versions is therefore nil so far as the factor involved, i.e. 
revision is concerned. The exclusion of the name of Gautamf- 
putra in these three Matsya MSS. cannot be seriously con- 
sidered as evidence against numerous and closely agreeing versions 
of the Vayu, and Brahmaijda or the Visiju and Bhagavata. 
The fundamental canons for discrimination of statistical data 
■do not permit of such use of these three Matsya versions. 

Before passing on to other objections, it is necessary to 
dispose of an alternative hypothesis put forward by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhuri to explain the discrepancies in the dynastic lists. 
He has stated that the evidence of inscriptions and references in 
literature point to the existence of fines of subordinate ^atakafni 
kings in Kuntala, and three of the names of kings in the Purania 
list, according to him, are found to be associated with Kuntala. 
Therefore, he states, it is ‘fair to conclude that the Matsya MSS. 
which mention 30 Satavahana kings include not only the main 
group of kings but also the Kuntala kings’. In support of his 
hypothesis, he refers to the following pieces of evidence : — 

- A Ypr adisousaOn>i,^#lip^ 0 ;)btyiews,S 06 Prof-H.O.Ray Ohaudhixiy*s 
book OB Political History Of ^oioBt India, pp. 342-3, referred to before. 
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■ (ay The inscriptions of the Banavasi Satakar^ds which consist 
of two inscriptions of Hariti-putra Vi^^nkada-cutn-Knla-nanda 
mtakar^ii and his daughter. (L. 1186), (L. il95)* 

A ■ prince Skanda-naga fetaka mentioned in one ' of these 
inscriptions is' identified with , Skandsvati of the Purwas. Ho 
reasons are ascribed by Prof. Bay Chaudhnry for this identifica- 
tion beyond the resemblance in name.' There is no evidence 
that Skandanaga Sataka ever even came to the throne. Prof. 
Bay Chandhnri himself has (rightly) rejected Bapson’s identifica- 
tion of this prince with the Haritiputra ^ivaskandavarman 
referred t o in the Malavalii pillar inscription of the Kadamba king 
who succeeded the Outu Kula «atakar^is. Again the ^atakarips 
of the Pura:aas, so far as we know, were Satavahanas, This 
prince was not stated to be of that Kula, The identification is 
therefore not based on facts. If such identifications on mere 
resemblance of names were permissible the Kra^a &takarm of 
the coins (BMC Ho. 180) obviously of later date would have to 
be identified with the king of this name, the brother of Simuka ; 
and the Pura^as condemned for placing his name so early* 
Fortunately the inscription of the time of Kiwa Satavahana at 
Kanheri (L. 1144) has prevented such a conclusion. It is true 
Prof, Bay Chaudhuri has supported a similar view of alleged 
misplacement of names in the dynastic lists, relying on Bao 
Bahadur K. H. Dikshit’s identification of a copper coin found 
recently, as that of Spilaka.i But, the metal, shape, stamping as 
well as inscription of the coin all disagree with known coins of 
^atakarms in the area where it was found and the identification 
is not justified. The coin is of copper, round in shape, and 
shows an elephant standing right on the obverse, with the 
inscription Bano SivasirisapQakasa. The reverse is blank. As 
Mr, Dikshit himself states, the only copper coins of the Andhras 
are the square coins found in Western India (BMC 7, 8, 87). 
They are inscribed on both sides. The only round copper 
coins apparently of this period are of the Elsahareta Kkatrapa 
Bhumaka (BMC 237-42). But they also are found in Western 
India; nor are they stamped on one face only. Mr. Dikshit 
tries to get over these difficulties by stating that ‘ Apllaka must 
have followed some local prototype’. Ho such local prototype 
is known or indicated by Mr. Dikshit. 

Mr. Dikshit has laid great stress on the elephant symbol 
on the coin. But this type of symbol is found also on certain 
copper coins of Jaydaman, son of Castana (BMC 269), and also 
in the potin coins of ^aka era 131 (=209 A.C.), probably 
issued by Mahaksatrapa Budra Simha, and also a later king 
(BMC 374-6 and 402-18). It may be conceded that there are 
additional symbols in the last-mentioned group of coins. This 



^ A New Afidh^a Coin^ by K. N. Dikshit. Jowtfh* Moycd A&iat, Soc» 


Bengal, Yol. IH, 1937, issued October, 1938. 
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however: agrees with their later date. Let. ns now examiine the 
legend. The coins of Aiidhra kings always have the regal title 
spelt rano,' but here it is spelt rano. Again the name of a 
king never has the form' '.Sirisa ’ before it/in the Andhra coins. 
It is always in the form Ski- Yana,. Siri-Cada, and so forth. . 

The entire evidence furnished by the coin is therefore 
definitely against its identification as of Apilaka of the Andhra 
dynasty of the Puranas. Its obvious later date, therefore, does 
not on that account require any revision in the list of Andhra 
kings in the Pui’anas. 

(6) Kuntala Satakarni is stated by the commentator of the 
Kamasutra of Vatsyayana to have been so named from his 
bkth in Kuntala country. ^ Apart from the possibility that the 
explanation may have been a speculative guess on the part of the 
commentator who wrote several centuries later, does it prove that 
this king was of ‘ the Kuntala lines ’ ? If we accept the derivation 
as correct we can logically infer only that his mother was in the 
Kuntala country when the prince was born. We can further 
conjecture that the Kuntala country probably formed part of 
the domains of his father, or mother’s father, or mother’s brother, 
or some such close relation. We know from one of the inscrip- 
tions of Gautamiputra (L. 1125) that Kuntala or strictly speaking 
Banavasi was included in his dominions and administered by a 
royal officer. I may note that according to my hypothesis, 
Kuntala ruled over the Q kingdom. Hence his father should 
be a king or prince of the older kingdom which in later times 
was ruled over by the Gautamiputra and his successors. Kuntala 
could therefore have been born in the place after which he is 
said to be named. This bit of evidence of a Kuntala line brought 
out by Prof. Ray Chaudhuri does not therefore support his 
hypothesis at all, but fits in easily with my views, 

(c) Hala is associated with Kuntala in a verse quoted from 
the introduction to Gathasapta-^atL But if Hala were a king 
of the subsidiary Kuntala line postulated by Prof. Ray Chaudhuri, 
his name should be excluded from the final revised list. But 
none of the Puranas except one MSS. exclude his name. The 
solitary exception is one Vayu manuscript (the 'e’ Vayu) which 
begins the dynastic list with 11, 18, 21, comes back to 12-15, 
adds, a Satakarni here and then goes on to 25-30. Finally 
it records 1-4 and 6-10. The extraordinary confusion in the 
order of names and the total which is neither thirty nor near 
nineteen shows this version to be untrustworthy. It is on this 
solitary version that Prof. Ray Chaudhury relies for support of 
his theory ignoring the unanimous inclusion of Hala’s name in 
all other versions and Purapas. 

Prof. Ray Chaudhuri’s inference that the Matsya versions 
include in their list the Kuntala (more appropriately Banavasi) 

I Ktoastoa; Kote on (Benares, Chowkhamba Series, 1912), 
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^Etakarnis is ^ therefore untenable. ■ A far more important point 
to be noted in tMs connection is that the Kuntala liypotliesis 
would place the excluded kings in succession to tbe included line 
as Prof. Bay Cbaudburi does not agree, with. th.e view of two 
kingdoms with matrilineal succession and cross-cousin marriage. 
The impossibility of conjoint rule of father and son combined 
with patrilineal succession has already been pointed out in 
my previous paper. Prof. Bay Chaudhuri’s vie^w would therefore 
make the arrangement of the Andhras in the dynastic list wholly 
wrong except perhaps in a few cases. But if in such an important 
matter as the arrangement of successions, over seventy out of 
seventy-five versions of Pufa;uas are unreliable, how can we 
trust the lists with regard to any order at all ? So fiir as inscrip- 
tions show, the order of kings is not wrong in the Purarias. Is 
it then permissible to characterize the Purauas wiung to support 
a theory which is not supported by facts and which does not fit 
in with the traditional data ? Prof. Bay Chaudhuri may reply 
as he has done in another connection that the Purapas are not 
always right and they state Kmua (No. 2) to be the father of 
(No. 3) Sri Satakarpi, but this he considers erroneous in view 
of the records in the Nanaghat cave (p. 7 of Prof. Bay Chaudhmi's 
book referred to before). An examination of the Nanaghat cave 
inscription however does not reveal a single line stating 
^atakarni to be the son of Simuka. There are a number of 
relievos which have been broken and have practically disappeared. 
Under some of these there are inscriptions. One is said to be 
of ^ Bay a Simuka Sdtavdhano Sirimdto ’ and another of ‘ Devi 
JSfdyanikdya Bano Cha Siri Sdtakanino’. 

It is an inference of Biihler and others that Simuka was 
father of the Sri ^atakarni of this inscription, I have suggested 
that ^ri l^atakarni carved out a kingdom for himself and 
founded a new line. It may be that his father’s brother Simuka 
had no son and placed his nephew in charge of his distant and 
conquered dominions as a ruler owing to his military talents. 
(The Puranas mention that Simuka was helped by his kinsfolk.) 
It was not in the line of succession to the ancestral kingdom. 
This went in fact to Krsna the brother of Simuka and then to 
the matrilineal heir. A record of combined genealogical and 
royal succession may therefore validly leave out Krsua’s name 
in the case of ^ri ^atakariii. The inferences of Btihler and 
others would have been justified only for a patrilineal people 
recording patrilineal succession, 

(d) There is a reference to a king Satavahana of Kuntala 
in the Kavya Mimamsa.^ It does not prove that the king 



1 Kavyamimaihsaof Rajalekhara: Oaekwad’s Oriental Series : Baroda 
1934: pp. 50 and 55. The notes in pages 197 and 205 quote other verses 
referring to Satavahanas, including H5la. The date of Kavyamimamsa 
is said to lie between the 9th and 10th centuries A.I). 
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ruled only over Kuntala but that it was his headquarter, for 
there are other kings referred to in this work, similarly men™ 

' tioning only the well-known parts of their dominions. Also, it 
throws no light on any identification of the kings named in the 
Purauas. . Kuntala, as stated, was in the Satavahana dominion. 
It is also not impossible that it may have formed the stronghold 
of the Satakarms and an important province of the ancestral 
kingdom, since some ^atakarui kings kept hold over it even after 
the overthrow of the paramount Andhra kings. A reference to 
my earlier paper will show that my views lead to a chronology 
according to which the king^Hala ruled in the ancestral kingdom 
about 77 A.C., when the Saka Ksatrapas were overthrowing 
^atakarni rule in Daksinapatha. Prof. Ray Chaudhury has 
suggested that the reference to king Satavahana in Kuntala may 
be to Hala. Such an identification does not go against my 
hypothesis. When the imperial domains of the Satakaruis had 
shrunk for the time being, the reference to the stronghold or 
headquarters would become apposite . The tradition of that time 
may have been preserved in later records. 

I may now consider the other objections raised by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhuri to my views. 

I have stated in the earlier paper that in the inscriptions 
of the ^atakarui kings, the regal title and the metronymic occurs 
and disappears together, except among the earHer kings who 
founded the kingdoms and did not inherit them through the 
mothers. Prof. Ray Chudhuri refers to the Myakdoni inscription ^ 
and states that it furnishes an exception. He has overlooked 
the fact that the inscription is not by any royal ruler, nor any 
royal officer. It is by a villager who himself does not use any 
metronymic. Further the regal title is not here used in relation 
to the king as in other cases. If the inscription had run as 
rano Pulumdvisa "of King Pulumavi’ it might have been called 
an exception to the usual practice, though it would not have 
gone against my hypothesis for the reasons stated. Actually it 
runs Eano Sdtavahananam S{i) ri Pulum(a)visa sava 8, etc. 
"In the eighth year of Siri Pulumavi king of the Satavahanash 
The term rano is here used, not as a form of royal address but 
as a descriptive word. Hence his objection is not valid. 

With regard to coins the exceptions are ^rl ^atakarui 
who built up his own title to royal dignity and did not inherit 
his kingdom from the mother; CandaM (No. 29) ; and certain 
later kings. I have already disposed of these objections. 

Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has also stated that my hypothesis of 
cross-cousin marriage is disproved by the known fact that : — 

(a) ^ri j^atakarui^s wife was Devi Nayanika. 

(h) A Vasisthiputra ^atakarui married a Saka princess. 


1 Ejngraphim Indica, Vol. XIV. 
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: Prof. :Ray: Cliaiidliuri has not given any proof that ' Devi 
Nayanika . was not a cross-cousin of her husband. All that we . 
know is that her father was a Maharathi, of Amgiya Kula. ^ The ' t; 

husband of Nayanika did not inherit his .kingdom through Hs ' 
mother, nor was he managing it on behalf of his wife. Hence 
no metronymic could be mentioned when the husband’s name ' 
of his queen was recorded. Earlier in this note I have stated 
that very probably her father married the sister of ^atakarufs 
father. There is absolutely no evidence proving that this was 
not the case. As regards the marriage of a king Vasisthiputra 
^atakarni to a &ka princess. Prof. Bay Chaudhuri has failed to 
realize that marriage to a cross-cousin does not exclude marriages ^ 

for political or other purposes with princesses of other realms. 

As I have pointed out matrilineal succession cannot be combined 
with continuity of patrilineal Wa unless there is cross-cousin 
marriage. As a number of the Satakarui kings, named in the 
Purauas, are Satavahanas, I concluded that they must have i 

practised this type of marriage. It does not mean however that 
all queens of all kings were cross-cousins. Nor that all the royal 
princes and princesses married cross-cousins. Kings are poly- 
gamous and there may have been other queens besides the cross- 
cousin. Again a cross-cousin may have been lacking through 
death, or there having been no childi'en of a brother or a sister. 

I have discussed some of the complications which may arise, 
earlier in this note and shall not repeat them. 

In support of the various possibilities which I have referred 
to, I shall note some facts from a set of inscriptions of patrilineal 
kings of the same area whose riding period followed that of the 
^atakarnis very closely in time. The inscriptions at Nagarjuni 
Konda ^ show that the king Madhariputa Siri Vira Purisadata 
married the daughters of the sister or sisters (actual sister) of 
his father king Vasithiputa Siri Chamtamula, who performed an 
a^vamedha sacrifice. He had also other queens apart from two 
of his cross-cousins, who are named as his Mahadevis in inscrip- 
tions of the same date. One of these other queens Mahadevi 
Bhatideva was the mother of the royal heir, Vasethiputra Siri 
Bhuvala Chatamula. She may or may not have been a cross- 
cousin, although the particular metronymic and the fact that 
another paternal aunt (father’s sister) who is a Yasisthi calls the 
king Sirivira-Purisadata as her son-in-law (after stating he is 
her brother’s son) suggests it. There is a fourth Mahadevi, 
Rudradhara-bhat'arika, who is a Maharaja’s daughter from Ujjeni, 

As the inscription was in the reign of Siri Vira Purisadata and 
the queen was associated with the aunt of the king in a work 
of piety, and is called mahadevi, her husband must have been 


Epigraphica Indicaf Vol. XX, (Delhi 1933). Prakrit Inscriptions 
from . . . Nagarjunikonda, by Prof. J, Vogel. 
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the reigning king. ^ So we have definite evidence of cross- 
consin marriage and polygyny including marriage with an 
unrelated princess in a royal dynasty that followed closely upon 
the ^atakarnis, in their rule of the Andhra country. I have not 
been able to give such a direct proof for the matriliny of the 
Satakaniis. But Prof. Bay Chaudhuri has ignored the Pabhosa 
inscriptions (L. 904 and 905) which show that royal dynasties 
closely related to Sungas followed matrilineal descent. The 
inscription shows that a patrilineal royal ancestor had a different 
gotra, and that a mother and sister in that line had the same 
gotra. I have pointed this out in my earlier paper and also the 
fact that the Sungas use metronymics like Satakarnis. The 
evidence quoted is incontrovertible. I may further note that 
matrilineal descent and succession to royalty can be proved to 
have been prevalent in later times in the area where the 
Satakarnis had their headquarters. A king who ruled in Tulu, 
Konkan, and adjacent areas in the sixteenth century ^ was suc- 
ceeded first by his younger brothers and then by his sister’s son 
Devaraya. The same mode of succession to sister’s son was 
followed in the case of Deva Raya. Even now, matrilineal 
descent is common in this area, and there are ruling princes a 
little further south in Cochin, who follow matrilineal succession. 
I had also mentioned in my earlier paper the fact that the 
prevalence of cross-cousin marriage in this area shortly before 
the time of ^atakaruis and shortly after it, is noted in authorita- 
tive works of these periods. It is a matter of surprise to me that 
so many definite pieces of evidences should be disregarded and 
two instances of royal marriage which do not at all go against 
the hypothesis of cross-cousin marriage seriously put forward 
as evidence of its non-existence. I may note that even the expres- 
sion "prevalence of cross-cousin marriage’ among a people does 
not mean that a hundred marriages out of a hundred are between 
cross-cousins. Thus the HiU Marias of Bastar practise this 
form of marriage. Actual statistics collected for a certain area 
by Grigson showed that "such unions formed 54 per cent of the 
Hill Maria marriages’ into which he enquired.^ This is in fact 
quite a high frequency. 

Another objection which has been raised by Prof. 
Bay Chaudhuri is that it is not correct to speak of separate king- 
doms for the two lines. Thus, according to him, Gautamiputra 


1 Another point of interest in these inscriptions is that these patrilineal 
kings have their mother’s gotra stated as an indication of the individual 
meant; but often in the same inscription the regal title Maharaja is later 
used without the metronymic, showing that the two were not associated 
as among Satakarnis. 

2 EpCar, (Voi. VIII, Part II), Sagar Taluq Inscription 55 (page 190 
text), Bangalore, 1904. 

Inscription No. 163 refers to ‘descent in the female line’, i.e. matri- 
lineal descent (p. 123, translation). 

' , 3 The Maria Gonds of Bastar, by W. V. Grigson, 1938. 
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is stated, to have been king over provinces or places quite close to 
■Paithan .and over areas which fell in Daksinapatha.' He forgets 
that the Daksiioapatha kingdom had earlier ceased to exist 
under the onslaught of the ^akas, and it was C4autamiputra 
who reconquered the territory. His son may have helped' him, 
and succeeded to this kingdom as much by ancestral right through 
the mother as by favour of his royal father. It may, be noted 
that the place names are set out in a panegyric of the victories 
of Gautamlpiitra, set out by his mother in the reign of his son. 
Gautamiputra is termed the king of kings, and it may even be 
that the son, king Pulumavi, acknowledged his suzerainty during 
his father's life time. The fact that these kings of the Q realm 
were excluded from the Puranas in spite of their genealogical 
connection, shows that the ancestral line was looked upon as the 
suzerain or paramount power which alone could find place in the 
dynastic list. A Q king however who could claim to be paramount 
might find mention. One such case was of Sri-^atakarui (No. 3). 
An examination of the inscriptions show that both Gautamiputra 
and Sri Yajna Gautamiputra had to reconquer the lost 
Daksipapatha dominions ; and Pulumavi w^as the last really 
powerful lord of the Q line. 

My conclusions are not affected by reconquests of a lost 
dominion and fresh rights acquired by military prowess. They 
apply to inherited realms. 
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In whom shall we have faith ? 

C. Demons and the Evil Eye, 

The boy catcher. 

III. . ..Amusement.":-' 

What does a name mean ? 

The brave biUy goat. 

How a clever boy used the truth. 

The story of the merchant. 

How to provide for old age. 

The Brahman of Lotkon. 

The frog and the snake. 

All God’s works are good. 

• Unity (the tiger and the toads). 
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PbEEACE. ;■ 

When I first began work here in Assam I often felt puzzled 
because . the people did not react in what, to me, seemed the 
-accepted way, I was advised to study their social manners 
and customs if I would know what. reactions to expect from, 
them. I tried to be more observant and asked many questions, 
some of which must have seemed to the people to be veiy rude. 
One of the teachers was a very good story-teller and one day 
on a train Journey she amused me by telling folk stories. I had 
read some of the 'Grandmother Tales’ in my second year of 
language study and had enjoyed them. This interest in their 
stories soon became known and they thought it gieat fun to 
tell me a new story . This book is one of the results of that hobby 
of collecting any tales that I could get the people to tell me. 

One was told on the site of the Old Ahom King’s palace 
near Sibsagar, another on the banks of the Sibsagar tank Just 
before sunset, some of the others as we sat in the moonlight 
on a hot summer’s evening. I tried to write these out from 
memory but often found it difficult and the repeating seemed to 
spoil the effect. Then as I heard them, if there was a new one, 
I asked the teller to write it as I thought of having them printed 
in Assamese and I wanted them to be well written and complete. 

While I was taking a com’se of study in ‘The Primitive 
People’, in America we were required to write out some of 
the customs as we found them in some of the folk tales. In a 
talk with Dean Paye Cooper Cole I said that I had some of the 
folk stories of the Assamese people. He asked me to bring 
some that he might read them. There were not many in 
English and I felt that the ones T knew in Assamese should 
be translated. A paper was written for Dean Bobert Bedfield 
and in connection with it the matter of the stories again came 
out. He gave some valuable suggestions as to the classification 
and urged me to continue with the translations. Later both 
Dean Bedfield and Professor Andrade read the ones I had done. 
Professor M. J. Andrade advised me to have them pubhshed 
but I had not the means at that time to have it done. Upon 
my return to India the translations had to be checked to be sure 
about some of the difficult sections. 

There are many such stories in Assam being handed down 
from mother to child as they sit in the open courtyard under the 
stars or in the cold weather about the fire. Owing to the 
rapidly changing conditions it may be that some are being 
dropped and many of the younger generation seem to be indiffer- 
ent to them. I feel that they have a very definite historical 
value and should be preserved. I have found the getting of 
them slow and difficult work. Even when I have succeeded 
in making friends with the grandmother and think I have her 
confidence, I have been disappointed when I asked for a story. 
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At first she will tell me that she cannot remember any^ but 
after' I have discussed one that I am sure she knows, she may 
respond with one. So I have had to wait until I heard a reference 
to one or a part of the story to ask to have it written out. I 
think that may be why the old man who helped me with many 
of these used to say, ^That reminds me of. with a 
brief reference to some name or event in a story. I think it 
may be that a remark or an event will call up a train of memories- 
which brings back the tale. 

The more common ones seem to be used for discipline to 
remind a child of the dire consequences of such unwise actions. 
Others are told from one generation to the next explaining the 
purpose and meaning of the festivals. The animal ones are 
numerous but those told for amusement often reveal something 
of the intimate family life. It seems that the women are the 
keepers of these stories that more or less regulate the home 
life just as they preserve the beliefs and customs of religion. 
I hope that this book will prove of value as well as interest 
to those who wish to know the Assamese people better. They 
have a very unusual history which they have handed down in 
written form since early in the thirteenth century. 

Golaghat, Assam. E. Geaoe Lewisoijt. 

August 25^ 1989, 


1. WhV IS THE Sky so HIGH? 

Long ago the clouds used to be very low down. So low, in 
fact, that unless they were very careful, tall men used to bump 
into them. 

One day an old hunchbacked woman took her broom in 
hand and went out to sweep up the courtyard. As she was 
stooping to sweep, a cloud was so low that her hump struck it. 
This hurt made her so angry that she stood up and struck at 
the cloud with her broom. The cloud was so ashamed to have 
her strike it with her broom that it went up very high and never 
came down again. 

T. C, Hakdiqtte. 


2. Why no Tbees have Leaves? 

In the era of Truth everyone could speak, even the trees, and 
they all could understand each other. Well, one day what do 
you think happened ? Listen and I’ll tell. Now at this time 
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trees did not, have any leaves, that is none but the banana tree. 
It had very lovely leaves and during this era men nsed to eat 
their rice off of a banana leaf. It was very happy because 
it could be of help to men and used to say things to the other 
trees. The^ other trees, unable to endure this, put a curse on the 
banana tree to make her keep from talking. The curse fell and 
after that not only the banana tree but all of the trees were 
unable to talk. The other trees began to bend and even break 
in their sorrow and God felt so sorry when He saw it that He 
said, ‘Let the trees have leaves \ Then the leaves appeared 
and even today all of the trees have leaves as well as the banana 
.tree. 

T. C. Hahdique. 


3. Why bo Big Tbees have Small FbijitI 

One day about the first of April a man was walking from 
Kumalabari to Lakhimpur. On either side of the road were 
many gardens with fruit trees, and many of the trees had fruit 
on them. But of all the different kinds of fruits he saw more 
pumpkins than anything else. He said to himself, 

^ I do not understand God’s wisdom of having the big fruit 
on small trees and the little fruit on big trees.’ 

About noon he began to feel tired and walked more slowly. 
At last he decided to go over under one of the trees at the side 
of the road and sit down to rest. Soon after he sat down he 
became sleepy and began to dream. He saw a great space just 
over him covered with pumpkin vines and one after another of 
the pumpkins grew large right before his eyes. As he watched, 
one broke its stem and fell, striking him right in the eye. He 
jumped up shouting that he was dying with pain and that one 
of his eyes had been put out, but he soon wakened and found it 
only a dream. Then as he walked along, he said to himself, 

^God is an all- wise God. He knows that if the big fruits 
were growing up high like that one I saw in my dream, 
that when it fell as it did, my head would have been 
smashed. Yes, God knows. He never makes mistakes. ’ 

T. C, Hahbiqhe-: : 


4, The Heabt of Religioh. 

Once there was a king who had ruled for many years and 
because he regulated his kingdom by the rules of religion the 
people were happy and he too was happy. But there was one 
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^ ^ wished to know and that was, 'What is the heart of 
religioni’ So he called all of his ministers and all the wise 
■men .of Ms kindgom and nsked them, 'What is the heart of 
religion?’ But not one of them was able to give Mm the 
? answer. ' Every place .he went he searched for the men from 

’ foreign parts and asked them the same question but no one could 

answer. One day he saw a holy man whom he asked the same 
question. The holy man answered that he was sitting on the 
ground and the king was on Ms throne, so how could he telL 
Then the king came down from Ms throne and sat on the ground 
with him, and this is what the holy man said, 'If you will 
go to the east of your city and climb the mountain there, you 
mil find a cave on the other side where an old man and his 
wife live. If you just ask the old man, he can tell you what 
you wish to know. While you are gone, I will sit on your 
throne and keep your kingdom for you ’. So at once the 
king made ready and left in search of the cave. After some 
days of travel he came at last in the morning to the cave where 
! . the old man and Ms wife lived. At the foot of the mountain 


there was another kingdom, the people of whom supplied the old 
man and his wife every day with food. In the morning they had 
two cakes and milk and again in the evening each had two cakes 
and milk. When the old man saw the king coming, he was 
distressed because he did not know what to give him to eat. 
He went to Ms wife asking her to share her food with him so he 
could give his to the guest, but she would not. Since there was 
no other way he gave his share to the guest and he fasted. In 
the evening he did the same. 

Now the old man and his wife each had their own hollowed 
out place in the stone where they slept. When it came night 
the man asked his wife to let him sleep with her so he could 
give -his bed to their guest. She answered Mm sharply that 
she did not wish to be crowded in order that the guest might 
sleep. When the old man heard tMs he went to his guest and 
besought him to tell what Ms errand might be saying, 'Please 
would you mind telling what it is you wish me to tell you. I 
may not be found in the morning, so please tell me now The 
king answered, 'For many days I have desired to know what the 
heart of religion might be. At last one told me of you and 
said that if I would ask you I should hear the answer. So I 
have come to ask you and to listen to your answer Then the 
old man told Mm he should go to the palace in the morning and 
there he would find that the king’s daughter-in-law had given 
birth to a child. If the king would only speak to the child, 
saying, 'Oh prince. Oh prince, what is the heart of religion? 
the child would answer and tell Mm all. 'But now you must 
go to bed and sleep. To-morrow you will not find me’, said 
the old man. When he had seen the guest comfortable in his 
own -bed he went outside. The old man had had no food all 
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day but Ms wife was well fed and- soon' fell asleep; unmindM 
of her husband. Then the tiger' came and found the old man 
who made only a morsel for a hungry tiger.' The next morning 
when she awoke she went to the door to call her husband but as 
soon as she opened the door the tiger saw her and soon she was 
made to join her husband in making a good meal. 

The guest, weary with Ms travelling, slept heavily and heard 
nothing of all this. When he awoke he hunted for the man and 
his wife, but found only the bones strewn about the mouth of 
the cave. Then he remembered the words of the old man and 
his hair rose with fright, so he went at once to the palace. He 
asked the young child and received this answer, *If you will 
go to the head of the village you will find in the home of a 
family there a pig that has just given birth to some little ones. 
The weakest among them will give you the answer you seek 
He wnnt and found the pig with her little ones, but one was so 
weak that the others crowded it away so it could get no milk. 
The king spoke to this poor, weak, little pig saying, 'Oh little 
piggie, Oh little piggie, what is the heart of religion ? ’ The 
little pig answered, 'What shall I tell you? You can see for 
yourself. We the old man and myself lived on the side of the 
mountain in a cave. One day a guest came and the man gave 
him his food to eat and his own bed to sleep in while he slept 
outside and became the food the tiger sought. Down at the 
palace the young prince, which has been born, makes them happy. 
I was selfish and would not divide my food nor would I share 
my bed. Now as you see I am weak and cannot get near my 
mother to get milk and must lie here in the dust. That woman 
has been born a little pig and the man has become the young 
prince. What you wish to know you have seen and. heard from 
my own lips.’ 

N.,,C.Das. 


5. The Gbeedy Bbide. 

Now there was a man, his wife, and their only son of whom 
they were very fond. One day they picked out a very lovely 
girl to be their son’s wife and not long afterward the marriage 
took place and the new bride was brought into their home. 
One day the new daughter-in-law went to the river to wash 
boiled rice (this is a kind of rice that is boiled before it is husked). 
As she was filling her pot with the nicely washed rice, she could 
not resist the temptation to taste it, and filled her mouth full. 
Just then her father-in-law appeared and asked, 'Daughter-in- 
law, where is my son ? where has he gone ? ’ Now her mouth 
was full of rice so she could not answer. Torn between shame 
at being thus caught and fear as to what would happen because 
she did not answer her father-in-law she fell as though in a faint 
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to . the ground. ' When the father-indaw saw her lyiiig there 
limp and silent he became very frightened and was snie an evil 
apMt- had taken possession of her.' . He went at once in search 
of the magician who could. drive out such evil spirits. Since tho: 
magician owed this man quite a sum of money he agreed to 
undertake to drive out. ' this . spirit if the man would pay . by 
releasing Mm from Ms debt.' . So they came together to the bank 

• of thO' river. ■ 

The magician examined her carefully' and found, that she 

• could not speak because her mouth was so full of rice. He 
'Went and brought a kind of poisonous plant (similar to nettle) 
■■and beat her well from head to foot with it in order to drive 
••out tMs evil spirit. As he beat he kept repeating over and 
■■over tMs charm (mantra): to make the spirit respond' : . 

■You silly girl,' chew, chew. 

Then swallow what you chew, 

Disgraced you shall not be, 

If from my debt I’m free,.’ 

.'At Ms order she began to chew, and soon her mouth was quite 
empty, so in a very short time she was fully recovered. When 
they spoke to her she answered them easily. They were so 
glad to have their daughter-in-law restored to them that they 
gladly cancelled the magician’s debt. 

■ : ;■. S’.„C..,Das.„ 


6. ■'Steadfast Faith. 

The men of our land believe that if they have faith in 
.anything, no matter what,. it will savo them. Even an idol of 
wood, if it is believed, to be God and worsMpped, will reward him 
with salvation. Once a . Brahman was ^ wandering about in a ^ 
■vilag0' when he came upon an. elephant driver who^ had: a Hal- 
gram^ tied about Ms neck, as he sat working over the cane. 
The Brahman asked bim without revealing Ms thought, ^Driver I ’ 
The driver answered, ‘My Lord, what is it?’ The Brahman 
said, ‘I wUl give you four annas (eight cents) if you will give 
me your shell’. The driver answered, ‘My Lord, I will. Take 
it’ and gave the shell to the Brahman and received Ms four 
annas. The Brahman went home happily, bathed the shell 
with spices, made a throne for it, and placed it on the throne 
and began to worsMp it. Each day he bathed it and worsMpped 
it but at night he dreamed that he was arguing with the sheU. 


3. Halgram — Bassel shell found in the Gandak river and worshipped 
. as an emblem of 
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: The shell would say, /Oh Brahman! why did you take me 
from the driver and keep me with such care ? " I did not ask 
anything from you. You are doing all of your work for naught, 
for I shall kill; your son. Take me and give' me back to the 
elephant , driver. He squeezed my neck and cut on my' shell 
but I liked the sound Keh keh, as he cut k Then the Brahman 
■answered, H . hoped that you could save me ami that is why 
I took you from under the foot of the elephant driver and 
brought you here where I could worship you as you deserve, 
and so you must save me. I will not let you go until you save 
me The shell said, I will never save you but will kill your son 
The Brahman said, 'What you do you may do but I will not 
release you’. Thus by day he worshipped the shell and at 
night argued with it until his son was taken ill. As the Brahman 
slept the shell said, 'See I have made your son ill and if you 
do not take me back I will cause him to die Thus a few days 
later the boy died but the father worshipped as before, and that 
night his argument continued. 

The shell said, 'You must take me back. It was because 
of me that your son died and so take me back at once or I will 
cause the death of your wife too ’. But the Brahman did not 
take it back even though his wife became ill. Day by day he 
worshipped even though at night in his dreams he still quarrelled 
with it. The shell tried to show him that now that his wife 
was ill, he should not delay longer in taking him back lest his 
wife die. The Brahman said, ‘I will never take you back. 
You should not even speak of it to me again ’. The shell said, 
'Very well then, but do not hope to save your wife After 
a few days of such arguing the wdfe left and went to join 
her forefathers and the poor Brahman was left all alone. In 
spite of all the work about the house he had to do, still the 
Brahman found time to go to the throne of the shell to worship. 
Again at night the shell talked with him. The shell said, 'See 
I have killed your son and now your wife, now will you give 
me back to the driver. If you do not, I wdll kill you too \ ' If 
you wish you may kill me too, but I wiU not give My Lord 
into the hands of the driver,’ answered the Brahman. A 
few days later the Brahman himself feU ill, but in spite of his 
illness he continued to worship. As he grew worse he called 
several of his fellow Brahmans. He gave them a paper on which 
he had written, ' I worship the Halgram and when I die, bind it 
on my breast. Should any one keep it then seven animals, 
seven men, and seven saints will have to suffer death ’. A day 
or so after that the Brahman died. They fastened the Halgram 
to his breast as they had been directed to do in the letter. Then 
as the fire rose to the body the dead Brahman sat up alive. He 
arose chuckling and then began to laugh. 'You said you 
would not save me, but now why do you save me ? It was 
.because you were afraid of the iGbre, was’nt it ? ’ said he to the 
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shell. Then the Brahman went to his house and began to worship 
again and built him a new house and raised another family as. 
he'lived to be, very old. ■ 

It is said, ‘If any on© worships me I will strike his eldest 
son, cause the tiger to eat his team of bullocks, ^ set a fire to his 
granary, and if then he does not leave me, I shall be near to- 
bless and help him whenever he calls upon me \ 

N. a Bas. 


7. The Thoughtful Youth. 

A young man, who had no father or mother, had a very hard 
time getting his education, but when he was through he built a 
tiny cottage for himself right in front of the Bang’s palace. 
When the house was done he could not find any work even to 
earn a pice (penny) so that he had nothing for food and clothing. 
On© evening when he was going to his house his mind was 
troubled and he said, ‘Oh, oh, what an unlucky one I ami I 
cannot even get my salt and yet I am right in front of the 
King’s eyes. If the Bang wished he could give me a big work, 
but if not, at least some small thing, so that I might have a hand- 
ful of rice to eat.’ The King, who was out for a walk, heard these 
words of the troubled youth, and the next day he sent a man to 
call the boy. When the youth came, the King asked him, 
‘You are hunting for some dull work to do. For this reason 
I give it to you. How many leaves fall from this tree daily ? 
Keep an account of them and give me the record each evening, 
Kow go and each evening bring the account to me ’. With 
these words he bade the youth farewell. 

The youth went to his house and then returned to sit under 
the tree, collecting the leaves and counting them. Day by day 
he gave the record to the King, but the word salary was not 
mentioned nor did the Bang say when he would give it. But 
on the other hand, every one knows the overseers receive from the 
King and for that reason he always stays under the trees. Also 
if any one hit another or there was any little trouble they were 
afraid to tell the King but they went to the overseer. He would 
then hear both and decide who should be punished and dismissed 
them. Thus he was busy with judgments most of the time. 
His earnings too began to increase, so that the youth who could 
not even My salt could now sit at a table under the tree and 
write his accounts. 

When the King saw it he said, ‘From today you are not 
to write an account of the leaves which fall. I will give you a 
different work to do and that is, give me an account of all of the 
leaves taken from the palm trees in my kingdom each day 
The youth answered, ‘Oh! Great King, I am but one man, and 
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IlOW, can I travel throughout the whole kingdom each day. Can 
Your Honour give me some way to do it? Or, have a man 
appointed in each village and. sent to me each day, or I shall not 
be able to do it So the King appointed a man in each village' 
to bring the account to the youth. The youth told them to find: 
out how many leaves fell each day from each householder. If 
eight leaves then cut sixteen and keep eight and bring in eight. 
You do not need to keep an account just cut double and you 
keep half. I will write the record So saying he sent each back 
to his own village. When the leaves came in he counted them 
and gave the account to the King. On the other hand, the 
merchants bought the leaves for a pice (one half cent) a piece 
and carried away great bags of them. In this way the people 
were getting money and the youth had all the food and clothing 
he needed. The King saw that this was a hard-working and 
worthy youth and again promoted him to work in the court. 
From that day on he was honoured by the King and was always 
before the eyes of the people. If one can be a good thinker 
he will be honoured by God and man, 

N. C. Das. 


8. Wisdom. 

A man who trapped and sold deer for a living went out to 
the forest and set his trap. The next day he saw that instead 
of the animal he had expected he had caught a tiger. He 
turned away to go home when the tiger saw him and said, 
'Look! I have had nothing for a long time, let me loose’. 
The man answered, 'No, I can’t free you because if you are 
hungry you wiU eat me Tiger: 'I say honestly, three times 
honestly, I will not eat you The man then went and loosed 
the trap. The tiger, as soon as he was loose, said, 'I have missed 
two meals and I am so hungry I’ll eat you’. Hearing this the 
man was at a loss to know what to do but asked, 'Can a snake 
eat Ms benefactor?’ Tiger: 'Yes, he may’. But to establish 
a fact three people must agree, so the man said he would ask 
two others. He went to a tree and asked, 'May a snake eat 
his benefactor?’ The tree answered, 'Yes, he may eat, be- 
cause men rest in my shade, they eat my fruit, they cut parts 
oJT of me, and leave me half dead. Yes, to eat a man is no evil 
in my sight ’. The tiger heard all this and thought now he could 
really eat. Now there had been two witnesses to tMs last word, 
but three persons must agree before the thing can be done. So 
they went to the water. He asked the water the same question, 
and the water answered, 'He may eat, I give men water to 
drink, to bathe in, and to wash their clothes, and they throw their 
refuse on me. So for such ingratitude I see no need of saving 
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them . Then the tiger said^'^Nowtwohave said that I was rights 
how much longer must I wait V Then the man said/ Wait, we 
must ask one more, if he says the same then you may eat As 
they '.talked a jackal came along. So they asked^Mm, 'Can a 
benefited one eat his benefactor?’ The Jackal said, 'But who 
is it that has assisted and who is the snake who desires to eat ? 
.How can I tell unless I. know more about it?’ The man 
began to explain, :'I set a trap for a deer, but this king fell 
into it. He said , three times truly he would not eat me if I 
loosed him but as soon as I let him loose he said he would eat 
me The jackal asked, ' Now, how did you set this trap and how 

did the king get into it, tell me that so I may give my answer 
So the man set the trap and the tiger put his foot in to show^ how 
he got caught. Then the jackal told the man, 'Now he can’t 
get away, beat him ’. The man saw his chance and killed the tiger 
and saved himself. 

N. C. Das. 


9. The Proud Elephant, 

The small birds used to build their nests in the reeds that 
grew on the river bank. But an elephant used to come there 
to bathe in the stream and he broke down the reeds and destroyed 
many nests with eggs or young in them. The birds decided 
to ask what could be done to save the nests and their young 
ones. They went to the horsefly who told them that there was 
a kind of crow who could help. They found the crow and told 
him their trouble, but he said he needed a frog to help. They 
found the frog and he agreed. When the elephant came, they 
all watched him bathe, and when he came to the bank the frog 
jumped into his ear, the crow came and pecked him so hard 
the blood came, and the fly went and infected the place until 
it became a big sore which caused the elephant much trouble. 

■ N. G;Das.:' 


10. Yama the God op Death — ^why men die. 

In the beginning Brahma created man and made Mm perfect. 
That is to say there was no weakness or imperfection, so there 
could be no death. In this way time went on for ages. Yama 
the king of death waited for someone to die so that he could bring 
him into his kingdom to dwell. But because man had been 
created to live for ever there were no deaths. Yama, weary with 
waiting, sent two diseases into the world to destroy men, but 
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they returned very much ashamed saying that they could not 

get near men, mncli less attack them. 

As time went on Brahma continued to create until the whole 
earth was so full that it could hardly bear the burden of them all. 
Yet no one died and Yama grew impatient. The words of diseases 
made Yama so angry that he mounted a water-buffalo and went 
in search of Brahma. . Brahma, when he saw the guest eoming, 
made great haste to receive him with all honour. Yama, when 
he met Brahma, seized him and began to beat him about the 
head with a rod. Brahma was so surprised that instead of receiv- 
ing the guest ran inside and closed the door. But Yama fol- 
lowed and gi*abbed him saying, ^What kind of men are you 
creating ? Is this the work of your hands ? Not one man dies 
and sickness has no effect upon them. God has made me to 
be king over dead men but not one ever comes to my city. 
There is no hope that any wiU ever come. I shall take you 
instead of man and you shall live there 

Brahma then in great fear replied, If you take me then who 
will create men for the earth? It is my work to create men. 
But if you will release me I will create men with some weakness, 
so that they may come to your city to dwell So from that 
day men were so created that they could die. Those who had 
been created with eternal life became gods. Yama returned 
to his realm and to this day reigns over his kingdom in happiness. 

, T. C. Handiqtte. . 


11. Faithful Worship. 


Once there was a Brahman who made a journey to a distant 
land, and on the way he became very hungry. He was so hungry 
he did not know how to stand it, so he looked from side to side 
hoping to see if he could find something to eat. Then he saw 
a serai garden but he could see no one near. He was so hungry 
that his stomach hurt, but what should he do; he would pay for 
what he took, or it would be stealing and a sin. So he entered 
the garden, sought out a good ripe serai, picked it, pulling back 
the leaf he placed on it one anna (two cents), ate half of the 
fruit, and placed the other in his bag to eat on the way. Soon 
after this he saw some men coming toward him ; when the man 
who followed him saw them he called out, ‘Hey you men! 
this Brahman has eaten one part of a piece of cow’s flesh and 
the rest he has in his bag and the blood is dripping as he goes 
When the men heard this they began to cough and spit, but when 
the Brahman heard it he said, ‘ Shree Krishna 1 Shree Krishna ! ’ 
and began to berate them. The men told him to turn his bag 
upside down and when all the men said the same he did tip his 
bag upside down, and there was a piece of cow’s flesh. The 
men began to abuse the greedy Brahman. The Brahman when 
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he saw it was so ashamed that he went off down the road wailing 
and weeping. When the weeping let up, the man said to the 
Brahman, ' Lord, whose days are these can yon tell ? Gan yon tell 
what days. these are? These are (Koli’s) Satan’s days. I am 
Satan. During my time you do not take a serai, and leave an 
anna (two cents) ; you break the plant as much as yon can and 
put as much fruit as you can in your bag, eat all yon can and 
destroy all the rest. You did not do this and so earned merit ; 
and that is why I did as I did. : Yon threw your bag away and 
I have brought it. It is on your shoulder and your serai is there 
as yon left it ’. Then the Brahman said, 'Whatever yon do or 
say I can do no evil’. Satan and bad men may give shame 
to a man who does no evil, they put thorns in the path of right, 
but if that man has steadfast faith in God then his enemies will 
at last come to shame, 

■ N. C. Das. 


12. The Queen’s Jewel Box. 

One day when we were visiting the ruins of the King of 
Assam’s palace we were told of all the greatness of the king, 
the beauty of his queens, as well as the grandeur of the palace 
in those days. Just before leaving I stood looking down at the 
reflections in a small tank about forty by fifty feet which was 
probably half full of dirty muddy water. Now I would have 
called it a big mud hole but the attendant told me that this 
had been the private bathing tank of the favourite queen. Then 
he said, 'You know that when the Burmese came up to fight 
with the Assamese they wished to take possession of this place 
because there was supposed to be much gold buried in different 
places in these grounds. When the King of Assam feared that 
he would not be able to hold out much longer he sent his queens 
out by another way to a village where they would be kept in 
safety. But the favourite queen feared that she might be killed 
for her jewels if she wore them, so she put them all in her box 
and threw them into this tank. Now during the first week of 
new moon that box can be seen floating on the surface of the 
water but there is a small light which burns on the top of this 
box. Many have tried to get it but always when they go into 
the water it disappears and cannot be found.’ 

I thought this was a very good story for a guide to tell, but 
to my surprise I found that it was one that was well known. 
Several years later when I was working in this district with my 
women I spoke of the old ruins as we sat talking in the evening 
and they told me this same story except that the box had a 
large jewel on top which gave forth this light. 

Esther Das. 
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'13. The Boy Catcheb. 

TMs seems to be a folk story in the making but I eannot 
be sure about that. The . story' has not yet taken shape or if 
it has, the variations were too pronounced for me to recognize 
the similarities. It seems to refer back to the time when the 
offering of human sacrifice was common but it is told as a 
custom practised in very recent times. I took it to be a story 
to restrain children from playing about after dark but I may be 
mistaken about it. 

It was told to me as we watched the last light of a young 
moon on a hot July night. The smaller children had been 
playing and catching fireflies as I talked with the older ones. 
Suddenly we heard the cry of a jackal and one of the older 
children said, 'The jackal is weeping and searching for the dead 
This seemed to frighten the little ones and they aU crowded up 
close to us on the steps. I asked the girls to tell good stories 
and not frighten the children. But several answered at once 
saying, 'But they should be afraid of jackals to which I had 
to agree though I did not say so. 

When the children had been put to bed one of the older 
girls, who as a nurse now, had been a teacher, told this story 
which had been brought to her mind by the incident — 'The 
Boy Catcher’. 

There really are 'boy catchers’ near Sadyia. They try to 
catch the children who stray away from the others in play. 
Or if they find a child playing all alone, they will try to coax 
him to go with them to a lonely place where they may catch 
him. They even offer sweets to get the boys to come closer to 
them. They will catch girls also but must have boys to offer 
as the sacrifice to the river goddess and the boys must be between 
10 and 14 years old. They seem to make an especial effort 
toward the close of the day to lure the children away from home 
as it seems that the sacrifice must be made at night. After 
the sacrifice is made they take the head and hands and place 
them at the base of the pillars of the new bridge. If they 
offer a child for each pillar and place the head and hands at the 
base then the bridge will be able to stand during the flood waters 
in the spring when the rains and the melting snow cause the 
streams to surge and roar and show their anger. Only a bridge 
thus built will be able to stand against the anger of the river. 

The bridges do have a hard time standing the strain of the 
flood waters and most of them are swept down the river at this 
time. This girl says she and her brother were actually chased 
by these ' boy catchers ’ one evening and that their parents saw 
the man run after them but could not recognize him. 

Pbisoilla Symok. 
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14 . The Brave Billy Goat. ^ 

' Once upon a time a biliy goat was feeding in a field and 
slowly it became evening time, but the poor fellow did not notice 
it until suddenly it was quite dark. When it was dark the poor 
thing could tliiiik of nothing else to-do, so he climbed upon a 
.white anthiirand closing his eyes settled himself to chew Ms 
cud. After some time a terrible tiger came out and saw the goat 
lying there. The tiger, seeing the goat, decided that now he 
would kill hiiii and have a good meal. Just then the goat 
smelled the tiger and opened his eyes and found that the tiger 
was so close that there was no escape for him, but even so the 
goat was not frightened. Getting up, he gravely shook his 
head and spoke to the tiger angrily, sajdng, 'Come, come, let 
us get together for destruction. If I do not get to eat the red 
beast I will destroy the forest 

When the tiger heard this he got so frightened that he ran 
away as fast as he could. 

A jackal saw^ the tiger coming as fast as he could and he 
called out asking, 'Why are you running so fast ? ’ 

The tiger paid no attention but the jackal called again 
louder. The tiger decided that he should tell the jackal 
what had happened. When the jackal heard it all, he laughed 
as loud as he could and asked why he was so frightened. 
'Come, show him to me and I will kill and eat him.' 

Even though the tiger found it hard to believe this, still 
he decided to take the jackal and show him. After going a 
little way the tiger began to tremble with fright and refused to 
go any farther. The jackal, seeing the tiger’s fear, said, 'I 
have a plan ’. 

So he went off to get a strong vine, one end of which he tied 
about the tiger’s body and the other about himself. In this 
way they crept along until they could see the goat. The billy 
goat showed no sign of fear but raised his head, and said, ' Oh, 
you went off to get another one, did you ? Well, that is good. 
Bring him here ’. 

How could the tiger stay to hear any more when he was 
already paralyzed with fear? So he turned and ran with all 
his might. The jackal, who was tied to him, ran too, but how 
long could a jackal keep up with a tiger? He soon became 
exhausted but there was no escape, so he gritted his teeth and 
died. 

When the tiger looked around, he saw the jackal’s teeth, 
and said, 'Here I run with fright and you just grin and laugh. 
All right, get away from me So he bit the vine in two. 

Then thought the tiger, 'I wonder where he will go and 
what he will do 1 ’ 
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So he looked to see, but the jackal did not move and the 
tiger saw that he was not laughing but that he was saying good- 

_____ T.C.HAMIQUE. 

15. How' A Clever Boy xtseb the Truth. 

Once there lived an old man and his wife in a village. They 
had a pair of children. The girl had been given in marriage to 
a man of that village and the boy herded the cows. One day 
when the boy saw his brother-in-law coining to their house he 
began to think, ‘If my sister comes home too then I will not 
get any fish to eat. Now if I can by any means send Mm back 
home then should there be fish I shall have gained ^ As he was 
thinking his brother-in-law came near and asked if his father 
and mother were at home. ‘Mother is gone to the sea to get 
precious stones and father has gone to get the lower earth and 
bring it up on top,’ answered the boy. The brother-in-law, 
half dead with hunger and thirst, hearing this turned around 
and went back home. 

In the evening the mother asked her son if he had seen his 
brother-in-law. He said that he had seen his brother who 
had asked about his parents-in-law. But when he had been told 
where they were he had gone back to Ms own house. The 
father, seeing that their son had deceived them, gave him a good 
beating and drove him out of the house. When night came he 
was so hungry he could find no peace, so he decided to steal some 
food. When everything was quiet at night he went to a cook- 
house to steal some food. Searching around for food he came 
upon an old broken drum which he began to beat. At once the 
owner of the house awoke, came out, found him, and bound him 
securely. The next morning he took his prisoner and started 
for the King’s palace where the trial would be held. 

On the way they saw a farmer plowing in a field. Just at 
that moment one of the bullocks pulled his head from the yoke 
and ran ofiP. The plowman seeing his bullock running in their 
direction called out, ‘See, this bullock is very bad. Can you 
not beat him or stop Mm for me?’ The boy at once struck 
the bullock with the stick he had in his hand and the animal 
fell over dead. Then the plowman became very angry and he 
too would go to complain before the King that his bullock had 
been killed. 

Next they came to a market place. The boy said, ‘I am 
so hungry. I would like just one pice worth of bananas to eat 
So they took him and went to the woman who sold bananas. 
She said, ‘ Son, give a pice and I’ll give you three bananas. 
Then strike the chest and go The boy gave the pice, took 
the bananas, ate them, and then struck her on the chest. The 
woman gave him a good tongue lashing, but, not satisfied, said 
that she too would go and witness against him before the King. 
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When they came into the presence of the King each one 
began to make his complaints known. The King said/ 'Is 
this so? Bid yon do this?’ The boy answered, 'Lord of 
Heaven, he told me to beat him so I did strike the bullock, the 
woman also told me to strike, so what is wrong in obeying them ? 
This first man calls me a thief, that too is absolutely false. 
What man would beat a drum when he went to steal. Ask 
them if my words are true or false, and when you have proof, 
give me the punishment I deserve’. When the King asked 
he found proof that all the boy said was true. The Edng told 
his minister that the boy was very clever as all of Ms words 
were sharp. Thus the Eng cleared the boy, gave his enemies 
a good scolding, and dismissed them. 

Later when the Eng and Ms minister were alone together 
the boy came to them with a great big cooking pot. The Eng 
asked him what he wanted. The boy answered, 'Lord of 
Heaven, you have said all my words are trustworthy, so I have 
brought this cooking pot to be filled with ten thousand rupees. 
Now will you give me the rupees?’ When the King heard 
this he was very much surprised and asked his minister what 
to do. The minister said, 'Give him the rupees’. The boy 
took the money and went his way. Soon he met the daughter 
of the minister and called out, 'To the one who gives me a good 
meal of rice I will give all of my money ’. A friend of the girl 
heard this and told her she had better feed the boy and get all 
of the money. The minister’s daughter hearing this called 
the boy and dished out the rice. However, he wished to take 
a bath before eating, so she brought the water for him. Then 
he said, 'If I give you so many rupees you should wash my 
body for me ’. After the bath he said, 'For all this money 
you should be willing to feed the rice to me This she did 
and when he had finished she brought the tamal-pan (betelnut). 
After he had rested he returned to the Eng and said, 'Who 
would give a man a bath, feed him his rice, and then bring Mm 
the tamal-pan to chew?’ The King answered, 'No one but a 
wife would do such a tMng ’. 'Then from today I am the son- 
in-law of the minister. Today Ms daughter has bathed me, 
fed me rice, and then brought me tamal-pan to chew,’ cried 
the boy with joy. The minister was very angry but the King 
explained that the boy was so very clever that he would make a 
good son. Then the minister gave his daughter and the King 
himself gave them the sacred book. They lived happily after 

T. C. Haotiqite. 


16. The Story oe the Merchant. 

Once there was a merchant. His wdfe died leaving a pair 
of children (a boy and a girl). Fearing that these children 
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would be uncared for the raerchant decided to marry again. 
But the children instead of being cared for got a basketful 
(bushel) of trouble. The step-mother felt toward them as 
toward a cinder in the eye or a toothache. 

One day the merchant before going on a journey to buy 
goods called his wife and said, ^ I go on a business trip and while 
I am gone care for the pair of orphan children as you would 
care for me. As for eating, sitting, clothing, speaking, in a word, 
in nothing give them trouble The wife let the tears roll down 
her cheeks (falsely) as she saicf, ^That too will I do and they 
shall not have the least trouble. Even though they beat me 
I will worship them b The merchant after this talk with his 
wife went away on the trip. 

After her husband had gone the step-mother began to abuse 
the pair of children. She would not let them have anything 
but the water left from bleaching the ashes and rice while she 
ate fish, turtle, fern greens, and arum stalks made into a delicious 
curry. As for clothing she wore fine Chinese silk, white Assamese 
silk, and the golden silk (mogha) while she dressed the children 
in coarse, torn, dirty pieces of old cotton cloth. They cleaned 
and brought water while she cooked and ate and sat with her 
feet off the fioor like a queen all day long. Besides for even the 
smallest word she scolded them and cursed them, and hunted 
for an excuse to kick them. Will a man stand so much abuse ? 
The children grew thin and dried-looking. 

After many days the merchant returned from his trip. He 
brought several kinds of cloth for each child besides several 
other nice things, but when he saw their condition tears came to 
his eyes. Without a word of questioning he took his wife by 
the hair, dragged her out, and said, 'Ha! how could the children 
he so thin and bad if they had not a fever or an illness? Tell 
the truth or I will cut you in two pieces. You have abused 
them The wife was so frightened that she drew a great sigh. 
The merchant did not let her go but asked, 'You are so happy. 
How many times in a day did you eat ? Tell the truth or I will 
not let you go even if it thunders’. She shrank from him in fear 

and said, ‘How much sobbing and weeping 
Come in the noonday word 
With the child comes the tears, 

These are with you 
I cook and serve trembling, 

I take and weave thus, 

Three times I swear, Lord 

Three handfuls of wet rice ground. 

And if I ate more, Lord 
I swear by your head.’ 

When he heard this the merchant was very angry and said, 
^If you ate so much and the children ate so much then you will 
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be eating my bead So saying be cut off ber nose and her ears 
and put ber out of tbe bouse.' From tben on tbe mercbant and. 
his pair of children began to bye happily. 

‘My clotbing was black wdtb dirt and I went home. 

True true true. 

The key- word cuts tbe skin 
When cut and open wipe it. 

I arrived at my own bouse.' 

^ M. M. .Bordaloi. 


17. How TO PEOVIDB FOR OlD AgE. 

Once there was an old couple living in a village. They 
bad no son or daughter. Now^ in their old age they bad no 
one to earn for them so the old man began to think of some 
clever plan by which be could earn some money. Finally the 
old man asked his wife, ‘Ho many rupees have you? Give 
them to me and I will go out to get some more The old 
lady, hearing that he was going out to find wealth, gave him 
twenty rupees. The old man went and bought a poor old 
horse with ten rupees and fed the other ten together with some 
grain to it. As he came along the road towards home leading 
his horse he met a band of robbers. The robbers took the old 
horse and, since the old man could not be separated from it, 
the old man too. 

The next morning the old man went out to his friend the 
horse and began to knock apart the manure with a stick. There 
to the astonishment of the robbers he found ten silver rupees. 
The robbers said, ‘ If we could only get this horse we would soon 
become rich '. So they told the old man if he would let them 
have the horse they would let him go. But the old man told 
them that he could not give them the horse because he could 
not part with it. After much bargaining the robbers offered 
many rupees and the old man was persuaded to part with the 
horse for the money. 

The next day they went out and examined the manure but 
did not find a pice (copper). So they decided that they had been 
deceived. Then they went in search of the old man and on the 
second day came to his village. The old man having sold his 
horse went his way and met a man with two rabbits. He bought 
the rabbits and took them home. One he tied near his wife and 
one near himself. From time to time he loosened them and let 
them run between himself and his wife who was in the cook- 
house. 

When the robbers came to his home he said that they must 
eat and take a little rest. Then he told the rabbit to go and ask 
mother if the food was ready^ as he set it free. Since there was 
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HO other way of escape' it ran to the cook-house where the old 
woman tied it 'and let her’s loose' to- run ont to her husband. 
When he saw it he took it and told the robbers that the rabbit 
had reported that the food was ready. After they had eat-eii 
the robbers asked for the rabbit so they could send word to 
their wives to have the food ready. The old man made many 
objections but at last in exchange for many rupees let the robbers 
have the rabbits. ' : ■ ' b 

When the robbers were nearing home they decided to send 
the rabbits ahead to tell the women to have rice ready for them. 
So after giving the proper instructions they set the rabbits loose. 
They being wild rabbits went immediately to their own places in 
the forest. When the robbers reached home they asked for food 
but the rice had not yet been placed upon the fire. They got 
very angry because they were so hungry their stomachs burned. 
Then they asked, ‘Did you not receive word from the rabbits 
to have food ready for us ? ’ The wives said that had they known 
they were coming they would most certainly have had the food 
ready but they had not seen any rabbits. Then they understood 
the old man's scheme and promised to have revenge on him; 

The old man kept two sticks in his house and told his wife 
when he struck her with one she was to fall down, roil back her 
eyes, and give the appearance of being dead. But that when 
he struck her with the other one she was to come back to life, 
otherwise there was no salvation for them. So when the robbers 
came he went out and began to tell about his two sticks. To 
prove it he struck the old woman and she fell down and made 
her face look like a dead person. Then he took the other stick 
and struck her and she rose up before their eyes and went to 
prepare the food and serve it as before. 

They became so interested in the two sticks they forgot 
their duty and began to bargain for them. As the robbers 
offered many rupees the sticks were finally given. The robbers 
went home and with the one stick beat them wives until they fell 
down dead and then went off on a two or three days' trip. When 
they got back they found that the dead women smelled bad. 
They took the other stick and began to beat them but they only 
smelled worse — but how could you get dead women to get up 
and cook. Now they knew the old man to be a mischief- 
maker and decided to bind him and burn him alive. So they 
brought him to the edge of the forest and tied him to a tree 
while they went to gather wood. Soon after they left a cowherd 
boy came by on his way home with his cows and saw the man. 
He asked, ‘Big brother, who tied you to that tree and why did 
they bind you?' The old man answered, ‘Son, a man has 
brought me here to marry me to a girl of the village. I am an 
old man and what should I do with a young girl ? I objected 
very strongly but they would not hear my words. If any one 
will let me loose I will give him the girl As soon as the boy 
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Heard, tMs he said he would untie him if he would let him marry 
the girl. The boy untied the old man and in, simple faith let 
himself be tied to the tree in his stead. The old man after 
tying the boy went safely back to his house. 

It was evening when the robbers came back and found the 
boy instead of the old man tied to the tree. They were so angry 
that they wanted to throw him into the fire at once and burn 
him. But then they began talking among themselves saying 
that the old man was very clever. He might be able to kill 
them all so they had better not give him any more trouble 
but leave the place at once. So they went to their houses and 
took everything and went far away. The old man by his clever 
tricks had gotten enough money so his last days were passed in 
comfort and happiness. 

Melling Symon. 


18 . The Bbahmah fbom Lotkoh. 

A very poor Brahman lived in the country of Lotkon. 
His wife had a very sharp tongue. She was always scolding 
her husband because he did not bring in a lot of money. One 
day he felt very sorry because of the scolding. He thought, 
‘I shall leave my house. If I am not able to bring back some 
silver I shall not return So he left the house. 

He walked along the way until noon without finding any 
food or water and his stomach was empty and he began to feel 
faint. Then he saw at the side of the road a sweet meats shop and 
went over to it. The shopkeeper had gone to eat his noon meal 
and left his eight-year-old son in charge, and he too was dozing in 
the corner. When the Brahman came and stood near the sweets 
the boy said, 'What do you want? What is your name?’ 
The Brahman answered, ' I came to get some sweets to eat. My 
name is Bee ’. As he took a few pieces of the sweets and put 
them into his mouth the boy called his father saying, 'Father, 
father, a Bee is eating the sweets The father was just 
dozing off and feeling annoyed answered in a daze, 'If a Bee 
eats the sweets let liim, and do not keep annoying me*. 
The Brahman kept on eating until the boy could stand it no 
more and shouted, 'Father, Bee is eating all the sweets *. This 
time the father sighed saying, 'If he eats all of them let 
him, but do not keep pestering me*. When the boy heard this 
he decided to go in and explain it all to his father. The Brahman 
saw that now he had not only the sweets but the money box 
as well and he opened it, took out forty rupees in silver, and 
ran off. The boy shook his father and explained the whole 
thing, so he came out and found his sweets all gone. Then he 
got very angry at the boy but the boy answered, 'Did I not 
time after time tell you saying, Bee is eating all the sweets **, 
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and you said '‘let Mm'' ' ‘But.yousaid "a Bee is eating Wiiv 
did yon not say it was a man ? ' asked the father. But, ‘ He said 
his name was Bee/ said the boy. Then the father asked which 
way he went and got on his horse to chase him. The Brahman, 
having quickly finished the sweets while ' walking rapidly down 
the road, felt tired and sat down under a tree by the side of the 
road to rest, when suddenly from the Jungle a hog came out 
toward the Brahman grunting. The Brahman started to Mde 
behind the tree but the hog circled the tree too. Thus they 
ran around the tree until the Brahman Jumped and grabbed 
the hog’s tail. As he held tight to the tail and ran, the rupees 
came out one at a time and began to sow themselves around 
the foot of the tree. But the Brahman did not dare to let 
go the tail lest the hog should gnash him. 

On the other hand, the shopkeeper on his horse came by 
and saw this man hanging to the hog’s tail and running around 
a tree. Then he stopped his horse, got off, and went over to the 
man saying, ‘Big brother, why do you hang to this hog’s tail 
and chase him about like this?’ The Brahman answered, 
‘I have little time to answer you. Bo you not see the rupees 
on the ground?’ He answered, ‘I see them ‘When I chase 
the hog around this way he drops those rupees so that is 
why I run him ’. The shopkeeper thought he had lost many 
rupees this day and if he could only make a handful in tiiis 
way it would not be so bad. So he said to the Brahman, ‘Big 
brother, will you let me run Mm around a few times ? I too 
have fallen into great difficulties. If I run the hog around 
a few times and get a few rupees it will help a great deal. 
An unusual thief has today deceived me and stolen many 
rupees The Brahman said, ‘You have received much trouble, 
if I help you it will clear me. All right, run him’. As he 
said this, still running, he let the shopkeeper grab and as soon 
as he had him, the Brahman let go and began quickly to pick 
up the silver about the tree. When he had gathered all he 
mounted the shopkeeper’s horse and rode off. The shopkeeper, 
unable to let go the tail, kept on running because he now saw 
that if he let go the hog would kill him. 

The Brahman on the horse rode a long way and at night 
stopped as a guest in a house by the road. After having a good 
meal he went to bed and before dayHght he got u p and put ten 
rupees in the hay in front of Ms horse and then w ent back to 
bed. When mormng came the Brahman got up anji^ with Ms 
host went out to see Ms horse. When he shook the^ grass in 
front of the horse ten rupees fell out. The host was a tonished 
at this. The Brahman told him, ‘TMs horse eats Ms grass but 
always in what is left I find ten rupees and thus he supports 
me ’. When he heard this the host felt greedy. He began at 
once to try in every way to buy the horse. He offered the 
Brahman six hundred rupees and was refused as he could not 
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part with.: Ms horse but then he offered still more. -At last for six 
hundred and fifty rupees and bis own horse to boot he succeeded 
in buying, the horse.. ■ 

The Brahman then hastily tied the money up in a bundle 
and got on the other horse and rode away. He rode along the 
same road he had come and saw that the shopkeeper was' still 
hanging to the hog’s tail and running around the tree. When 
the shopkeeper saw him be called, /You have deceived me, 
there is no silver and I keep running about hanging to this 
hog’s tail until I die The Brahman said, 'Big brother, I did 
not deceive you. If you will listen to my words and go around 
one hundred more times you will find one hundred rupees ’. 
The Brahman saw that the hog was getting weak and probably 
after one hundred more turns he w^ould fall over and die. Then 
he struck his horse and rode off. The shopkeeper took courage 
and went on for a little when the hog fell down dead. Then the 
shopkeeper thought ' I am saved at last ’ and went off home. 
When the Brahman got home he gave the money to his wife 
saying, 'Is this not silver V When she saw the silver she forgot 
all her scolding and treated him kindly. 

' N. C. Das. 


19 . The Feog and the Shake. 

One day a frog went in search of food and when he returned 
he jumped right in front of a snake. The snake caught him. 
The frog felt his last day had come so began to pray to the 
Creator, 'Save me, save me ’. The Creator came and the 
frog began his pleading, 'Save me out of this mouth of death ’. 
The snake, seeing the (>eator, also began to pray, 'I have fasted 
for two days ; now that Ihave the food, do not let me be cheated 
out of it ’. y' 

Hearing both prayers, the Creator said to the frog, 'Lie still 
and die and to the snake, 'Yes, if you lose it youTl not get 
it again The frog did as he was told and did not move. The 
snake thinking he was dead, and being tired from the struggle, 
put Mm out of his mouth and looked about. The frog took a 
chance and jumped away. The snake chased him but could 
not catch him. The snake lost the food out of his mouth, and 
the frog was saved from the jaws of death. 

N. C. Das. 


20 . Uhity (the Tigeb ahb the Fbog). 

A long time ago there was a whole clan of frogs in a pond. 
They went in search of food on land as well as in the water. 
One day one of them went in search of food on the land where he 
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met; a tiger, .the king of the forest. .Tke^king of .the forest . 
.saw the frog and began to laugh as he said, ^ Hallo Mr. Frog, 
how far do, yon think you can go jumping like .tlmtl" The 
frog said, '‘.0 king of theTorest, I can. go as far as ,yoiv.eau, and 
■oven if you .run you could not keep' up '■with iiieh 'Well!’ 
said the king of the forest, 'if you can .go faster than I then I 
will,,. be your slave for a month’. 'All right,, come piepared 
.day after tomorrow and .we shall have a race to. see who can go,' 
faster’, said the frog. • The tiger said he would be there ' and 
went off in the forest. 

The frog went at once to call his clan to discuss how they 
might win in this race with the tiger. After consultation they 
decided that they would place one at such a distance as the 
tiger would be able to jump. Then as the tiger at each jump 
would call out, 'Oh frog’, the frog in front would answer 'Yes’, 
so that the tiger would think the frog was ahead of him. 

On the day set, the tiger appeared and each frog was in 
his place. Soon they were off with an even start. The tiger 
after a couple of jumps called out, 'Ob frog ’ ! and the answer 
came back from a little ahead, 'Yes’. The tiger was greatly 
surprised to find that the frog was in front of him. He thought 
to himself, 'How can this be, I ran so far and so fast and that 
frog is still a bit ahead of me ? ’ Then he ran again taking great 
leaps each time and again called out, 'Oh frog!’ Again the 
frog just in front answered, ‘Oh ’. Each time when the tiger 
called out the answer came back from in front of him. He was 
astonished and had to admit that he could not keep up with 
the frog. So the tiger became their slave for one month. Thus 
it is that today for one month out of each year the tiger is seen 
feeding on the edge of a pond. By their united strength 
the frogs were able to keep the tiger as their slave for a month. , 

. N. C. Das. 


21. The Causes of Eabthqtjakbs. 

A great big cobra snake lives under our great flat earth. 
This snake holds the world on his head. When the men of the 
earth become disobedient, sinful, and wicked it becomes very 
heavy and the snake to relieve the burden shakes his head and 
the world trembles and throws down the houses and even breaks 
open the ground sometimes. Then the sinful men are killed 
and the world is lighter again. 

V The world is hung by ropes from the four corners and 
sometimes the squirrels playing on these ropes chew at them 
until their sharp teeth cut through and that lets one corner fall 
and causes the earthquake. 
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Tile earth rests on the back of a great elephant and he does 
not mind the weight at all. But when a mouse comes near 
him he moves quickty to get out of the way and this makes the 
earth tremble until it breaks open and water comes out and some- 
times many men die. Only the wicked ones die in the earth- 
quake, 

Jatoakii Singh, 


22. In whom shall we have faith? 

A man once had a piece of land on the edge of a forest. 
He cultivated it very carefully and planted in it rice. But 
when the rice began to ripen a wild boar came and started to 
eat it. The owner of the field took his spear and went out to 
see what was destroying his fine crop when he saw the wild boar. 
He struck him with the spear but the boar ran to a nearby tree 
and scratched himself a while and then ran off into the forest. 
Each day the boar came and each time the farmer speared him 
he ran to this tree and after scratching his wound was healed. 
Then the man saw that this tree had great power so he cut it 
down and carried it away. The next time the boar came to 
eat, the farmer speared him and again he ran to the tree but even 
the. scratching on the stump healed his wound and he returned 
to the forest. Finally, the farmer became angry and dug up 
the stump and threw it away too. This time he would get the 
boar. So when the boar came he threw the spear very hard and 
again the boar ran to the tree but the could not find it. Then 
he scratched himself on another tree but it did him no good and 
he died of his wound. 

This is the meaning of the story. As long as we keep our 
faith in the Living God we are saved from all harm and danger. 
Just as the boar scratched himself against the wrong tree and 
lost his life so we will lose our lives if we do not find the True God. 
One who is himself weak cannot save others. 

N. 0. Das. 


23. A Bbahman anb his Daughteb-in-law. 

In a village in a little house surrounded by a small garden 
lived a Brahman. He was a great miser and would not spend 
even the smallest sum of money. So his wife was forced to 
fast until she sickened and died, but he remained firm. He was 
always trying to add to his store of wealth. But his daughter- 
in-law was just the opposite. Although he could not bear to 
give a crumb to a hungry beggar she was generous. She used 
to fill her water-pot with rice and give it out along the way as 
she went to the stream to get water. 

‘ ' IIB ’ '' ' 
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, ; Now a fiskerman '^canie and. built a bouse near that of 
tbe Brabman’s. Every day be went out with bis .net to catch 
fisb. In tbe evening be saved out those be ' needed for 
Mmself and took tbe rest to tbe market place where be sold 
them and bought such other things as would nia.ke Mm a.' nice 
meal The Brahman would try to satisfy bis hunger by eating 
a small amount of cold left-over rice with a bit of salt and some 
peppers rather than use a bit of Ms precious store. Tbe daughter- 
in-law’s keen eyes observed tbe different ways of tbe two men. 

On© day as she was going to get water she saw a dead cow 
surrounded by vultuins. But tbe vultures only sat and looked 
at the animal. When they saw her they called to her saying, 
'Daughter, will you drag the cow over this way ! It is lying 
on tbe nobleman’s land and we dare not eat it there She 
answered, 'How could I move such a big cow from that place V 
Tbe vultures said, 'We will add our blessing and you will 
be able Then she tried and was able to drag tbe cow so that 
it did not rest on the nobleman’s land. The vultures in their 
joy said, 'You may have any power you wish. Choose what it 
shall be Then she told them, 'I desire to see how a man’s 
spirit leaves bis body when be dies 'Had you chosen anything 
else it would have been better for you. Since this is your 
desire you may have it but you must be very careful. If you 
tell this before anyone then you will die’. So the vultures 
turned to their eating and the girl after taking her bath took 
her water-pot and returned home. 

Not long after this tbe Brahman died and she was very 
anxious to see bow his spirit left bis body. She watched very 
closely but what she saw made her very angry. Tbe spirit left 
tbe body and then returned slapping tbe face, kicking and turn- 
ing the body from side to side, abusing it and saying, 'In all this 
time that I have lived with you, you never gave me one good meal 
to eat. You never gave me a good garment to wear but always 
made me suffer. TMs is tbe way you bid me farewell, now I 
leave you Several times it returned and slapped and beat 
tbe body. Tbe girl became so angry that she could no longer 
endure tbe sight and came away. She not only did not weep 
but showed no signs of sorrow at tbe death of her father-in-law. 
Tbe neighbours were very much surprised and called her a verj'^ 
hard-hearted daughter-in-law. 

A few months later tbe fisherman died. Tbe girl was so 
curious and eager to see bow his spirit left his body that she 
went to watch. As she watched the spirit left the body but 
clung to bis neck, sobbing and crying as it said, 'You were 
so good to me and I was so happy. You always fed and clothed 
me so nicely. Not even for one day did you give me trouble. 
Now I must go and you will stay. How hard you worked to 
keep me happy and feed me well 1 shall never forget it In 
this way the spirit came back six or seven times to cling to his 
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neck and kiss Mm in fond farewell. The girl fell to weeping 
bitterly as she saw all this. 

The neighbours began to talk saying to one another, 'When 
the fisherman dies ' why should' she weep ? When her father-in- 
law died she did not show the least sign of sorrow. It must be 
that there was something between them ’. Because of these 
doubts they called everyone in the village and began to ask 
her before them all, 'What have you to say for yourself?’ 
She answered, T have notMng to answer’. 'Why did you not 
cry when the Brahman died? If you did not weep then why 
should you weep when this fisherman dies?’ T cannot tell 
you’, she said,. Tf I tell I will die’. This made them angry 
and they said, 'Do not think you can frighten us and thus save 
yourself. You must tell’. She asked them to prepare for her 
funeral and she 'would tell. Then she began to tell how because 
of the gift given by the vultures she was able to see how the 
spirit left the body of her father-in-law and how it left that of 
the fisherman. Just as she finished telling how it was, she fell 
over dead. Then the neighbours believed and performed the 
funeral rites according to the custom. 

When the •vultures came to know of this they came in great 
crowds and began pouring water upon her so that she came back 
to life. The vultures told her, 'You must not leave tMs place 
until someone comes and formally marries you and then fiew 
away. 

Some time later a man passing through the place saw the 
Brahman’s daughter-in-law sitting there and asked, 'Are you 
not going home ? ’ ' Unless someone comes and takes me 

in regular marriage I will not go,’ she answered. The man 
went at once to her husband and told him that his wife was 
sitting in the burial ground. He went at once to bring her home 
but she answered Mm in the same way. Her husband imme- 
diately went home and began to send out the betelnut and fresh 
leaf (the customary invitation to a wedding) to aU Ms friends. 
In a short time he had completed the arrangements, married 
her and took her home. 

One day not long after her marriage she saw her father-in- 
law in a dream. He begged her to give him a storehouse of 
rice. He told her that there were three storehouses for rice 
in the house of death but they all contained the black paddy (a 
kind of rice which Brahmans do not eat). The meaning of this 
was, that during his lifetime there was a festival of the eleventh 
day of the moon. As the Brahman sat peeling a banana ready 
to eat it, a beggar came along hoping to get something to eat. 
The poor hungry beggar asked for something from him and he 
ate the banana and threw the peel to the beggar saying, ‘Here 
eat this The beggar was . so hungry that he took the peel to 
the river, washed it off and began to. chew off the inside, took a 
drink of water, and went his way. For this reason the Brahman 
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fouiid.Gnly the, food wMch he could not, eat .when he .got to the 
house of death. In his agony he remembered Ms daughter-in- 
law and appealed to her. She felt so sorry for him that "the next 
day she sacrificed a storehouse of grain in the name of her 
father-in-law. So from that day the- Brahman had food and 
did not appear in dreams any more. 

There is an Assamese saying thats 

' A gift destroys distress, 

Bathing destroys sin, 

Give one measure of money and 
Eeceive a hundred-fold. 

There are no gifts in the house of death 
You receive just what you have given.’ 

N. C. Das. 


24. What boes a Name mean ? 

There used to be a boy in a village who, no matter what 
work he was given, would do it very well and without a word of 
objection. As a result the people gave Mm the name Lotikai. 
So that even when he became a man the name Lotikai remained 
with Mm. 

One day he decided that he would not remain in a village 
where everyone called him Lotikai but would go where no one 
knew his name. He soon left the village behind and walked 
for some time until be saw a strange tree by the side of the 
road. As he stood looking at it a man came along and he 
asked him, H say, brother, what tree is this ? ’ *They call 
this the undying tree,’ he answered. ‘But,’ said Lotikai, ‘how 
is that ? It is called the undying tree but see it is dying 
This puzzled him so much that he was still thinking of it when 
he came to a place where the water came gushing out of the 
ground. Then he saw a man and asked him, ‘What is this that 
the water comes gusMng out like that?’ ‘Why? Don’t you 
know?’ he asked, ‘tMs is called an ooze’. This troubled 
him even more that it should be called an ooze when it came 
gushing up and out. ‘What a strange name to give it,’ he 
thought. He stopped the next man he met and asked him what 
Ms name was, to which the man answered, ‘My name is 
Dhonai ’. ‘Then,’ said Lotikai, ‘you must be very rich But 
the man answered sadly, ‘No, my lord, to show you how poor 
I am let me tell you that I eat one meal and one I do not eat 

This puzzled him still more so that he kept repeating to 
himself, ‘The undying dies, the ooze gushes, the rich man 
has not enough to eat. These names are absolutely the opposite 
to what the things really are ^ Then he met an old woman 
with a basket on her Hp. So he asked her, ‘Mother, whore 
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are you going?’ 'Son, I go to beg for food. Begging is the 
staff of my life. If I do not beg I must die,’ sbe said. Now 
with these cases all before Mm he began’ to weave them into 


' The undying dies, 

The ooze gushes, 

The poor man is Bhonai, 

The daughter of Lakhmi ^ 

With her basket goes abegging, 


But where do I Lotikai go ? ’ 


that he began to understand that the name did not 
mean what the person was like but just the opposite he decided 
to return to his own village. Now the name Lotikai (vinelike) 
was no longer ugly to him and he did not mind hearing the 
people call him that. 

' K C. Bas. 


25 . The Tale-beabeb. 


This good man worked very hard to support his mother, his 
wife, and children. Every day he walked seven miles to his work. 
He worked on a farm where they cultivated many different kinds 
of grains and fruits. He used to bring some of the seeds home 
and plant them in his own garden. So that together with his 
salary he had his grain, so he became quite wealthy. 

One day a man came to their home while he was away and 
began to talk with the mother saying, 'Mother, you should do 
something about your son. He has a very bad smelling breath. 
This is a sign of a very bad illness which, if not cured, may kill 
him h On the other hand, he also spoke to the son saying, 
'Brother, do you know that nowadays your mother has a very 
bad disposition and I am afraid of her ? If she gets a chance 
in the evening while she is sitting in the cook-house she will 
say, " Let me see your face” and will eat that person alive ’. 

The doubt which this evil man had put into the mind of 
the old lady about her son worried her so that she wished to 
go to Mm to see for herself. He had also poisoned the mind 
of the son so that he feared his mother. The mother’s love 
overcame her so that she could not wait for her son’s return. 
She took her cane and started on the long walk, resting from 
time to time under a tree by the way. At last sbe arrived 
just at evening time. She went at once to the cook-house to 
bathe and massage her tired feet. The son, coming in from 
his work, also went to the cook-house to wash his feet. The 
mother was so eager to see if her son really did have a bad 




^ of wealth. 
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breatli , said; Son let me see. your face b She put lie,r' hands 
around: Ms neck and drew him down so that she might sme^ll his 
breath. But^ because of the words of the tale-bearer the sight 
of his mother’s face wdth her mouth slightly opened in her eager- 
ness to smell his breath frightened him. ‘Maybe it is really 
true then that she will eat me/ thought he. Crying out ‘ Olil 
My!l she will eat me ’ he struck her such a blow that the old 
lady, w^eak and tired from her long walk, fell dead at Ms feet. 
He had struck with all the force of one afraid of his life. Then 
he looked at her face and realized what he had done. It was 
with great sorrow and weeping that he performed the funeral 
rites forher. 

A snake is evil, 

A tale-bearer is evil, 

Both are alike deceitful, 

But the tale-bearer is worse, 

Much more wicked than a snake, 

By medicine or magic a snake can be controlled, 

But the tale-bearer can by no means be controlled. 

N. ■ C. ' Das. 


26. Fate. 

A son may be a soldier, or he may be a leader, or he may be 
rich, or he may be handsome one never knows. 

Once there was a man who had four sons. The eldest one 
was a great leader and would always be found where there were 
crowds. The second was very handsome and loved to dress 
in nice clothing. The third son seemed to be simple and 
liked to just wander about from place to place. The fourth 
boy seemed to have none of these special qualities but worked 
in the fields from early morning until evening. 

One day when he was returning home, tired from his day’s 
work, the thought came to him, ‘There are four men and their 
wives who eat but I am the only one who works. If we four 
brothers would all work just tMnk how much "we could raise 1 ’ 
With this in mind he spoke to Ms brothers when he reached 
home. The elder brother said, ‘Come let us all four get into a 
boat and go to another towm and see what each of us can bring 
back So the next day they took the boat and went to the town 
where the King lived. They fastened the boat to the wharf 
and sent out the youngest one saying, ‘Now you go into the 
town and let us see what you will hnd He left the boat and 
wrent into the town and since he was a farmer he soon noticed a 
man hoeing and went to Mm asking, ‘What can you give me ? 
Can you give me some food because there are a number of us 
who have come ? ’ ; The man marked off a piece of ground and 
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saidj 'If you will ixoe this piece then I will get some food for you ^ 
The young man said, 'Yes, I will do the hoeing, you go now and 
get the food So the man went home and took a measure of 
rice, a red pumpkin, another kind of pumpkin, a handful of 
fish, oil, salt, peppers, etc. This he made into a bundle and 
gave to him. He took his reward and returned to the boat, very 
happy to show his brothers. 

They decided that the next day they would send the third 
son, the simple one, out to see what he would bring back. He 
was up early and away almost before it was light. As he walked 
along he saw two men who seemed very busy binding up some- 
thing into a bundle to be carried on the head. Just then he 
cleared his throat very loudly and the two men were so frightened 
that they left the bundles and ran away as fast as they could. 
The simple fellow took the bundles one at a time and carried 
them back to the boat. The two men having killed a man had 
stolen all of his jewellery, clothing, and valuables and thought 
they had reached a safe place where they could bind them into 
bundles. How true it is that a thief is himself robbed, and 
the hornet stings the wood and hui*ts only himself. 

Then the second son, the handsome one, was sent out. 
He dressed in his best and looking his handsomest he walked 
with great dignity towards the city. Suddenly the King's 
daughter, on her wuy down to the river to bathe, saw this hand- 
some man. She thought him so very beautiful that she fell in 
love with him at once and instead of going to take her bath she 
returned home greatly troubled. Later when she did not come 
to eat her meal the King was greatly disturbed and sent in search 
of her. They found her at last in a very melancholy state. She 
refused to be comforted so the Kang and the Queen asked what 
she desired and why she had entered this state. Then she said, 
'This morning when I was going down to bathe I saw a very 
handsome man. I shall not eat unless you bring that man and 
let me marry him The Kang sent his men out and soon found 
the man whom they brought to the palace and the couple were 
married. The King gave such an enormous dowry with the 
princess that boat-load after boat-load was sent and the animals 
had to be driven. There were elephants, camels, cows, horses, 
goats, etc., being taken in droves along the river bank. 

The last one to go was the eldest brother ,who left their 
boat to show what he could bring back. As he walked along 
towards the market he was wbndering, 'Let us see what I can 
bring back In the road ahead he saw a large group of people 
who seemed to be discussing some important matter. As he 
listened it seemed that they were not able to decide anything, 
so he sat down and asked them to tell him the whole matter 
from the beginning. Then the leader of the group began to tell 
him that 'There is a woman who seems to have two husbands 
and they both olainf ih^t their wife. We are not able 
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to decide wMch one is her real Msband wliom she married. 
Some months a, go her husband took his small stock of goods in 
his boat and' with his oarsmen started down 'the river' to trade. 
Two or: three weeks ■ afterwards he came back saying, “As I was 
on my way I met some robbers who killed my oarsmen, took all of 
my goods, and it was only by good luck that I escaped with my 
life - . The wife said, “What is money and goods ? Let those 
things go. The important thing is that your life has been spared. 
We have enough. If you live we shall manage But tills week 
another man comes home and says he is her husband. He says 
he has been trading and brought home many things and finds 
another man in his house who claims to be Ms wife's husband. 
So he has called this council to decide who is the rightful husband. 
The two men are the'same in complexion, the same features, the 
voice and manner of speaking is the same, so we have not been 
able to decide an3rthing.' The new leader, in order to get at 
the inner truth of the matter, asked someone to bring an earthen 
water-pot. Then he said, ‘Now the woman belongs to the one 
who can get inside of the water-pot The man who had just 
come and who had been trading lost all hope of getting his wife. 
But the man, who came home first, came and said, ‘ I can do 
that' and quickly entered the pot. The leader then thrust 
a big piece of wood in the mouth of the pot, made a fire, and set 
the pot upside down over the fire. After a while when the fire 
died down they looked into the pot to find a badly charred 
raven. They called the other man and told him, ‘ Now we know 
that he was only an evil spirit and the woman is yours. He has 
been able to assume your shape and live with your wife all of 
this time and has been able to throw sand in the eyes of ail the 
villagers even. But some day even a thief will meet Ms match 
and this one has met his end as you see 

Everyone was so happy at the way the difficulty had been 
settled that they told the husband to find some suitable reward 
for this excellent judge. So the husband gave the half of all 
his wealth and escorted him back to Ms boat with great joy. 
The next day the four brothers loosed their boat and started 
home with their goods which they had received. A few days 
later they reached their own village and sent word to their 
wives who came down to help them bring in the gifts. The 
youngest and his wife were able to carry aU the rice, vegetables, 
and food in the one trip. The third son, the simple one, and 
his wife had to make two trips to carry off all the things the 
thieves had left. The second, the handsome one, and his wife 
had to make many trips to carry all that he had received and 
besides that he bad brought home a princess. The cattle which 
had been driven along had already arrived. The boatmen had 
to help the eldest brother and his wife to carry the many loads 
of things he had received. They had all been asked by the 
eldest not to use any of their goods until they had met and 
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decided wliat to do. 'Wlien they met the eldest brother asked, 
Now, brother, do ; 5' ou still wish to live separately i’ The 
Toiingest brother answered at once, ' No, I do not as he was 
Very liappv to share with the others. 

N. a Bas. 


27 . The Cat and the Bog both gain. 

Once there w^as an old man and his wife in a village who 
had raised an owd for their pet.' The old man used to do Ms 
fa,miiiig as the owl told him. At the beginning of every year 
the gods used to hold a meeting to discuss whether they would 
send rain or not and where to plant the rice to get a good crop. 
This o wl used to go every year and sit under the seats and listen 
to all that was said and then he would come and tell the old 
man about it. That is, he w^ould tell the old man that this year 
there would not be much rain so he should choose a low piece of 
land and plant his rice there. Then the old man would go and 
start to plow a low piece of land. When his neighbours saw this 
they would call out to him, ' Old man, why do you cultivate 
there ? That is very low land and when the rains come there 
will be eight or nine feet of water there. Even if you do 
plant your rice there you will never get a crop’. The old 
man weuld only answer, ' This low piece of land was not being 
used and so I thought " let us see what it will raise this time if 
I cultivate it ” ’. 

The village people thought of him as a very simple old man. 
However, when the rain did not come and no one was able to 
plant, the old man’s rice grew beautifully and he and his wife 
filled their barns with the rice from their fields. Another time 
the owl 'would tell the man to cultivate a very high piece of land. 
Then, too, the villagers would tell him that he would never get 
a crop on such high dry ground and would talk among themselves 
about his being a bit crazy. But again they found that at harvest 
time his crop was very good and he had all the rice he could 
store. While the other villagers who planted on the lower 
ground lost everytMng when the floods came. The old man had 
plenty while everyone else had notMng. 

The gods became interested in the fact that the old man 
always had a good crop and decided to make themselves visible 
and visit the old man in his home. Of course the old owl heard 
this too and said to the old man, ' Now when these gods come to 
your house, plant a row of banana trees on each side of the path 
leading from your gate to the house and sweep the ground very 
well, spread down mats and on top of them spread a cloth. 
Then each of you with a jug of water in your hands stand on 
either side of the gat© to wait for them, l^en they come, first 
fall down and worship them, then wash their feet, and lead them 
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•oil the cloth to the house. If you do all of these, things then 
you will find favour in their sight,, but if not, they -will send: mis- 
fortune to you So the old man and his wife did just as the 
old owl had said and they stood by the gate, each with a Jug of 
water waiting for them. In a short time the gods came and the 
old couple fell down in worship, washed their feet, led them on 
the covered path to the house, and seated them with great 
reverence. Everything went woll until they saw the owi. Then 
one of them said, ' Well! now^ I begin to understand w^ho has 
done all these things. You, owi, have told the old man where to 
plant. From now on you shall not live in men’s houses and 
you shall be able to say two w’^ords only. The only words you 
will say will be ''Sur, sur (Thief, thief) ” and the second will 
be '' Myu, niyu (I take) You will no longer be able to tell 
men what you hear. Now fly away from here ’. From that day 
the old man had to suffer his losses as well as enjoy his gains as 
other men since he was as blind as they as to the future. His 
bird could no longer help him. 

N. C. Das. 


28. Diwali (the Light Festival). 

Once there was a merchant living in a village with his wife 
and only son. His house was small and so too w^'as his shop, 
but he never seemed to lack anything he wanted for his family. 
One day he was ill and could not go to his work. That night he 
called his wife and told her that he was going to die. He asked 
her to be sure to tell their son about the lights. He told her that 
the god Yama would come for him but that she was not to 
weep or feel sad as all would go well if they would only remember 
the lights. 

Nevertheless the poor widow did feel very lonely after her 
husband’s death. What should she do and how would she be 
able to raise her son now ? The boy was still only a child so she 
went with him to the shop every day and was surprised to find 
how much money she had at the close of the day. The boy 
too w’as very happy to be in the shop and soon learned to care 
for it very well. But still she worried about how she would buy 
the new goods when these were all sold. 

She did remember the lights and the boy was delighted to 
keep the little lamps filled with oil at first but later became 
sleepy. When his mother came later she found him sitting there 
fast asleep. She was frightened and quickly filled the lamps 
that w^ere empty but there were a few still burning. But she need 
not have been so worried for the goddess of wealth, Lakhshmi, 
had come in while the boy slept and blessed both the house and 
the shop. Their shop still continued to prosper and the other 
merchants began to wonder how a woman and a small boy could 
make anything. 
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Wlien tlie time came ' again for the lights to be put out the 
mother in her gratitude put out, more, and they .kept them well 
filled. The merchants: were- watching to see. why they kept 
these lights but they, did not see .when the goddess entered. 
They did hear the mother when she came and again found her 
son hist asleep. She roused the boy telling him that he must 
reineiiiber to keep the lights burning. 'If the lights' go out then 
the goddess may not find her way into our home or may pass by 
. our shop and then we will suffer.’ ' The boy put fresh oil in the' 
lamps and the merchants went off to their homes saying that 
they too would worship this goddess and they too would put 
out lights another year so that theii* shops might be blessed. 

Jake Symok. 

This festival comes every year and we receive an invitation 
from the shopkeepers to come and enjoy their hospitality. 
It is one of the most beautiful festival I have seen. The Assamese 
people are very clever in arranging the lights in all kinds of fancy 
patterns and how they can get these tiny clay lamps to give the 
impression of lights hung in mid-air I do not know. The potter 
has a good business at this time of the year as all these little 
clay lamps not bigger than the palm of your hand but about 
an inch deej) must be bought new. It is well worth one’s time 
to walk about to see all of the different places so beautifully 
decorated with lights. 

The festival takes place during the dark of the moon about 
the last of October or first week of November. The date of the 
invitation I have with me is October 31st, 1929. The cloth 
shops are all owned by men from Marwar. This to them is a 
new business year. They have closed their business for the year 
and decorate the shop with the most gorgeous silks, great mirrors, 
lovely lamps, and flowers to give it all just that artistic look 
which they know so well how to create. The table in the centre 
of the room holds fruits, the lovely silver perfume container as 
well as spices, cigarettes, and the betelnut. Each guest is re- 
ceived and offered any and all of the kinds of refreshments and 
each is sprayed with, or touched with, the real 'attar of roses’ 
or some other oriental perfume. When the guests leave they all 
wish the firm a prosperous year. It is expected that you will 
call on ail of the firms where you have done business during the 
year and it is polite to call on any new business man. This is a 
festival to the business man’s goddess, Lakhshmi, who grants 
success or failure for the firm. 

In the village however, it is quite as important to keep this 
festival as for the town folk. We drove through a number of 
villages one year to see how they kept this worship of Lakhshmi. 

; It was beautiful to see the tiny lights in among the trees, for 
there is not another light and these tiny lamps must be filled 
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often witli mustard oil and the rag wicks kept ptiUed np so the 
tiny spark will keep , alive. . These must be kept burning all 
night because if they should go out then the goddess will turn 
away and you will fail in' your attempts to raise a crop or to 
make a good bargain for your grain. This story seems to be 
common all over India but there are. many versions of it. The 
ones, ill the villages have more to do with the crops and grain. 
The sacrifice takes place about one o'clock at night when the 
offering is .made before the idol or picture of Lakhshmi. This 
lasts only for one night and must be all cleared by noon of the 
nest day. The coming of the electric ■ lights has somewhat 
taken the place of the beautiful lamps in the Bengali shops, 
but street lights are off for the evening. It is lovely to be in a 
town on the river hanks for the festival as they set lights afloat 
in tiny boats made of banana leaves or the pith. I do not 
know of any other printed form of the story though many 
descriptions of it have been wrritten. 


29 . Showers of Goeb. 

An old man and his wife had seven sons. When the eldest 
son was married and brought his bride home they asked her to 
cook for them. After about two years the second son was 
married and brought his wife home. Now she wms asked to do 
the cooking. In this way one by one they all were married and 
each new wife was asked to he the cook for the family. But 
when the seventh son brought his wife and she was asked to 
cook she said, ‘ I will be the cook but be it sister-in-law or brother- 
in-law or these whom I have taken to be my father and mother, 
if they come from the field or from any other work, whatsoever 
it may be, let them bring something in their hand. Should they 
not bring anytMng then I will not give them any rice to eat 
When they heard this everyone, great and small, began to 
complain, ‘The work in the fields is so hard and where shall 
we get anything to bring home’. But the old man and his wife 
both said, ‘This is a good plan and if I do not bring something 
home then do not give me anything to eat So it became a rule 

that no one of them could come home empty-handed. There is 
a saying that, ‘He who wishes to eat and live, must attend to 
the calls of nature also’. 

So it was that he who worked in the field would bring home 
a fish, some arum, some fern leaves, a bit of wood, etc. But 
whatever he brought he would place it in the courtyard and caU 
out, ‘Oh, bride, come out’. She would come out and receive 
whatever was brought, then they would go, have a bath, 
and come back to eat and rest. Then in the afternoon they went 
out to their work again. One day one of them could not find 
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' anytMiig ' to .bring but .. saw- a dead snake skin and decided to 
' take tbat .lionae. All of the' others had nice things but all -he- 
.had waS' this snake skin. When he gave it he said,- ‘I could, 
find nothing else so have, brought this’. She looked at it and 
it on the. roof of the house’.. He was quite 
relieved and- having taken his bath came back for. his rice. 
A.iiother.day one could find nothing but some dung.. So he took 
' an aruin 'leaf and carefully wappe.d it up and took it home. 

The young wife was somewhat angry at- this but told him to 
put it away very carefully in the cowshed, which he did, and. 
after bathing was allowed to have his meal. 

'One day the King’s daughter, when she went to the river to 
bathe, took ofl’ her necklace of gold and laid it on the sand while 
she went into the water. This bright shining thing caught the 
eye of a hawk who came down and caught it up in his beak and 
flew away. The princess sent a man to follow the hawk and try 
to recover her necklace. The hawk circled about for some time 
and at last came to rest on the roof of the old man’s house. 
Here he saw the old dry snake skin and after looking at it for 
some time decided to take it and leave the golden trinket there. 
The man who was following the hawk arrived in the courtyard 
just in time to see the exchange. He shouted out to the old man, 
'The hawk snatched up the princess’ necklace and has dropped 
it on your roof. Will you please let me get it down so that I 
may return it to her ? ’ The young wife came out and heard 
what had happened. She said, 'Unless you will give one-half 
of its value I cannot allow you to take it’. When the man ran 
to tell the princess she was very willing to give half the value 
and sent to her father for the money at once. When the man 
returned the young wife asked her husband to get the necklace 
down for him. The whole family was so pleased with the wise 
words of the young wife that they forgot ail the unkind thoughts 
they had had and rejoiced in this new wealth. 

About this time one of the King’s enemies was successful 
in poisoning his food so that the King was about to die. Word 
was sent out that the only thing that could save the King’s life 
: was some twelve-year-old dung. Men were sent out to go from 

J house to house in search of it and then they remembered that 

5 one of the sons brought in some a long time ago and put it in the 

I cowshed. This they took to the palace and very soon the King 

I was restored. As soon as the King was able he asked who had 

I saved his life and the men told him that they found what they 

I needed at the house of the old man with seven sons. The King 

1 caused his kingdom to be divided into four parts and bestowed 

one-quarter on the family as a sign of his appreciation. This 
i increased stiU more the family pride in the young wife. 

! There was an old Brahman living in the village who, when 

^ he heard of the good fortune of the family, began to plan how, 

when the old man AM, he would get a goodly portion of this 
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for Ms part in the funeral rites; He became anxious that the 
old man die soon but how was this to be brought about. So he 
went to the; astrologer and explained his desire to him. The 
astrologer began to find out the good and bad omens that might 
influence the old man. Finally he smiled and said, 'There is 
one bamboo in particular that leans over the roof of his house. 
If jmii can get this without harming it in any way, take it home, 
dry it, and burn it, the old man will surely die and his 
wife too. Go now and do exactly as I have told you. Get only 
that one that hangs over the roof’. The old Brahman did not 
wait but went straight to the house of the old man. When he 
entered the courtyard the old man greeted him with, 'Weil, 
my Lord, what can be your business today?’ The Brahman 
answered at once, 'You have something which I need very 
much. I see that you have many bamboos and there is one 
which learns over the roof, I need a bamboo like that very much’, 
'Well, when the boys come in from work I will have them cut 
it for you’. As they sat waiting for the sons to come in from 
work they talked of many things. But as soon as they did 
come the father asked them to cut the bamboo for the Brahman, 
They said, 'What could you do with that one ? Why not take a 
good one ? TMs one is so crooked it is of no use’, when they 
saw which one they were to cut. ' But I need one that is bent 
like that,’ answered the Brahman. Just as the boys cut the 
bamboo the old brown cow in the shed became restless and the 
young wife went out to set her free. She went straight to the 
newly cut bamboo and began to eat the leaves. The Brahman 
picked up his bamboo and carried it home. Then he split it 
and placed it in the sun to dry. In a few days it was dry and 
he watched it burn with great satisfaction. But even though 
he waited he received no word of the old man or his wife’s death. 
He then went back to the astrologer and told Mm all that he had 
done but it brought no results. 'But,’ said the astrologer, 'you 
say that when the bamboo was cut the brown cow came and ate 
some of the leaves. I told you that you were to bring it to 
your house without harming it in any way. This you have not 
done. How if you can bring away the cow then your desire 
will be fulfilled, but if not, it cannot be done’. 

The Brahman then instructed his son what to say and do 
and took Mm with him to the old man’s house. The boy at 
once began to shout saying, 'Oh father, ask the old man to 
give me the brown cow. I want her’. Hearing tMs the old 
man told his sons saying, 'The Brahman’s son wishes to have 
our brown cow. I think he especially wants the calf. What 
shall we do ? ’ The sons said, ‘Give her to Mm. Take her son’. 
When they went to the shed there stood the brown cow with the 
tears running down her face. Then the young wife came out, 
took a new towel from her pocket, and wiped the tears from the 
cow’s face and put the towel back in her pocket. Then one of 
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tlie sons led the cow out of the slaed and gave her to the Brahman’s 
'son.' They went off home happily.,: .But after a. week: when 
there still was' no news of the old. man's death they did not know 
what to do.: ^ The Brahman could endure it no longer and went 
?igain to the astrologer. The astrologer looked at him kindly 
blit said, 'How many times must you;bother m,e ? ■, Why do you 
not complete, the^ thing at once? .'You worry me. .:The.cow 
cried when you talked of taking her, didn’t she ? Then ■ the. 
young -wife went out and' wiped the tears with a , towel and put 
the towel back in her pocket. ' Now you must get that towel: 
if you desire the death of the old' man'. Immediately the 
Brahman returned home and began to instruct his son what to 
sa3^' The two of them again called on the old man and again, 
the son called out, 'Father, that day 'when we took the brown 
^cow .the , daughter-in-law wiped the tears .off her face .with a 
towel and took it back into the house. I must have that towel b 
The old man could not see why he should not have it, so ordered 
his daughter-in-law to give the towel to the boy. Sbe brought 
out the towel but the boy said it was not the one. Then another 
and he said it was not that one, until at last she brought out 
the one that had been used. She broke off a couple of threads 
and handed it to the boy who was so pleased that they soon 
went home. This time they were sure that within the week 
the old man would die. But he lived on and the Brahman went 
again to the astrologer. After he explained ever3rthing the 
astrologer looked at his book and said, 'You did bring the 
towel but the wife broke off two or three threads and swallowed 
them. So now you must kill the young woman before the old 
man will die'. Then the Brahman went home very sad but 
at last he thought up a plan. When he again called on the 
old man he was received with such respect and given the seat 
of honour. The old man asked, 'My Lord, what words do you 
bring today?' 'I have come to try to save you and your 
family from a very great danger. A great misfortune is coining 
to you and we must think of some way of escape. Your youngest 
daughter-in-law is expecting a child, is she not ? I have had a 
vision in which I have been warned that your daughter-in-law 
is about to give birth to a monster, one who will eat human 
flesh. When he is born he will eat you and your wife first and 
then your sons and their wives and his own father and mother 
and then he will eat the neighbours. After that he will eat 
anyone he finds until all are destroyed. Therefore you must 
employ every means possible to prevent this'. The old man 
took all this in simple faith and went at once to try to find some 
means of killing his daughter-in-law. 

In the evening when the sons all came in from work he called 
the youngest one aside and told him about this awful thing that 
was about to befall them., ; only way for them to escape 
was for the young hiisbaptd to kill her before she gave birth to 
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iMs Monster. 'He also promised Ms son that if he would do 
■this to save them then he 'would get him another heaiitMhl 
wife. After they had eaten their rice the young man took 
Ms knife and began to sharpen it. His wife watching hiui said, 
'"That is so sharp that one could easily cut a man in two with it. 
It, is not necessary, to sharpen it any more’. H noticed that 
the Jungle was very thick at the back of the garden and it ' will 
take a sharp knife to cut and clear that.’ Mter that he took 
a couple of chews of 'pan’, worsMpped Ms God, and went off to 
bed. He waited until he was sure that Ms wife was asleep. 
Then he took out the knife and went over to her. Then Just as 
he raised Ms knife the flare of the lamp seemed to chuckle saying; 

' You will never get it, you will never get it ’. Two or tM^ee 
times he raised Ms knife and lowered it again. Then Ms wife 
wakened and saw him there, ready with the knife in his hand. 
She Jumped up from her bed and threw her arms about Ms neck 
crying, ‘Why did you not kiU me wMle I slept?’ Then the 
yoting man’s heart melted and he told her that they must leave. 
‘If we stay in this house I must Mil you. We had better 
both of us go away at once.’ So they gathered a few things 
and tied them into a bundle and left the house together. 

The next morning when the pair were not to be found the 
family began to grieve, especially for the young son. A short 
time after that the old man died and his wffe soon followed him, 
leaving the family sad indeed. The old Brahman came and 
performed all of the funeral rites and received much money 
and gifts. There is a saying like this, 'Potatoes seek curry. 
Brides seek a bridegroom. Brahman and vultures seek the dead, 
Astrologers seek the sick’. After this one misfortune after 
another came to the family until the six brothers and their 
wives became so poor that they did not have enough to eat. 

Now let us turn to the younger brother and Ms wife. They 
entered deeper and deeper into the forest until it came time for the 
birth of the child. The woman said that she must rest there 
under the tree as her time was near. The husband said he would 
go on to the stream and get some water for her. But on Ms 
way the words of the Brahman came back to him. 'Your wife 
will give birth to a demon who will eat you all.’ Then he 
thought, 'Now he is about to be born and if I am there he will 
surely eat me. Well, now that I have come away I shall stay 
away. I shall not go back So he followed the stream on 
and on. The young wife calling unon her God was left alone 
in the midst of the forest to give birth to her beautiful son. 
She waited for a very long time for her husband to bring the 
water to bathe the boy and had given up hope of getting it. 
Just then the great Lord Krishna and Parbhati were passing 
that way in their chariot. When Parbhati saw tMs woman she 
called out to the Great One, ‘Stop the chariot and see what 
has happened. Let us see if we can find some help for her 
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Then the. Great. One said, '-Devi,, how yon do: keep me .going^ 
here .and there to do things. There you had to bring a house- 
fo,r an elephant, then 'to keep watch over the tigers and bears.,, 
.Then I hacito.make the iong-horned buftaio give milk to, feed 
the monkeys*' I stole ■food from men’s house,s to feed, other 
monkeys. Here I s.hall have to stay until the boy .can walk ’. 

' Whtni the child was a little larger she and her son bade Kiishna 
and . Parbhati a fond farewell and w^ent to seek shelter from, 
the people in a village. She found a place with a widow. . Mow 
this woman was barren and was also a widow. When she went 
out in search of. food -and rice she used to tell the w^oman that 
if the baby had a bow^el movement she was not to wmsh Mm but' 
that she herself would wash him when she returned. The widow 
answered angrily, ' Oh mother, do you think I am a servant that I 
would clean up for other peoples’ children 1 Even if you had not 
have told me I should not have bathed him After a little while 
the baby’s mother went to the village for rice and oil for her meal. 
When she returned she found that the widow had bathed the babjn 
So she asked her, ' Why did you bathe the baby ? You said that 
you did not wish to care for another’s child She said that she 
had done nothing with the baby. Why should she bathe him ? 
'Just as boiling water makes a noise, so those who live in another’s 
house become dependent,’ said she. The mother made no 
answer. 

The widow had not thought much about the baby until 
the mother told her not to bathe the baby and then she became 
curious. The more she thought of it the more she wished to 
know, so she decided to examine the baby and she was surprised 
at what she found. The child had had a bowel movement but 
she did not find ordinary excretions but bits of gold wMch she 
took and put away very carefully. She was afraid that the 
mother would return any moment, so she had to work very 
quickly. The next day when the mother had gone out for her 
rice and supplies, one of the late King’s ministers came to the 
village in search of a likely cMld who might become the future 
ruler, as the King had died without an heir. Eoyal servants 
had been sent throughout the kingdom to search for a boy who 
might become the future king. When the minister saw this 
baby he decided that here was one who should be chosen. WMen 
he asked who was the child’s mother the widow said that it was 
her child. So the minister took the woman and child with him 
back to the palace. When the mother had obtained enough 
rice and other food she returned to the house to find her baby 
gone. The widow was also gone and when she asked the 
neighbours they told her all that had happened during her absence. 
She ran straight to the King’s palace and finding the widow 
began to scold her. 

This of course attracted a great deal of attention and the 
officials tried to send this unknown woman home. At last they 
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decided to put the two women in the same room for the night 
and stationed' two faithful men as a secret guard to listen and 
try to gain information. ^ The widow woman said, 'Thej^ came 
to the house in search of a boy child and when they saw the baby 
they seemed to be pleased with him. Then I thought they will 
take him to become the future king and so I said I 'was the 
baby’s mother. I have suffered so much and have cared for 
you and the baby all of this time, so why shouldn’t I have a little 
comfort and ease in my last days. Now you have no gratitude 
for all I’ve done for you but try to take the little happiness I 
get away from me’. The mother answered, ‘I do not wish 
to give anyone trouble nor do I have the power to give them 
happiness. Under what trying circumstances did I give birth 
to my son. How much we have endured together since ? 
Now you knowing some of this would take him as your son and 
leave me empty. What shall I say? My heart is broken. 
I never thought you would do this to me ’. So throughout the 
night the two women talked. 

The next morning the guards reported the conversation to 
the officials. The officers were quite convinced that the woman 
who came alone was the real mother. They called the two 
women and told them that it was impossible that they both 
were the mother of the child. They said, ‘We feel sure that 
the woman who claimed the child and was brought in by the 
minister is not his mother. She only said, “He is my son”, 
because she thought he was to become the ELing and if she claimed 
to be his mother she could live at ease the rest of her days. We 
know that the woman who came later is the mother who suffered to 
give birth to the child and has endured much that her child might 
have food and shelter. We have decided to keep this woman, 
the true mother, here at the palace to care for him. Now you 
must leave the city at once and go back to your own village and 
stay’. The mother, with deep gratitude and such tenderness 
that there could be no doubt, received her son into her arms. 

As the boy grew he soon made friends with other boys and 
used to enjoy playing with them. As children often do, they 
would sometimes in their play offend each other. When they 
were offended they used to call this child ‘the boy without a 
father’. So one day he went crying to his mother saying, 
‘Where is my father? The boys call me, “the boy without a 
father ” The mother’s heart was very troubled because of her 
son’s words but decided to tell him the whole truth in a story 
form. The boy was so surprised at the greed of the Brahman, 
the lack of love and courage of his uncles and especially his 
father, and the deceitfulness of the barren woman who was so 
eager for a little fame. Of course all this was in the past and 
so was beyond his control but he began to think of some way by 
which he could find his father. He must find where his father 
was, now that he knew something of what had happened. 
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The ' mother and son between them finally decided upon a 
plan wliicli might help them. , If they were to offer more, money, 
than the usual rate for some work then men from many parts 
of the kingdom might come. In this way they might find some 
one ^rho could tedi them of the -father or they .might be .lucky 
enough to, find the father.' -They decided to- h.ave a, very 
large'''tank dug and they would pay the men who came to 
work ten times more than, for other work and they were to 
receive their money, ten rupees, each evening.. So the call for 
workmen was sent out and many poor men came to work for 
the King. Each evening the men came and stood in line to 
receive the day’s wage. .The mother had planned that they 
were to enter one door which she could see from her place behind 
the curtain and go out by another door. Thus she could see 
each and if .any one were to he questioned they would ask them 
to wait inside. So the boy gave out to each man until seven 
men came together and the mother from her hiding place asked 
him to delay paying these men. As they entered the boy 
asked them to sit and wait until the others had received. 

They were very surprised and began to plead with him saying, 

^ Great Mng, we have laboured all day and are hungry. If you 
will grant us our money now we may still go to market and buy 
food The King’s only reply was, ‘I shall not delay you long. 
Only wait and let me finish with these fii’st Then they 
began to wonder and feared that there might be some danger 
near. They whispered to each other saying,/ What will he do 
with us ? Why did he keep us and not the others ? ’ 

When he bad finished with the others he went to his mother 
who told him, /Those six are your uncles but that one, do you 
see him, the youngest one, is your father. Do not let them go 
home now. Tell them to have their baths and change their 
clothing as they are to stay here for the night and will have 
their food here So he returned to them and gave the message. 
The seven men went to bathe while his mother cooked the food 
for them and when they returned she served them. So as she 
served them she asked the one, *Have you married 1 Have 
you any children ? ’ The youngest one answered, ^ Yes, I 
married, but there was some trouble about it k ‘What kind of 
trouble came to you 1 Tell us about it, ’ she said. He did not 
wish to tell but since the mother of the King had asked he felt 
he should. He began at the beginning to tell how the Brahman 
had sown doubt in his mind and how his father had told him 
what he must do. When he was nearly finished the young 
King could wait no longer and interrupted with, ‘Tell me. 
Am I a demon or a man?’ The man was astonished hut 
answered at once, ‘Your Honour, you are a man. Who says you 
are a demon ? ’ ‘But you believed the Brahman and at the time 
of her greatest need you left your wife alone in the jungle. 
Were you not a coward fo do , that ?/, asked the young Ejng. 
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Then the mother made herself known to them. The brothers- 
were very pleased and remembered how they used to come in 
and how she used to serve them. 

■ Then the six brothers began to tell her what had' happened 
after she left them, saying, ‘After yon ■ and ■ your hnsbaiid left' 
our house father died and ' mother follow’'ed him in a short 
time. The Brahman who performed the ■ funeral rites took 
what he desired. What happened to the remainder we do 
not know but in a very short time it was all gone. We had 
to work here and there in order to get money enough to feed our 
families h The mother was so surprised that she said, ‘Then 
it was the Brahman who said that I must be killed. He found 
it necessary to get me out of the way so that he could kill the 
old man and his wife, did he? Of course w^hen they died he 
could conduct the funeral and get a gi’eat amount of money 
for it and fulfill his heart’s desire. But see what happened to 
the rest of you. Even though you did try to cut me in two, 
God has saved me and my baby and has given me great happiness. 
Now” will you all come here and live with us ? I shall be happj^ 
to have you and shall see that no harm comes to you as long as 
I'live., : , 

The wives of the six brothers had heard from other -workmen 
of the village that they had seen the youngest brother and that 
they were sure the brothers too had seen him. The wives then 
began to weep as their husbands had not returned and they 
feared some accident. They were ver^;^ sad as their husbands 
had not returned and there -was no money to buy food. 

The six brothers were so pleased to see their younger brother 
and began to ask him about himself as they waited for their 
money. They told him, ‘Our father and mother have both 
died. Since -then all of our -wealth has gone we know not where. 
We must go out working as servants in order to get money 
to buy food for our families He then told them about himself 
saying, ‘When we left we went into the jungle and walked 
for days. When it came time for the child to be born my wife 
lay down under a tree and I told her I would go to a stream near- 
by and get some water for her. As I went along I could not 
but remember what the Brahman had said and became frightened. 
When I got to the stream I decided that this was a chance to 
escape and went on, never returning to see how my wife w^as. 
Since then I have worked for my food in different places The 
villagers went on to tell the wives that, ‘Last evening we all 
went to the King’s palace to receive our money. When the 
seven brothers went in he asked them to wait. We do not know 
what will be their fate The six women fasted all night long 
waiting for their husbands’ return. 

The next day when the six brothers returned to their homes 
they found their wives in tears. But there were soon smiles 
when they heard from their own husbands that they had found 
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the younger one and that the mother of the King was the youngest 
<ianghter.iii4aw. That -when they, had been .detained they 
lia.d*^beeii given food which she had prepared. That while, 
they v’ere eating ' she had made ' herself known. ' She has re- 
quested that we bring all of our families and come to live with 
her and says that as long as she: lives we shall lack nothing. 
She ^vishes iis there where she may look after our w^elfare. Now 
eat soinetlxing and then we must put our things together as we 
must go at once.' So in a short time they , w^ere ready and all 
rveiit to the King's palace to live. 

N. C. Das. 


30. The Village of Mxjlakath. 

In a certain country there "was a village by the name of 
Mulanath. All of the shops of this village were run by men 
who wnre under the King and anything one wished to buy must 
be bought from one of the King’s shops. The37- all wished to 
gain as much as they could for the King. If a stranger came they 
\rould try to get all he had to put into the King’s treasurj^ 
Thus the King had a great collection of very curious things, 
and every one who saw them was very much astonished. One 
thing WBS a stone boat which when one got into it would go 
about all over the tank. Another was a very unusual tree that 
would blossom, bear fruit, mature the seed, and even the seed 
sprout and grow while one watched. As all the strange merchants 
saw these things they were very pleased and would praise the 
King for having had such a privilege. They all said that never 
in all their life had they seen such things. Then the King 
would ask, ‘What strange things have you seen?’ Then the 
stranger would tell all the wonderful things he had seen. The 
King would ask, ‘Can you show me those things ? ’ Of course 
the men were sure that they could and if they could then they were 
allow^ed to come and go and trade freely, but if not, the goods 
would ail be taken and put into the King’s treasury and the men 
held as captives. 

These traders had seen those things and so w^'ere very sure 
they could show the Eling as well. But when they tried to find 
them either they could not find the place or the wonders would 
not appear. Of course the King knew that these things were 
not real but appeared to be real to the strangers. So as many as 
went to that village to trade all met the same fate. 

One day an old merchant called his son and told him to 
trade anj^ place but never to go to the village of Mulanath as 
there was no chance of gain in that village. The following year 
the old man died leaving all of the wealth to his son. The young 
man began to think of the trade and especially of this village 
where it was said to be impossible to gain. He decided that 
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lie would like to see the place, so prepared his boat for the journey. 
He loosed his boat and started downstream but was surprised 
to find himself entering the village he sought so soon. As he 
came near the docks a white rice bird flew over. When he had 
fastened his boat he saw a washerman who was washing the 
King’s clothing. When he spoke to him the washerman told 
him that he watched the rice bird and washed the King’s clothing 
iintil it was as white as the bird’s wing. The merchant then 
asked, ' If this is your bird, why do you not keep it more care- 
fully ? Your bird has eaten the spawn which my fish have laid. 
Make your bird give me back the spawn or we shall not have any 
fish in February (Magh) The merchant had brought some 
special seiigra fish there to spawn. So the merchant took the 
spawn away from the bird. Now the poor washerman was 
undone because he said the bird was worth one hundred 
thousand rupees. 

Soon after he left the docks the merchant met a blind man 
who said, 'Merchant, your father took m}^ eye to sell and he said 
as he left me, " I’ll send your eye back with my son, or I’ll send 
a lac of rupees Now give me the eye or the money ’. Then 
the merchant answered, 'I have brought your eye now. You 
may either take out your bad eye and put this in or I will do it ’. 
The blind man was not willing to do either and so quickly left 
the merchant. 

Now the merchant had been successful in these first two 
trials but the third and harder one was to come. This was to 
play cards with the King. The King explained before they 
started that the stakes were to be high. If the King won the 
merchant would lose all of his wealth and himself become the 
King’s servant. If the merchant won then all of the former 
merchants who had been kept prisoners and whose wealth was 
put into the King’s treasury were to be his. They sat down 
to play and fastened the light on the back of the Eing’s pet rat. 
The King had a secret way by which he could always win, so 
the merchant had brought a pet cat with him under his shawl. 
Just as they started to play the merchant let the cat out so the 
rat could see it and off went their light. When they had gotten 
a light again the merchant had arranged everything so that 
when they played he won. The King wished to play again 
thinking that another time he would surely win but the 
merchant said he had won and would not give in. So by winning 
the game he w^on the freedom of the others and all of their wealth. 
He returned to his home rejoicing that he had gained where 
his father had said there could be no gain. 


N. C. Das. 
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3L Disguise. 

Once there wa-s„a man who bad snch:a.bad character that 
his neighbours could not endure him. At last the men of the,- 
Tillage took, sticks and drove him away. ^ After having received 
so,; much punishment he began to think as he walked along, 
toward .another village. Finally he decided, ‘If I do live in 
this . village, as I did in my own, they too may drive me away. 
If the people who have always known me became so angiy 
that they drove me out, what about these strangers ? As it is. 
my life is of little value. I think I shall sit like a priest and I 
shall mumble prayers and they will think that I am a holy man. 
and they will honour me. . They will give me food and I shall 
be able to eat all I want and live without working h So he 
dressed himself in rags, found a cord which he put on in the 
approved manner and went along the way mumbling. When the 
people of the village saw him they thought him to be a holy 
man and bowed before him, brought him food and offerings. 

But one day a man from his own village saw him and heard 
that he only mumbled the prayers. When he went to him he 
said, 

‘ Count your prayers with great austerity, 

As the foam rises on the l4ohit. 

That you may become religious, 

How are you now ? ’ 

‘I am thus now. 

That in the future I may be religious. 

I was unable to endure it 
So I do this. 

The people think me a priest.’ 

Hearing this the man walked away and left him. 

hi. C. Das. 


32. Holy Day ABB Unholy Day. 

Once there was a king who had an only son. He used to 
keep a low caste boy as a companion to care for and play with 
his son. When the people saw them they always saluted the 
young prince but they did not like to salute the low caste boy 
who was always with him. At last they told the young 
prince that h© should not have this boy with him so much, 
because if he continued to allow him to sit with him everywhere 
they could not honour the prince without seeming to honour 
the servant too. The. young prince thought this over very 
seriously and at last decided to tell his companion that he 
wished to travel alone and see the world. But the boy answered 
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very obediently that lie would be willing to go any place and 
would not think of letting him take such a journey alone, ■ So^ 
they started off together to visit different parts of the kingdom 
and see the world. 

One day as they travelled they came to a lovely palace.. 
This was the palace of a friendly king whose daughter had been 
promised to the prince. When the gud’s , mother saw , him she 
was very eager to know how he ■ had come vdthout being an- 
nounced and where he came from. The prince told how he had 
visited his own kingdom and then had gone to other places to 
see something of the world. The future mother-in-law urged 
him to stay on for a time. The king too later talked with him 
saying that now that he was here they might as well have 
the wedding. The prince consented and soon the arrange- 
ments were made. His companion watched all of this with 
great interest. Soon after the wedding the prince wished to 
take his bride to his father’s palace and planned the return 
journey. The companion, of course, went with the bridal pair 
as they began their return trip. 

As they went the companion was trying to think of a plan 
whereby he could get this girl for his own. Then he remembered 
that the prince was very particular about the auspicious and 
inauspicious days. So he called out, ‘Oh prince, is this an 
auspicious day ?’ To which the prince answered, ‘This is an 
auspicious day and anyone who makes it otherwise will be 
destroyed ’. ‘Then if everyone says it is an auspicious day 
that is well. But if someone says it is not, what will you give 
me ?’ ‘If anyone says that it is inauspicious then I will give 
you what I have on’, answered the prince. Soon they saw 
an old man leaning on his cane and weeping as he came wearily 
down the road. As he came nearer they heard him saying 
‘My! My! what an evil day! That I should ever see the day 
when I should have to take a beating from a son 1 ’ The servant 
went to him then and asked, ‘Would you say this is an aus- 
picious day or an inauspicious day?’ ‘I say that it is very 
inauspicious that I, an old man, should receive punishment from 
my son,’ answered the old man bitterly. When the prince 
heard this he was surprised but borrowing a cloth from his wife 
he at once took off his own clothing and gave it to the servant. 

They walked on in silence but the low caste boy having won 
this victory was anxious to try his luck again. Again be asked 
the prince and the prince again answered, ‘I say these are 
auspicious days and I still say so. They are not evil days 
‘Very well,’ answered the companion, ‘if the next person says 
this is an auspicious day I will give you back all the clothing 
I have on. But if they say it is an evil day what will you give me 1 ’ 
The prince said, ‘I have nothing to give. I gave you all I had ’. 
‘But your bride has a lovely chain about her neck. You could 
give that,’ answered the covetous boy. ‘My friend you have 
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'been Tery bold to think of such a thing. Well, even that I will 
.give if . this is an inauspicious .day/' answered the prince. , 

It was some time before they met anyone but when they, 
did who should it be but an old woman. She too was w^eeping 
as she trudged along in the dusty road.. The boy .went to her 
and asked, 'Mother, do jmu. say this is a good day?’ The old 
wmiian answered, 'Son, evil' certainly has a very strong; hold 
on the world. What men are saying is true, that sons do not 
obey their fathers, disciples do not follow their masters, wives 
even disobej^ their husbands, and the young people disrespect 
their elders. My own children have scolded me and have 
turned me out of their houses. ISTow^ I must go about begging 
for food. These certainly are evil days ’. Then the boy called 
to the prince saying, ‘Did you hear wbat she said ? ’ The prince 
answwed, ‘Yes, I beard and I am taking off the chain. Come 
and get it’. So the companion took the chain and tied it 
securely in the corner of his cloth. They talked of many things 
as they walked along but again the question of the days came 
up. The prince still held to his point saying, ‘I have said and 
still say that this is a good day Then the friend said, ‘ I will 
ask again and if they say it is a good day then I shall give you 
back the chain. But if they should say it is an evil day, what 
will you give me ?’ The prince was puzzled and said, ‘I have 
not a single thing to give. What do you expect ? ’ Then the 
servant said, ‘You do have your bride, do you not ? You could 
give her if you are so sure ’ . The prince was surprised and asked 
sadly, ‘So you have come to that, have you? Well, of course 
I do not hold my own life dear as against religion. This is an 
auspicious day 

After some time they met a little child in the road. The 
little fellow was alone and without food, clothing or shelter. 
The companion went up to him and said, ‘Son, is this a good or 
an evil day?’ The child was uncertain but said, ‘WeU, from 
the way the people treat me and my own wretched condition, 
I would say that it must be an evil day.’ This delighted the low 
caste boy so he called to the prince, ‘Did you hear what the 
child said ? Now you must give me your wife There was 
no other way out for the prince and he had to give her up. 
But the companion could not find courage to take the bride 
right before the eyes of the prince. He must think of some 
other way. So he said that he would try again and asked the 
same question of the prince. Again the prince said, ‘I have 
given you everything that I have. Everything that I held 
dear you have. What more could you ask?’ The boy said, 
‘You still have your eyes’. So the prince promised, ‘Yes, I 
still say this is an auspicious day. I am willing to give my two 
eyes should I be wrong 

Next they met a woman screaming and crying as she came. 
When they asked her she began to tell all of her troubles saying, 
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.^My! wiiat shall I do ? My husband does not love me. I 
work day and night to please him. I do not spare myself a bit. 
I do not get a bit of food for myself but even so he only listens 
to the relatives and accuses me all the time. He even beats 
:nie and now he has turned me out of his house. I have no 
father or mother, or brother or sister. Where shall I go and what 
;shall I do ? Where shaU I die ? ■ Where; is religion to allow 
such ? There is no religion, all is gone and this is an evil day in- 
deed The boy was so. sure of his prize now that he shouted 
to the prince, ' Now what ^ do you say ? ; She too says this is an; 
evil day’. The prince only said, M will give my eyes but 
not now. You know that if a young vulture has not eaten the 
flesh of man: its wings wdll not. grow and. it .cannot, fly. See 
that nest over there -in .the. tree. . There is- a ..young' vulture 
whi.ch seems,, to ' be. fully grown ■ but he, -is not able to .fly. , . ' , Bet us 
.go there under, the tree and you will put out: my .t’wo eyes and the 
young vulture will eat my flesh and be able to fly So they all 
went over and the prince lay down on the ground ready to have 
his eyes out. The companion thought his heart’s desire was 
within reach as he went up to put out the eyes of the prince. 
The prince rolled in agony and the boy unable to endure the sight 
took the young bride and started away. 

The young vulture left its nest and went out on a limb of the 
tree where it could better see what was going on below. When 
the mother vulture came back with food for her young one she 
was surprised to find that the young bird was intent on some 
thing on the ground. It said, * Look mother! What is the 
matter with that man?’ Then he told all that had happened 
to his mother. She said, ‘Now if someone does not heal this 
man’s, eyes he will die.. If he dies I shall not eat .and I too shall 
die The mother hearing this went off in search of some herbs 
which she knew about and brought them back in her mouth 
and rubbed them into his eyes. The prince’s eyes were restored 
and when he recovered his senses he had a bit of the herbs in 
his hand. But then he discovered that even the cloth he had 
borrowed from Ms wife had been taken by the false friend and 
he was naked. He could not leave the place because he had no 
clothing. 

Just then as he rested he saw a Wind goat wandering about. 
When the boy came to get his goat he called to him to bring 
the goat close to the tree. When the boy brought it near, the 
prince applied the herbs to its eyes and it being healed ran off 
to its own house. The boy in astonishment ran after the goat 
but saw that it went straight home and that it could see. When 
he reached home the boy called out, ‘Mother, mother, there is 
a young man over there under the tree who rubbed something 
in our goat’s eyes and caused it to see The woman started 
at once to thank the young man. When the prince saw her 
coming he called out to her, ‘Mother, do not come near me as 
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I .have IS.O, clothing on ^ When she heard this she turned back 
to her .house found some .clothing which she brought and. gave 
to him. She told him to put on this ■ clothing and come to: her 
house and she would give him food' and shelter. When he came 
she said, "'Son, you have healed' my goat .of its blindness. What 
can I do for you t You must stay with us- and let me give you 
food., and shelter as long as you need b 

The news of the healing of the goat spread throughout the 
land and came at last to the ears of the king. Now the king was 
blind and had been so for many years. When he heard this good 
news he sent at once for the young man to come and bring his- 
medieine. The young man approached the king with -fear and 
trembling. But when the king heard his steps he called out, 
'Doctor, I have not seen for many years. If you can heal my 
blindness then I shall give you the whole of my kingdom b 
So the young man went near and the king permitted him to 
apply the herbs to his eyes and his sight was restored. In his 
Joy he at once placed the young prince on the throne and ordered 
his elephants that he might go out to see his kingdom. When 
he returned he had a big wedding for his daughter and the 
young prince to whom he had promised to give her as soon 
as his sight was restored. Now he could take bis ease and 
enjoy the rest of his life. 

Not long after that the prince told his father, 'Father, I 
wish to have a very big tank made, for we need more water. 
I do not wish to do this without your permission and it will cost 
as much as rupees four hundred every dayb The old king 
answered, 'Son, I have told you that you may do Just as you 
wish. I have no objection to this new tank b The next day 
the prince called for one man from each village. Then he ex- 
plained that he was to be the overseer for his village. He was 
to bring all the men of his village who had been married but 
had no children. He was to be very careful that there were 
no unmarried men and no men who had children in the group. 
This was all explained very carefully and the men were sent 
home to collect the men and bring them to work on the morrow. 

In the evening the men came for their money passing in 
one door and out the other. The young king was busy giving 
out when one man said, 'Your Honour, I too have worked’. 
Then the king answered, 'This is not an auspicious day it is 
inauspicious. Sit down and wait a while. I cannot give to 
you just now So the king continued with the men for some 
time. Again the man spoke up and the king said, 'Be quiet. 
These are not good days When he had finished with all of 
the others he called a servant and asked him to bring a live 
coal. This was put into a large cooking vessel. This was placed 
on the head of the man and the overseer was ordered to take him 
throughout the village stopping at every door when the man was 
to call out, 'Today is an inauspicious day. Whoever says it 
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is auspicious must do evil work as Ms punishment ’. The 
overseer was to beat him with a piece of rattan if he did 
not say it at every door. 

Thus the overseer took him off but as they went the coal 
burned all of his hair and even Ms head. Later the king ordered 
that he ivas to be trampled to death by the elephants so that 
no one who called the day an evil day should live. Then he 
called the overseer and asked how long this man had lived in 
Ms village. The overseer fell on his knees and said, 'Your 
Honour, this man recently came to our village and I do not 
know wMo his people were or where he came from’. Then the 
king asked about his wife. Again the man fell on his knees to 
answer, 'Your Highness, I did see the woman but she did not 
seem to be happy. "A tiger and a black leopard will feed 
together but they will never agree ” (The high and the low have 
little in common) is the way to express it. Just as Earn and 
Robin could never agree but always fought each other’. 

Then the king said, 'From what you have said I can under- 
stand much. Now go to this house and say, " The one whom you 
married is now the king. The man who took you has been killed. 
The king orders you to come with me ” ’. The man bowed and 
left the palace. When he reached his village he went at once 
to the house of the woman to give the king’s message. The 
woman was very willing to go to the palace with him when she had 
heard all. As soon as they entered the palace gates the prince 
saw them and came running to meet them. He embraced, the 
woman and they both began to cry. He led her into the palace 
and sent word to the father. When the old king and queen 
heard the news they sent for them to come into the inner courts. 
The prince began at the beginning and told them all that had 
happened. Then he told of Ms joy at finding this Ms bride. 
Then the king and queen blessed them both and accepted her as 
another daughter. The young prince who was faithful to his 
auspicious days had been restored to life, had been made king, 
and had regained his wife. The one who held that the days 
were evil or inauspicious days had lost everything, even his own 
life. So they accepted the two queens. They asked the young 
king to love them and care for them equally so that neither 
would suffer because of the other. 

N. C, Das. 


33 . The Pbotjd Toad. 

Once there was a toad who started out from his home for a 
long journey. As he went along the way he saw a two-anna 
piece on the ground. His eyes grew large as he picked it up 
and looked at it. He stopped in his tracks and just looked 
and looked at this wonderful thing. Some of his friends came 
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along 'and found him there in, the middie.nf the road looking . at 
■ the beautiful bright thing. ' They said, ‘Stand aside and let us 
pass , But he only answered, '‘Just look what I have found!' 
.Theii.his friends having admired it again told him to step aside 
as the trampling of so many feet, big and small, .was dangerous. 
Someone might not see him and step on him and. his life will be 
' crushed, out of him. But he had -swelled himself up as big as 
he could ill his happiness o.ver the great treasure. He therefore 
paid no attention to the w^arning but went on dreaming of the 
future and how^ great he W'Ould be. 

His friends ■went on their way but he , 'was too absorbed. 
Many animals did come that . w^ay, both great and small, ' and 
among them "was an elephant. He, of course, could not see the 
toad but planted his great feet firmly in the dusty road and one 
great foot landed squarely on the toad. What chance was there 
even for a proud toad who had found two annas ? When the 
elephant passed by he lay in the dust as flat as his lovely 
two -anna piece. 

JXJGASWAB SaIKIA. 

One hot summer evening about tw'enty girls and I sat on 
the grass and listened to this story as told by a man who had 
come to conduct our evening vesper service. While Jugaswar 
has not received much education in the schools still he is a keen 
observer and has learned much in the ‘school of life’. He had 
been reminding the girls of his lack of education and told them 
he had a very humble message to give them. He asked them 
to remember that these blessings they had received were given 
so that they might be used. Then he told the story of ‘ The 
Proud Toad’ to illustrate what comes to those who become 
‘ puffed up with pride 

The story was a new one to the girls as it was to me. Several 
of them spoke to me about it later saying what a good story it 
w^as. They said they would find it useful in their own lives 
and hoped to be able to help others by it. 


34 . All Gob’s Wobks aee good. 

Once upon a time a blind man and a hunchback became 
very good friends. They went everywhere together. Neither 
of them could work so they used to go about from place to place 
begging. Whatever was given to them the lame man used to 
divide and give the blind man his share. 

One day a woman gave them some milk. In the evening 
when they were sharing the things of the day the lame man 
asked the blind one if he wanted some of the milk. The blind 
man said, ‘What’s that you say “milk” ? What is milk like ? ’ 
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His friend laughed and said, ‘It is white and moves as oiie who^ 
crawls ‘Moves ? How does it move? What, is it like 
So the lame man put his finger into the milk and said, ‘See it 
moves like this’. When the blind man took hold of his friend’s 
hand and felt it carefully he said, ‘Oh my, that long thing and 
it moves ? How can one eat it ? It seems to me that would, 
stick in one’s throat. You may eat that. I’ll not take what 
I do not know or see So the lame man did drink all of the 
milk. As they lay down for the night he thought to himself, 
‘This blind man is a fool 

Another day when they were begging they found a bag of 
gold in the road. The lame man kept thinking how lucky 
they were as this much gold would provide for them many days 
and they would not need to beg from house to house any more. 
So he said to the blind one, ‘Oh, blind one! Today we have 
found gold, come let us sit down and divide it. You sit here 
As they sat facing each other the lame man dug a hole in the 
soft earth and put his share in it. Then he put the other pile 
out on the sand so that they would seem about equal. Wixen 
he had it all done to his satisfaction he said, ‘Now you choose 
which pile you want and take that and I will have the other 
The blind man put out his hand and felt about a little then said 
‘I shall take this ’, with his hand on that in the hole. The lame 
man said, ‘Now I see I have made a mistake and the two are 
not the same ’. He did not wish the blind man to know he had 
chosen the larger share. So he said, ‘Wait, I shall do it better 
this time ’. But each time the blind man chose the larger share. 

Then the lame man decided that his friend was not really 
blind but had been deceiving him all these days. He was so 
angry now that he said, ‘All right, you wait, I’ll see to your 
blindness’, and gave him such a slap on the cheek that the 
blind man was hurt. He stood up and struck the lame man 
such a blow on his back that it was straightened. Then he 
realized that his eyes were opened. 


T. C, Hahdique. 
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*'lElQl: The Song of Lovers {'TJsgsHlQ-ISriMA). Editeb anb^ 
TRANSLATED BY ArthfeJ. Arberry. 8|x5. Translation 
pp. i-xxii, 1~84, and text pp, 1~99. Islamic Researcli 
Association Series, Bombay, Publication No. 8. Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Rs.5. 

The text and translation of the 'Ushshaq-Nama by 
Fakhru’d-Dm Ibrahim ihn Shahriyar of Hamadan or Traqi 
prepared by Dr. A. J. Arberry and published by the Islamic 
Eesearch Association of Bombay is a very useful addition to the 
literature of the lesser known Persian poets of the 7/13 century. 

Traqi’s ‘Ushshaq-Nama is a treatise in ten chapters 
consisting of 66 sections of Ghazals (poems) and Mathnawu 
(verses) ‘ on the subject of Divine Love, the mystical-philosophical 
discourse being illustrated and enlivened with anecdotes of 
famous mystics and others’. With the text, which is based on 
a collation of four manuscripts, is issued the text and an abridged 
translation of an hitherto Unpublished biography of the poet 
by some unknown author. The important variants in the 
four MSS. are published in an appendix of some 12 pages and a 
few useful notes regarding various important personalities 
referred to in the poem and special references to the Holy Quran 
are also dealt with in a short section. The lithographed text, 
which is remarkably free from misprints, is a proof of the great 
labour expended in producing a faithful text both by the editor 
and the copyist. In trying to produce a ^faithful and literal’ 
translation, the editor has, however, at times confused the sense 
of the originar and the translation as a result does not conform 
closely to the Persian text. In a few passages of the translation 
such as in 'After wandering lost that day and night ’ (p, xv), 
apparently some words have been missed. On the whole, 
however, the work is a very valuable addition to the published 
texts of the period, and the editor deserves to be congratulated 
on his excellent performance. It would, however, have been 
useful if the editor had discussed at greater length the style, 
composition and the basic theme of the composition of 'Ush^aq- 
Nama. 


B. PRASHAD. 
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.Alivabbi AH3D His TiMEs: BjKAijkinkabBattAjM.A.jPIi.D.,, 
Asst. Professor of History, Patna College. Published by the 
'■ University of Calcutta. Royal Octavo, pp. xix + 306. 
There is a useful index at the end. No price' is mentioned. 
Neatly bound in cloth. The book is evidently the thesis 
which won for the. author the Doctorate of the University, 
of Calcutta; but there is no express mention of the Tact 
anywhere in the body of the book. 

Dr. Datta is a quiet scholar and it is always a pleasure to 
read his' contributions. They are always homely and plain and 
seldom brilliant, dealing most often with familiar subjects. But 
the honest industry of the author begins to incline the reader in 
his favour from the very first page of his books. The present 
monograph on Alivardi has all the above characteristics. It has 
been a pleasure to read it through and the profit and instruction 
gained is also very considerable. The reviewer could note only 
one notable omission. While the discussion on Hindu society 
is fairly satisfactory and readable, the author appears to have 
purposely omitted describing and criticizing Muslim society and 
the morals of the Muslim ladies and gentlemen of the period, 
probably under the apprehension that the community in Bengal 
may not at present be in a mood to appreciate such criticism. 
But that Dr, Datta does not lack historical insight is sufficiently 
indicated by the followung able and spirited passage by which he 
pronounces on Alivardi’s victory over Sarfaraz, his master’s 
son: — 

‘The political atmosphere of the time was utterly 
vitiated by the vices of inordinate ambition, treachery and 
ingratitude. Alivardi’s behaviour towards Sarfaraz, son of 
his benefactor to whom he was indebted for his early 
prosperity, was highly abominable ... A nemesis 
followed it when his favourite grandson Sirajuddaulah fell a 
victim to the same forces that had been used by him to 
overthrow Sarfaraz. It might be very well said that the 
battle of Palassey was the reply of historical Justice to the 
battle of Geria.’ (P. 41.) 

If the well-known portrait of Alivardi preserved in the palace 
-of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad and reproduced in 
the book under review is a true representation of the great 
Nawab, he looks more like a soft-hearted poet than a stern 
administrator and we easily see in him the indulgent grand- 
father and the doting father. The purity of his personal 
character, which bears such a sharp contrast to the generality of 
characters of the period, is also found reflected in his mien. That 
such a man had to face the ravages of the terrible Maratha raids 
and ultimately had to take recourse to treachery to get rid of 
■the Maratha general Bhaskar Pandit, is only a very sad feature 
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.•of the timeso The scrupulous chivalry of Alivardi towards the 
captured female members of his enemies’ families was a brilliant 
■feature of his character. Alivardi’s Begam is also brought out 
in a very pleasant light by the author :~ 

‘ Alivardi’s Begam occasionally appeared on the battle- 
field with her husband and also '‘played the rdle of a 
supreme political officer in Bengal, whilst her husband 
fought the battles with the Marathas”. She encouraged 
her husband when the latter gave way to despair . ... 

Holwell writes about her: “A woman whose magnanimity, 
wisdom, benevolence and every amiable quality reflected, 
high honour on her sex and stations. She much influenced 
Alivardi’s Councils and was consulted by him in every 
material movement in the State except when sanguinary 
and treacherous measures were judged necessary, which he 
knew, she would oppose, as she ever condemned them when 
perpetrated . . , . . . predicting always that such 

politics would end in the ruin of his family”.’ 

The noble soul of a pious and high-minded lady shines forth 
in the above picture and it is sad to ruminate that the offsprings 
of such a high-souled pair turned out so badly. 

The conclusion of the author is worth quoting 

'The period supplies a student of history with two 
important lessons. It shows that even in political circles 
crime begets crime and that a power gained by treachery 
and force cannot be a source of real peace and happiness to 
a usurping adventurer or his family ... It also demons- 
trates that it was even then not impossible for a wise and 
tactful ruler of a country, so much internally divided as 
Bengal, to secure ordinarily the support of all the com- 
munities in his administration.’ 

There are occasional lapses in language and diction but they 
will surely be removed if the book sees a second edition. We 
conclude by inviting the author to undertake an authoritative 
monograph on Sirajuddaulah, for which task few scholars appear 
to be better fitted than the author of the book under review. 


N. K. Bhattasali. 
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Siva-seal of Mohenjo-daro. 

By A. Aiyaffan. 

{Communicated by Eao Bahadur K. N, Dihshii,) 

A figure seated in the yogic pose on a low stool, with its 
arms stretched out and hands placed on the knees, and with the 
liead adorned by a paii* of horns, engraved on a few of the seals 
of Mohenjo-daro (numbers 222, 420, 235 figured in Mackayls 
Further Excavations) has raised naore than usual interest for the 
reason that Sir John Marshall has tentatively identified it as 
Siva-Pasupati. Dr. Saletore ^ has recently tried to identify 
the same figure as Agni. As our knowledge of the Indus Valley 
culture is still meagre, differences in interpretation are of course 
inevitable. When at a future date the legends on the seals are 
satisfactorily deciphered, all the explanations given, including 
the one attempted here, may turn out to be wTong, but that 
eventuality does not deter us from seeking the true meaning 
of the figure with the material at our disposal. 

In spite of the view expressed by some eminent archaeo- 
logists that the Harappa culture is exotic, evidence is accumulat- 
ing to show that it was locally evolved. The latest bit of evidence 
is from the study of the Proto-Neolithic cultures of Sukkur and 
Rohri in the neighbourhood of Mohenjo-daro, w^hich show close 
affinity to the stone artifacts of the Chalcolithic culture of the 
latter. Scholars are much exercised over the origins of the 
Harappa culture, and the issue will be weighed very much in 
favour of the Aryan hypothesis if Saletore’s identification were 
found to be unassailable. A dimorphism between the Aryan 
and the Pre- Aryan or Dravidian cultures has been vehemently 
denied by some students, and equally strongly asserted by others. 
Granting that the two have been blending mth each other 
for centuries making it veiy difficult to classify their special 
traits, I think it is yet possible to recognize a Dravidian culture 
complex as distinguish^ from the Aryan, with its peculiarities 
in language, social organization, architecture and religion. 
Agni is a distinctively Aryan deity without any counterpai’t 
in the Pre-Aryan cultures known to us. The importance, 
therefore, of Agni in the discussion of Mohenjo-daro origins is 
unequalled. 

Marshall’s arguments in support of his thesis are so well 
known that they do not require to be enumerated here. 


1 New Beview, 5d, iX, 1939. 
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According to. Min, tbe trident-like .head -dress . of the figure, the, 
yogic pose, the emat memhrum virile^ and the ' numerous animals 
sculptured round it, are all cumiilatiTcly su^^gestive of ^iva. 
Saletore*s objections to this are: (1) that the Siva-linga cult is 
of post-llahabharata date as there is no reference to it in. the 
great Epic; (2) the Molienjo-daro figure is two-eyed or possibh' 
three-eyed, while Siva is tliree-eyed ; (3) Siva’s trident is in his 
haiids/not on his head as in the .figure under discussion ; and 
(4) the horns of the trident-like head-dress are not the speciality 
of a pre-Aryan deity, for, the Vedic god, Agni, also has horns. 

Dr. Moraes has answered most of these points in a subsequent : 
issue of the New Beview, but he agrees with Saletore in regarding' 
the Mohenjo-daro figure as three-horned. Saletore’s arguments 
reqiihe this figure to be three-horned, and therefore he saj^s 
that the central cap-like part of the head-dress may be regarded 
as a thii’d horn which has been rounded off by the sculptor for 
some reason not known to us ! 

This head-dress is such a prominent and definite feature 
of the figure that it should, in my opinion, be regarded as the 
key to our understanding of the nature of the religious repre- 
sentation intended by the seal. Taken as a group, the seals 
with this type of head-dress leave no doubt about tfie fact that 
the sculxitor of Mohenjo-daro wanted this figure to be only 
two-horned. Though Agni has been described sometimes as 
three-horned, in certain other contexts he has been mentioned 
as four-horned. It is impossible to say whether these horns 
meant animal horns and if so, of anj^ particular animal, or 
whether the term was used figuratively for some of Agni’s attri- 
butes. It is well-known that Yaska explains the horns, etc., of 
Agni in the terminology of the fire sacrifice, and Patanjali 
regards them as references to Mhda or speech. According to 
Macdonnel, ‘the anthropomorphism of his (Agni’s) physical 
appearance is only rudimentary, his bodily parts having a clear 
reference to the phenomena of terrestrial fire, mainly in its 
sacrificial aspects’. Vogel has made the following remarks 
on the iconography of Agni: 

. the epithets applied to Agni in the earliest Vedas, 
such as “ butter-backed ”, “ butter-faced ”, “ seven- 

tongued”, “thousand-eyed”, do not find expression in 
later iconography. Even the epithet “ flame-haired” does 
not readily apply to sculptural representation which shows 
the flame as quite distinct from Agni’s hair and surround- 
ing his head after the manner of a halo.’ ^ 

AE later sculptures show the ram as Agni’s vehicle. In the 
Rg Veda, Agni is likened to various animals such as the bull, 
steed, winged bird, etc., and in the epics he is described as a goat 


l Indian AnUgumry, LXXII (1933), pp, 228ff. 
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or goat-faced. Nowhere do we have any suggestion that Agni 
should have a pair of bison or buffalo horns such as those 
sculptured on the Mohenjo-daro Seals. 

To the ethnologist the head-dress of the figure on the &va 
seal is full of interest. At least three different types of it are 
represented in the seals numbered 222, 235, 420, and 430 
(fig.^). In the first two, the central segment of the head-dress 


4 - 30 , 


1. The Head-dresses of Divine Beings sculptured on Mohenjo-daro 

Seals. 


is narrow and surmounted by twigs or plumes. In 420 it is 
broad and arched at the top> while in the last it is conical. 
x41i these types have their counterparts in the head-dresses of 
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modern Indian tribes; such as the Bison-horn Gonds,.. the Koya-s 
and Savaras of the Eastern Ghats, and the Naga tribes of Assam. 
The elaborate head-dress : of . the -Kalyo Kengyu , warrior .of 
the Xaga HiUs described by Dr. C. .. von Eurer-Haimendorf is 
almost a modern copy - of the; head-dress of the Mohenjo-daro 
tigiires. In 235, the figure seems to have only one face— though 
MackaA^ thinks it has three — and it: has a^ pig-tail of considerable 
length.' The standing ' tree-spirit ’ of seals 430 and the' seated 
figures are thus linked up by the similarity of the head-dress 
and the pig-tail. The kneeling worshipper of the so-called 
'tree-spMt’lias the plumed head-dress similar to that de|>icted 
ill seal 222. ■ If, as I presume,- the 'tree-spirit ’ is the same as 
the seated figure of the other seals, the horned chief, priest or 
worshipper is ofiering to the god the animal behind him as 
sacrifice. We have no tradition whatsoever of Agni’s priests 
being horned, whereas, among the non- Aryan tribes, divine as well 
as earthly chiefs ivere entitled to ’wear the horned head-dress. 

The meaning of the horned head-dress of Mohenjo-daro can, 
I believe, be understood only if it is considered from the ethno- 
logical angle. I have akeady indicated the close resemblance 
between the tribal and the prehistoric head-dresses. In spite 
of the similarities, it will be hazardous to postulate that the two 
are identical in their significance. Among the Naga tribes such 
as the Lhotas the priests — puthis — ^and warriors of eminence are 
entitled to wear a head-dress embellished with boar tusks ^ and 
two mithan {Bos frontalis) horns one on each side. These horns, 
however, are not mere ornaments. There is a close relationship, 
according to Naga belief, between the human and the mithan 
souls: human souls in heaven reside in heavenly mithan bodies, 
and divine spirits in earthly mithans. Among the Nagas and 
their neighbours buffalo and bison horns are used as emblematic 
of fertility and prosperity. The Aos attach them to the heads 
of the human victims of the head-hunting raids, the object of 
the ritual act being fertility. Warriors among the Konyaks 
have the horn motif tattooed on their chest and arms. Among 
the Angamis the horns are carved on doors as a symbol of wealth. 

Sections of the Gond tribes use the bison-horn head-dress 
in their dances, but it does not seem nowadays to have anj' 
special significance. The Koyas of the Godavari District, and 
the Khonds and Savaras of the Districts to the north have the 
bison-horn head-dress embellished with plumes of peacock 
feathers, but the significance of it remains yet to be investigated . 
The Koyas and the backward Hindu castes of the Telugu 
country worship a godling, Potturaju by name. The name of 
the godling is itself significant. It means literally 'the male 


II have a strong feeling that, the crescent moon that forms a part 
of Siva’s head ornaments originated from the use of the boar tusk as is 
seen on the Naga warrior’s head-dress. 
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king’,. PotUi ; in the sister languages, . Tamil ■ and Malayaiaiii'. 
means: the buffalo. -Now,' Potturaju is the- .younger brotlW of 
all the mother-goddesses of the Telugii folk pantheon, and three- 
wooden rods, carved and looking very much like the Mnal poles 
planted near Gond graves, representing Potturaju can be seen 
in front of all mother-goddess shrines. Potturaju spends all 
'Ms time in the company of the female- deities. He stands 
between the villagers and the wrath of the mother-goddesses 
who are the distributors of pestilences. After offering sacrifices 
to the mother-goddesses, and requesting them to leave the village 
limits, the vUlagers utter the following conditional curse: 
If you return again to our village, we shall consider you as having 
committed incest with your younger brother, Potturaju. Pottin 
raju is thus the protector of the viHages from plagues and pesti- 
lence, and has precedence when offerings are made at the village 
shrines. Some of the carved rods representing Potturaju are 
phallic in form; his name is suggestive not only of masculinity 
but also of the buffalo; and his function is essentially that of 
protection, while the mother-goddesses are mainly malevolent. 

I have dealt with the Potturaju cult to show that rites associated 
with fertility and buffaloes exist among many tribes and even 
among some Hindu castes, though they are vestigial and atten- 
uated. There is nothing improbable in our holding that the 
people of Mohenjo-daro and the Gond tribes might have had 
cultural contacts in prehistoric times. In a cultural cul-de-sac 
like Assam Hills, an ancient reh’gious trait with the buffalo or 
bison horn as its central point still survives in a living form, 
while it has left only mere relics in the remaining regions of 
India. 

The horn motif has survived in architecture and in religious 
sculpture of the Hindus in historical times. In Pallava sculp- 
tures and shrines, a form of the trident showing the horns in the 
most unmistakable manner can be seen. Prof. Jouvoau- 
Dubreuil of Pondicherry has pointed out an important charac- 
teristic of the Dvarapalas (door-keepers) of 6iva shrines of 
Southern India, namely, that in all early types of them, the head 
is adorned with a pair of horns. A beautiful specimen of a 
Pallava door-keeper in the Madras Museum shows this interesting 
■-.feature. 

The Mahish^ura sculptured in Pallava shrines in bis anthro- 
pomorphic form has the typical bison-hom head-dress which 
resembles the Koya one or that on seal number 430 of Mohenjo- 
daro . Whether the story of Mahishasuramarddini has a hi. toricai 
core or not as suggested by Gopinatha Eao is immaterial in the 
present context, but the sculptured representation of the theme 
shows that the bison-hom head-dress had some real significance 
in the stories of the Hindus. What became a mythological relic 
may have been a living cult at the time when the culture of 
Mohenjo-daro flourished. 
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' ■ To return to the seated figure of Molieiijo-daro, t!ie animals 
surrounding ■ the, deity do not merely indicate, his attribute, of 
(‘ivatorship. The tiger, for example, is represented as threatening 
to attack . the. ■ seated figure, but he remains . uiiperturbed. 
Tlie performance, of 'feats of physical' and mental endurance, 
was a part of refigious exercises of ..which the' epics, tell ..a 'good 
deal, I should like to suggest that there is in the scene depicted 
on the sewri a siiggestioii of a great tapas. The tapas of the Hindus 
.and the visip.n-seeking , of the American Indians are .essentially 
a cf'uest of power. 

It has to be pointed out that the Mohenjo-daro deity does 
not possess many of the attributes of the Siva of modern Hindu - 
ism, but his most fundamental qualities are nevertheless 
suggestively indica.ted in it. ' The hornS' are suggestive, of the 
trident, and less directly of the fertility aspect of ^iva; the 
erect niemhnmi virile, of the phallic aspect of Saivism ; and the 
pose and the surroundings of diva’s yogic characteristics. On 
the other hand we look in vain for the club, the axe, the girdle of 
serpents, the bow, etc., but it might be asked w'hether these were 
not later accretions that grew on the archet3rpe that they had 
at Mohenjo-daro, in the course of the millennia that have Ksince 
elapsed. The conclusion that I should like to draw is that this 
figure is nearer ^iva than Agni or even Rudra. 


J ournal Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Letters. 

Volume y, 1939. 
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Digvijaya of King Chandra of the Meharauli Pillar 
Inscription. 

By Dines Chandba Sircae. 

{Co77%mzmicated by Dr, Kalidas Nag.) 

Exaggeration with reference to the achievements of kings 
is a remarkable feature of royal prasastis of the medieval 
periodd It is however by no means absent in the earliest 
Indian literature. There are, for instance, the following two 
gdfMs in the Ait. Br. (XIII, iii, 5, 11 and 13) : 

( 1 ) 


(2) TT?;: 




According to the first gdthd, Bharata, son of Bushyanta, 
performed 78 A^vamedhas on the Jumna and 55 on the Ganges 
—in ail 133 horse-sacrifices. According to the second gdthd 
how^ever Bharata celebrated more than 1,000 A^vamedhas after 
conquering the whole earth. Critics cannot fail to note the 
difference between the definite nature of the statements in the 
first gdthd and the vagueness of the number ‘more than 1,000’ 
and of the expression ‘after conquering the whole earth’ in the 
second gdthd. Conquest of the whole earth means the same 
thing as digvijaya (conquest of all the quarters, i.e. of all 

1 Of. the absurd claim of Dhahga in the following verse of an inscription 
discovered at Khajuraho : 

SKI SST 


11 (Dp, Ind,, I, p. 345.) 

There is always a considerable amoimt of exaggeration in the royal 
prasastis ; generally however, the earlier the record is, the greater is the 
amount of truth in the claims. Definite statements (e.g. mention of the 
personal names of adversaries) are generally more trustworthy than 
vague claims. Whatever be the amount of exaggeration, there is certainly 
a considerable amount of truth in the claims put forward in records like 
the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta and the Tinimalai 
inscription of Rajendra Chola. 
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.^eoimtries in the, iiortli,. .east. ;south and west). ^ /One, who iias,\ 
control over this ' whole earth ' is -called Sarvabhainna, Chakra- 
vartiii, etc, .. 

The co,iiception .of a mighty king performing digvijaya, 
that is to say, .eoiiqnering the vhole earth, as, we' find in,, the ' 
ca-se of Eharata,' permeates. the -whole ^body of the epic,.a,iicl 
Piiraiiic literature. Epic heroes like Kartia -Ill, 253) 

and the brothers of Yudhishthira- 26-32) are described 

as co!iqiiering the quarters or the whole earth. Kania completed' 
Ms digvijmja by conquering all the countries in the north, east, 
south and west, and 


set 5eiI‘t ii?^T i 

■ ■ „ 


. (op. cit,, V. 22.) 


It is however interesting to note that the lists of countries (in 
the four different directions) conquered by the epic digvijayins 
are practically the same as the lists of countries and peoples of 
the Bharatavarsha, as found in the geographical sections of the 
copies, Puranas and other wnrks. The Bharatavarsha, as we 
all know, is: 

and ^Tcra ft I 

It is significant that the land traversed by the epic digvijayins 
(as indicated by the lists of countries conquered) is also bounded, 
roughly speaking, by the Himalayas in the north, and the 
ocean in the east, south and west. According to Kautiiya's 
Arthasastra (IX, i), *" the land which extends north to south 
from the Himalaya to the sea is the Kshetra of a Cliakravartin 
There can therefore be no question that 'the whole earth’ con- 
quered by the digvijayins is the epic and Puranic Bharatavarsha. 


3- Cf. == king (literally ruler of tke quarters), Childers, Pali 

Dictionary, s.v. Apte’s Sanslcrit-English Dictionary explains 

as ‘conquest of the directions, conquest of various countries in all the 
directions, conquest of the world 

2 See also Kaychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp, 77-79. 
Of. reference to fame spreading ‘ffom the Himalayas to Bama’s bridge ’ 
in the Eklingji stone inscription (Kay, Dynastic History, II, p. 1171). 
Apparently this land has been called Jambudvipa in an inscription of 
Asoka, and in such Puranic passages as in Kurma, I, 35, 41. Prof. Ray- 
chaudhuri draws my attention to -the use of Puthavi in the sense of 
Vijita in K.B.V. (Bhauli) of Aioka. 
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; ■ -Stories. of the. epic digvijayins jvere no doubt, very popular 
during the age of the early Gupta kings. .. This is proved not 
only by the references to epic heroes in records' dating fi-om the 
2iid . century A.D., but also hj inscriptions and literary . works 
•of the early Gupta period. ■ Raghu's conquest of all the quarters ^ 
in the Eaghuvamm (Canto IV) of- KaMasa' who lived in the 
Ath-Sth century A.D. is obviously modelled on the , epic 
description of the digvijayas of Karna, the Papdava brothers and 
others. It is again interesting to note that inscriptions refer 
to the conquest or possession of the whole earth by all the early 

mmw 

and m ^ fer^T ^jfound respectively in the 

records of Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I and 
Skandagupta, directly refer to the epic traditions of digvijaya. 
In inscriptions and literary vrorks the boundaries of this 'whole 
earth’ are described in two different ways. Sometimes it is 
vaguely said to be bounded by the conventional ehaMh-samudra 
or four oceans in the four different directions.® In some records 
and works however definite localities (some of them are some- 
times mythical) are mentioned in the north, east, south and 
west of 'the whole earth’, and, as expected, they practically 
co.rrespond to the boundaries of the epic and Pmanic 
Bharatavarsha. 

In the Karhad grant {Ep, Ind,, IV, pp. 284-85) of Krishna III, 
the king’s dominions are referred to in the verse : 



Here the boundaries given are — ^N. the Himalayas; E. the 
eastern ocean (Bay of Bengal); S. Ceylon; W. the western ocean 
(Arabian Sea). 


i Of. f^T {ib. IV, 85). Maliinatha 

rightly explains the conquest of quarters as indicating universal 

Sovereignty. 

3 Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (Corp. Ins. Ind.. 
Ill, No. 1, I. 29). 

3 Udayagiri cave inscription^ of Chandragupta II (^6., No. 6). 
Chandragupta II extirpated the Sakas of Uj jay ini and extended the 
Gupta empire up to the western end of Kathiawad. 

^ Mandasor inscription of Kumaxagupta I and Bandhuvarman (^'6., 
No. 18, verse 23). 

Junagarh rock inscription of Skandagupta (ib.. No. 14, verse 7). 

6 See B. a Sircar in Ind. Cult.,Vl, pp. 74-75. 
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In the Pala inscriptions, the whole earth ( ) 

rnled by Deva-pala is described in the verse : 



TT ^ II 

: ' {OaufaUMimndld, p, 38. ) 


Here the boundaries given ai^e— N. the Himalayas ; E. the eastern 
ocean; 8. Rrlma^s bridge^;’ W.'the TOsterii oceaii.i > 

In the records of the Palas, the digmjaya of three different 
kings (Figrahapala' II or lll in some: records, but Rajyapala II 
iii others) is described in the' verse 

■srrf^ ?r=g^iq^ ciH 

‘•4 , ' ■ 

lic^T sTfcTT 

^5© i-*IT3I^T: II (i&., p. 95.) 


Here the boundaries indicate'd- <are—N. ■ the .HimaIayas;...B. ' the 
eastern country (home of the- Pala kings);’®, the Malaya mountain' 
(in the P%dya 'country) W. Maru,.(i,e. the Raj piitana' desert ; 
cf. Marwar). . 

In this connection we may note another verse of the Pala 
inscriptions describing the : 


^ It is interesting to note that another reeord describes Devapala 
as conquering the * earth ’ bounded by the fathers of Beva and Gauri 
(i.e, the Himalayas and the Vindhyas)^ and the eastern and western oceans 
which turn red at the time respectively of the rising and setting of the 
sun {GaitdalehlianiaM^ip, 1%), Of. 




These boundaries of Horth India are evidently based on Manu’s celebrated 
definition of the Aryavarta. Horth Indian kings (e.g. Vigraharaja 
Chahamana: see Bay, DynaMic Bimry, 11, p. 1076) sometimes modestly 
claim to have been conquerors of the earth from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas and south Indian kings (e.g, Gautamiputra iSatakami) of the 
country bounded by the three seas, 

2 See Baychaudhuri, Studies m Indian Antiquities, pp. 110-11. 
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f^fsrsfN^TiTr^ft jrwT55r%iii^'^ 

, SJ 

=?Ttiigf%crgcjT ■sr^ni: ftRF i 
samJDT ^5®^? •!re) 

f?rf^ xi?:wTXJr*|i^ II 

(#., p. 36.) 

HCT'e the boundaries indicated are— N. Kedaratirtha (in the 

Himalayas); E. Ganga-sagara-samgaina ; S. and W. Gnkarna i 
and other tlrthas. 

Similar boundaries of the Kshetra of a Chakravartin or a 
Digvijayin are furnished by works of classical Sanskrit 

literature. Bana’s Kddamban,^ for instance, says: 

^ ^ la^:, * ■ ^ ^ 

i?55^KTWTrr, 5?r^5rT^T^ni'=^^t|j^^T%rr 

^ * ^I3i:a^«fT^T<T * ^ 

Here we get the following boundaries of the king- 
dom of Chandrapida, described as a king of the Bharatavarsha.^ 
N. the Gandhamadana on which stands Yadarikafcima ; E. 
the mythical Udaya mountain in the eastern ocean; S. Eamais 
bridge; W. the mythical Mandara mountain (evident^ in the 
western ocean). 

In his Harshacharita^^ in connection with Harsha’s attempt 
to conquer the quarters, the same author gives a slightly 

different description of the boundaries: <^7 * * * 

Here the boundaries given are: N. Gandhamadana (in the 
Himalayas); E. the mythical Udaya mountain in the eastern 


1 According to some, Gokarna in the Bombay Presidency, which is 

even now a place of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all 
parts of India, represents the -western limit of the land traversed during 
this digvijaya {Qaudalehhamdld, p. 42, note 4). RaghuvamSa, VIII, 33, 
however locates Gokarna, a tlrtha sacred to Siva, on the coast of the 
southern or Indian ocean May this Gokarna be the 

same as Rameivara ? The Vdyu P, (58, 30) places Gokarna to the east of 
the dvlpa containing Lahkapuri and on the sea-shore. 

2 Ed. Haridas Siddhantavagi^, Calcutta, pp. 194-95, 

8 J5., pp. 683, 685. 

^ Nirnaysagar Press ed., p. 217. 
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ocean ; S. the SuYela rangeiii Ceylon with the Trikuta. mountain 3- 
on which are signs of the conquest of Lanka, by Rama; W. the' 
mythical Asta .mountain in the western ocean. . 

Similar boundaries are also found in two early records., ' The 
first of these is the Mandasor inscription of Ya^odharmaii. There 
we lia.ve the Terse : 



■ C\ * 

The verse gives the following boundaries: X, the Himalayas; 
E. the Laiihitya or Brahmaputra river; S. the Mahendra 
mountain assigned by the Edmdyana to the Pandya ^ countr}' 
and identified by Pargiter with Mahendragiri in the Tinnevelly 
District ; W. the western ocean. 

Tbe other early record referring to similar boundaries is 
the Meharauli pillar inscription of king Chandra. A verse of 
this record reads : 

^r^?I%3IT3Tcri3T 

^•z=rr^^f^5f|-5fiTt%f5icrT i 

^mngisTPr ^ f%5^f^ciT 

Here the boundaries of the earth conquered by Chandra are 
given as: X. Bahlika or Bactria E. Vanga or parts of eastern,. 


1 Trikuta is the naine of a mountain in Ceylon* oil the top of which 
was situated Lanka the Capital of Ravana. See S'iSupdlavadhaf II, 5, 
and Apte, op. cit. Apte identifies Trikuta and Suvela. For Lanka on 
Trikuta, see also Vdyu F., 58, verses 26-28, 

^ Corp. Ins, Ink., Ill, No. 33, verse 5. 

3 Of. -m ! 

wrf: sgg3F«WT^ fipgsjij; \\ 

'^JTWHT’rlT ?r^ ^riTK II 

srm^’q’w^f: ^iTTsrgjTT^ u (f^f^^^TssT'*^, 41, 18-20.)' 

See Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 108-09, 

^ Oorp. Ins. Ind., Ill, No^-SS, verse 1.- 

s Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar (or.A.j9r.B.>8., X, p. 87) places this Valhika 
on the Vipa^a on the strength of Udm^yapja, II, 68, 18-19. The reading 
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southern and., central Bengal; 'S. the ■ s.outlierii ocean (i.'e.. the' 
Indian Ocean) ; W. the seven mouths of the Indus (faliing in the 
•western ocean or Arabian ■ sea)/ It should Be noted that the 
style of this verse is exactly similar to that of the verses quoted 
above that describe the digvijaya of Dharmapala and Vigrahapala 
' II and III and Bajyapala 11. ' It is also to be noted that the 
description of Chandra’s digvijaya very closely resembles that of 
the conquests of Kalidasa’s Eaghu. Baghu too conquered the 
Vahgas on the eastern boundary, and, on the northern, the Hinas 
who were dwelling on the Vamkshu i or Oxus in Bactria. Baghu 
who went by the stMlavartma (land-route) from Aparanta 
(Horthern Konkan) to the' country of the Parasikas (Persians) 
who were pd-^ckdtyas (w^esterners), must necessaril}^ have 
crossed the mouths of the Indus. 

The verses and passages quoted prove beyond doubt that 
the description of the land claimed either to have been under the 
rule of, or to have been traversed in course of digvijaya by, a 
king is conventional. Of course I do not mean to say that 
the claims are absolutely without foundation; but knowm 
cases such as that of Devapala W’ould definitely prove that the 
amount of exaggeration always exceeded that of truth. 

The Meharauli inscription thus 2 ‘epresents Chandra as a 
digvijayin, conqueror of ‘the quarters’ and of ‘the earth’. In 
my opinion, Hoernle is perfectly right in assigning this record 
palaeographically to the fifth century A.D. (Ind. Ant., XXI, 
pp. 43-44). We have therefore to look for a king (1) who Mved 
about the beginning of the 5th century, (2) whose name or part 
of the name ^ was Chandra, and (3) w^ho claimed to have 
conquered ‘the quarters’ or ‘the whole earth’. Of course, there 
might have been more than one king who would satisfy the 
three conditions. We however know only of one king (1) who 
reigned in c. 375-414 A.D., (2) whose name w^as Chandragupta, 
but who is sometimes called Chandra and Xarendra-Chandra 
on his coins, 3 and ( 3 ) who is known to have set out for the 

in the Barmy ana passage is however certainly a mistake for 
well-known Vahika.coimtry watered by the Indus and 

its five tributaries, see Cunningham, A.QJ., 1924, pp. 247, 686-87; Jnd. 
Gulf VI n 1 ff . ; Mhh., VII, 44-45. 

1 This* reading is adopted in Vallabha’s commentary on the 

Raghmamia. Mallinatha’s reading ftig is undoubtedly wrong. 

2 Of. ftw for 

3 Allan says (Catalogue of the Coins of the Qupta Ryna^a, p. xx^ii), 
‘There is no analogy for the abbreviation Otondm for Chandragupta in 
inscriptions; its occurrence in the field of corns is hardly a 

It may however be pointed out that Chandragupta H is caUed b^h 
Devaeunta and Devaraja and gupta is not found, in the latter fora. 
SkanS^pta is called Skanda in verse 6 of the Bihar pillar mscription 
{Corp, Ins, Ind,, III, Xo. 12). , 
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conquest of ‘the whole earth’ ( ). This king is 
Ohandragiipta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, and in the 
present state of our knowledge— until further evidence comes 
for the solution of the problem of Chandra’s identity — 
Chandragupta’s identification \nth Chandra may be tolerated. I 
am of opinion that Chandra’s identification with any other 
known king cannot be supported in the present state of our 
knowledge by anything but conjectures which are bound to be 
le.ss convincing^ 

Fleets offered an alternative suggestion that the name of 
the king of the Meharauli inscription might actually have been 
Dhava. He read itritsT instead of Mltst in the third ‘pada of the 
verse : 

f%»^crT I 

iTOWf fTHjfhtsT' || 

There can however be no question that the first letter (with 
its serif) is not ^ (which has no serif) but with an additional 
bottom -stroke from left to right which appears to be caused by v 
the engraver’s slip.^ The reading is It may however 

be tempting to conjecture it to be a mistake for as in 

that case the king’s name would be Chandrahva Deva, i.e. Deva 
surnamed Chandra, and Chandragunta, we know, had another 
name, Devagupta or Devaraja> Ijlowever that may be, 
there is no doubt that the king’s devotion to Bhagavan Vishnu 
strengthens his identification with Chandragupta II who is the 


1 Chandra’s identification with Chandragupta I is improbable as 
the latter is not proved to have been a devotee of Vishnu, nor did the 
Delhi region (where the pillar stands) form part of his kingdom. In the 
genealogical portion of early (jrupta records, devotion to Vishnu is ascribed 
only to Chandragupta II and his successors, just as the* title MaM- 
mjddhirdja is given only to Chandragupta I and his successors. The 
^lahabad pillar inscription referring to Samudragupta’s conquests in 
Aryavarta and the Puranas referring to Gupta rule in Prayaga on the 
Oanges, Saketa and Magadha prove that the kingdom of Chandragupta 
I included the Allahabad District in the west. Chandra’s id©ntifi,cation 
with the Haga king Ohandram^a is conjectural. His identification with 
Maurya Chandragupta is fanciful. Such a record as this may bo 
posthumous only by a few months, and certainly not by about seven 
centuries. 

2 Oorp. Ins. Ind.f III, p. 142, note 2, 

® Allan, loc. cit. 

^ Bhandarkar’s List, Hos, 1262, 1704. 
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pammahha^avata ^ ainongst the' Gupta- kings (and possibly : ■ 
amongst all Indian kings) and was at the root of the revival of 
Bhagavatism during the early medieval period . 


I Allan says (/oc. cit,) that 'pammahlidgcmata ‘is so stereotyped an 
epithet of his that the fact that it is not used, here is rather an argtmient 
against identifying Chandra with Chandragupta II’. It is however too 
mnch to expect the stereo-typed epithet in a metrical record. It may be 
pointed out that it is not used in the Sanchi and the two IJdayagiri 
inscriptions of Chandi’agiipta II {Corp. Ins, Ind,^ III, Kos. 3, 5 and 6). " 
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Cult of the Old Lady. 

By Naeimadhab Chaudhuei. 

(Communicated by Prof. H, C. GhaUadar,) 

In the course of investigation into the folk cults of Bengal 
the existence of two independent cults of the Old Lady (Bunr 
Pujd) hdbS come to our notice. These cults are interesting as 
revealing how the tribal religion has reacted to the increasing 
pressure of the Hindu religion. While sometimes the tribal 
religion has compromised by Hinduizing its deities evidence is 
not lacking of orthodox members of the Hindu pantheon losing 
their position and even caste, gradually, as their w^orship spreads 
among tribes living under more or less pronounced primitive 
conditions. As a rule, tribes exposed to Hindu influence show a 
tendency to Hinduize their cults, while tribes removed from 
Hindu influence sometimes borrow Hindu cults which completely 
lose their distinctive features in the process of assimilation. 
Reaction works thus in two ways, producing nearly opposite 
results. One of the two processes, both of which operate imper- 
ceptibly, reaches its culmination when tribal deities on promotion 
come to be affiliated to some or other of the old Hindu deities 
or their local forms. The origin of such deities may be detected 
through survival of some or other of the elements originally 
associated with their worship. Observation has shown that the 
operation of both the processes can be best studied among the 
lower castes of Hindus, composed in many areas predominantly 
of Hinduized tribes. In the present article it is proposed to 
examine the operation of one of the two processes, and show how 
the cult of a tribal clan deity called the Old Lady (the Bun) has, 
while retaining its old tribal characteristics, assimilated features 
of the Hindu worship and secured its acceptance by the Hindus 
who have hrahmanized the clan deity and affiliated it to the 
great Devi. In the other cult of the# Old Lady which we 
propose to examine separately on a future occasion and which 
is fairly widespread in Bengal, she is represented by the sheora 
tree {Tropis aspera) and is worshipped by women for the welfare 
of their children. 

The cult of the Old Lady as a tribal clan deity prevails in 
parts of Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Chota Nagpur. The Old 
Lady is sometimes called simply Burl and sometimes Mdtd, Mai, 
ThdJcurdnl etc. are added to her name. Thus the Dhimals in 
North Bengal worship Burl Thdkurdnl,^ the Rautiyas of 


1 Sir William Hunter ; Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. X, p. 378, 
, ( 417 ) 
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Chota I^vagpiir worship the Bad! Nats and 

Nats (Upper India) worship Mata Burhi Mai. ^ 

The worship of one Old Lady^with a very. descriptive name is 
reported from Midnapore. She is called that 

iSj the Old Lady who catches elephants with her hands. It is 
told that formeriy the locality where her humble shrine is situated 
was covered with jungles in ' which wild elephants roamed at 
large. The goddess destroyed these elephants single-handed 
80 that people might clear the jungles ' and settle down there. In 
the coui'se of time this Old Lady rose higher and higher to dignit^^ 
and has now come to be worshipped in the Brahmanical form.® 
Allied to these cults of the OldLadyis the .ciilt of .5tem-^wi (the 
Old Man and the Old Lady) which prevails in different parts of 
Bengaf Bihar and Assam. . According to Dalton, the, pair are 
derived from EisM and his consort Chmpalc worshipped by the 
Rahhas and they have cometo be brahmanizedm 6iva and Diirga.^ 
This view of the origin of the pair is, however, open to doubt. In 
Assam and Bengal they are generally , worshipped as clan deities 
by several Hindiiized tribes.^ - Another cult , which appears 'to he 
allied to the worship oi Bum-Burl m the cult , of ' Z'om-lfw.n, 
which prevails in North Bengal among the ■ Raj vans! caste and 
appears to be confined to women.® 

It appears from the notices of these cults in the works of 
Dalton, Risley and Crooke and from independent reports that 
the Old Lady is regarded as the creatrix or ancestress of mankind. 

We shall now turn to the allied cult of the Old Lady as 
prevailing in Rungpur in North Bengal. 

An interesting and elaborate account of the cult has been 
Mildly supplied by an enlightened zamindar of the district in reply 
to a questionnaire. We shall give extracts from his report ; — 

' Two forms of the worship of Vrddhesvarl or Burl are pre- 
valent, namely, the worship proper of the Burl and Burlr Jdt,... 
A s regards the w^orship of the Burl no time is fixed for it . Ordi- 
narily it is performed in the month of Baisakh or Jyaistha, 
There is no image. A vessel made of the sheath of the plantain 
tree containing China roses, vermilion etc. is worshipped as the 
goddess. The worsMp is not performed with any particular 
object. This puja prevails among the Rajvansis, JeMyas, 
Beharas, Kaivarttas and other castes. There are many shrines 
of the Burl known as Burir than in the estates of the zamindars 


1 Sir Herbert H. Risley ; Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 203, 
1891, Calcutta. 

2 W. Crooke: Tribes and Castes of North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, Vol. 1, p. 74, 1896, Oalbutta. 

3 Reported by Mr. K. C, Ohakravartti, Midnapore. 

^ Col, E. T. Dalton: Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 88, 1872, 

, Calcutta. . , ^ ■ 

5 Risley i Op. cit.i^.Voh L pp. 458; Vol. II, p. 65. 

. « Jbid.. Yol I. p. 498.^ . 
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to wMch rent-free lands been given and fixed annual 
contributions are also made towards the expenses of tbe 
worship. The priest officiating at the worship is known as 
deodd ox dedshi. He is either a Haj vansi or a Kaivartta. 

The cult prevails also among the higher castes among 
whom the H'W.n is known as Vrddheimn, A Brahman officiates 
as priest . In the Brahmanical form of worship the goddess is 
meditated on as follows: “ Goddess fair-compiexioned, adorned 
with aH kinds of ornaments, dressed in yellow garments, two- 
eyed, two -armed, beautiful and smihng, who always grants 
boons to her votaries’". She is invoked as the nume of the 
universe (Jagatdm dhdtn) and consort of Rudra (Eudrakdntd): 
Goats and pigeons are sacrificed to her. . .’i 

From the above the following points may be noted in regard 
to the worship proper of the Bun: The absence of any image 
of the deity and any particular object of worship, the name thd7i 
given to the shrines of the deity and the name dedshi or deodd given 
to the priest officiating at the non-Brahmanical worship point to 
the real tribal character of the deity. After her acceptance by 
the higher castes the__name has been Sanskritized into 
Vrddhd and the suffix I swan ha.s been added simply to denote her 
divinity and facilitate her affihation to the Devi, The affiliation 
of a tribal or local deity by the addition of the suffix Iswari is 
common and is illustrated in such names as Mundesvari, Kule- 
^vari, Patesvari, Kicakesvari etc. 

To turn now to the second form of worship, namely, the 
Bunr Jdt. ‘As regards the Bunr Jdt it may be described as 
follows: Mango twigs and white and black chdmars (yak’s 
tail) are tied to the tops of long, slender bamboo j)oles which are 
wrapped up with white, black and red strips of cloth. These 
decorated bamboos are known as Burlr bans or bamboo. These 
bamboos are offered to the goddess by the dedshi who acquaints 
her with the desire of each of the givers of this bamboo offering 
and prays for his welfare. Thereafter, the devotees carry these 
bamboos in their hands and move round the shrine dancing to 
the accompaniment of rhythmical boating of drums. Then they 
aU assemble and with drums beating pass through the main 
thoroughfares of the village, rhythmically moving the bamboos 
carried by them and visit the houses of notable men of the 
village where dancing is performed with many gestures and in 
different styles. The celebration continues for three days. In 
the afternoon of the last day a special worship is offered to the 
goddess and there is a special exhibition of dancing with bamboos. 
The ceremony ends at evening. Goats and pigeons are sacrificed. 
On the same day a number of bhahtas pass iron rods (Jth inch 
thick) through their tongues, palms, arms or the skin on both 

^ Reported by Rai Bahadur Mritunjaya Rai Chaudhuri, Zamindar, 
Sadyapuskariixi, Rungpur. 
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sides of the stomach, bind lighted torches (two cubits long) to 
the ends of the iron rods and perform dances. On the last day 
of the celebration a meld is held near the shrine and a large 
iminbor of people attend ' t he ■ ' meld. This festival is held in 
Baisakh or Jyaii^tha.’ 1 

Wo see from the above that there are two important features 
in the' festival , known as the Bunr Jdt, namely, dancing with 
dressed up bamboo poles and dancing with lighted torches tied 
to ends of iron rods passed througii different limbs. With regard 
to the first feature it may be observed that this part of the 
celebration has similarity to the bamboo festival of the Kacharis 
of Assam and the Ghazi Miyan’s festival celebrated by Moslems 
in different parts of India. Referring to the bamboo festival 
of the Kacharis Dalton writes : *' On this occasion, thirteen men 
eaiT}^ as many lofty poles decorated with clothing, and having 
a yak's tail at the head. It is very strange that the low class 
Mussalmans of Chota ISTagpur called Jholas have a festival 
which they celebrate in Chait, the most singular part of which 
is the exMbition of long bamboo poles decorated in precisely the 
same manner '.2 In his Statistical Account of Bengal, Hunter 
quotes at length from a memorandum submitted by the Super- 
intendent of Police, Bogra, to the District Magistrate, regarding 
the local Moslem practice of marrying girls to* a bamboo which 
was called Ghazi Myan. In the month of Jyaisfha at a fair 
held at Keina Kushiya near Sherpur in Bogra ‘the ceremony 
is performed by the neighbouring villagers, who collect at the 
appointed time carrying bamboos with strips of cloth, white, 
red, black, etc. w^ound spirally from the bottom to the top, the 
whole ending in a cJidmar or a tuft of cow's hair. These bamboos 
are called Ghazi Miyan, Hotila Sahib, Bibir han§, Shah MMar 
etc/® Referring to the cult of the five saints which is very 
popular in Upper India, Crooke writes: ‘The whole worship 
centres round Ghazi Miyan. . . Nowadays, at his festival, a long 
spear or pole is paraded about, crowned at the top with bushy 
hair representing the head of the martyr, which, it is said, kept 
roiling on the ground long after it was severed from the trunk 
The festival is held also in Calcutta by Moslems when several 
long bamboo poles wrapped in strips of cloth of different colour 
with black on white chdmars at the top are paraded in the streets. 
It attracts such large crowds that ordinary traffic has to be 
stopped for several hours. But in Calcutta and some other 
parts of Bengal the festival appears to be held in honour of Shah 
Madar and not Ghazi Miyan. 


1 Keported by Kai Bahadur Mjitunjaya Bai Ohandhuri, Zamindar, 
Sadyapuskarini, Rungpur. 

2 Dalton : Op. p. 86. 

3 Hunter: Op. dt.y Vok VIII, p. 184. 

^ W. Orooke ; An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore 
of IS'orthern India, p. 228, 13^4, Allahabad. 
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The : tomb' of Sayed ' Salar Masud,, known as Ghazi Myan at 
Barhaioh, is well known and draws nximerons votaries from 
distant places at the time when the festival known as Ghazi 
Miyafi'^s marriage is celebrated . ; A ' bamboo pole, ^ ' similarly 
dressed up, is brought by every village party of devotees coming 
from the neighbouring places and thus a large number of bamboo 
pole representations of Ghazi My an collect at the place. These 
poles are paraded in the streets wdth music. A special feature 
of the festival is that a large number of Hijdms (emmchs) join 
the processionists, carrying poles, singing songs and beating 
tom-toms.^- It may be noted that the custom of marrying 
girls to Ghazi Miyan’s bamboo, as reported by Hunter, had for 
its object a desire for increase of offspring. 

The other important feature in the B^lr^r Jdt is dancing with 
lighted torches tied to iron rods passed through palms, arms,, 
tongue, etc. This part of the ceremony has a striking similarity 
to many of the rites in the w^ell-known Cadkiha Pujd and in the 
GambMrd and Gdjana festivals of Bengal involving self-torture 
by infliction of wounds on one's person. Some of the extreme 
forms of these rites associated with the Cadaha Piija have been 
abohshed by Government. The practice of piercing one's limbs 
with darts, rods, thorns, etc. is known as Vdnafodd. 

The rite of ’Vd'iiiajoM is associated wdth the worship of ^iva. 
Its Puranic basis is to be found in the legend of Vana Daitya. 
Vana, the king of Sonitapura, was a devout worshipper of ^iva. 
For having imprisoned Aniruddha, grandson of Krsna, he was 
attacked and defeated by Krsna. It is stated that severety 
wounded by Kr§na, Vana ran aw^ay to Siva to escape death from 
Krsna's discus, and implored ^iva to take pity on him and save 
him, by dancing before hun wounded as he was with blood 
dripping from all his limbs. The great god w^as highly pleased 
with Vana and granted him several boons including immortality, 
his own sonhood, etc. and ordained that any man worshipping 
him by dancing in such a state as Vana's, would acquire the same 
merits as Vana. Referring to this legend which is told at length 
in Dharma Samhita, ^iva Purana, etc., Mr. Haridas Palit writer 
that this is the motive with which the devotees in the Chaitra 
festival perform orgiastic dances with their bodies pierced 
by darts and covered with blood. Fasting, dancing and singing 
of songs are meant to propitiate 6iva. With this faith Jboys 
and girls still dance at the shrine during the festival of Adyer 
GamhMrdJ^ 

In the rite of Vd'mfoM in the Gdjaria and OamhhlTd festivals, 
several parts of the body such as the forehead, ribs, back etc. 
were pierced by small, thin iron darts. Strips of cloth soaked 
in ghee were wrapped round the ends of the darts projecting 


1 Reported by Maulvi S. H. Quareshi of Ballia, U.P. 

2 Haridas Palit: Adyer Gambhira, p. ISO, 1319 B.S„ Maldab. 
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out of the skill and kept burning while the votaries danced. 
The tongue was perforated' by iron rods of the thickness of the 
thumb and 6 to 9 cubits long. The darts were worshipped before 
iise.i Hook-swinging has 'disappeared "and now^adays instead 
of iron rods thorns of marmelos tree are used. In other parts 
of the country too, the practice has been modified. Referring 
to the hook-swinging festival celebrated in connection with 
the worship of in S. India, Bishop Whitehead writes: 

Ht is quite common for devotees to come to the shrine with 
silver pins fastened through their cheeks and with a lighted 
lamp on a brass dish on their head’.^ 

There are three different features in this practice to which 
attention may be drawn, namely, 

(1) Self-torture for religious purpose, 

(2) Dancing as a part of worship, 

(3) Kindling of fire as a part of worship. 


The self-torture, as practised in the Vdnafodd rites in the Chaitra, 
Gambhira and Gajana festivals and in the Burlr Jdt described 
above, does not involve mutilation. There is no suggestion in any 
of the accounts of these rites that the motive of these rites repre- 
senting ritual self-torture is penance. It may be taken, there- 
fore, that the motive is self-mortification for pleasing the deity, 


liilli 


for imploring his pity and to induce him to grant the votary’s 
desire. A noteworthy fact, mentioned by Mr. Haridas Palit 
in his interesting account of the Gambhira and Gajana festivals, 
is that the primary purpose of a votary going through these 
rites is to draw out blood from his limbs and that blood-letting 
by any means, either by piercing the limbs with iron darts or 
with thorns, is called Vd'mfodd in the Gajana festival.^ It is 
not reporteci, however, whether the blood thus let out is consi- 
dered to be an offering to the deity or not. This is an important 
point, because blood-offering would presuppose a motive quite 
different from the motive of mere propitiation by self-mortifica- 
tion. With the positive evidence of blood-letting and the 
absence of any idea of penance as noted above, it is possible to 
see in the practice of drawing out blood through ritual self- 
torture a substitute for human sacrifice. It is evident from the 
fact that no further use of the blood thus drawn out is reported 
and other details connected with these rites, referred to above, 
such as orgiastic dancing, possession, etc., that this vicarious 
human sacrifice is connected not with the idea of fertility but 
with the idea of establishing communion with the deity. The 
lighting of torches tied to parts of darts passing through limbs, 
interpreted as lamp-offerings would corroborate this theory of 

1 1 Haridas Palit : Adyer GambMra, pp. 304f. 

‘ 2 Bishop Whitehead; The Village Gods of South India, p* 76^ 

, 1921, Calcutta. 

,> ^ r Hs.ridas Palit VS, Op. 30S. ' ^ ■ 
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vicarious sacrifice if we rely on the testimony of the Pnrai;ias. 
Several of the Sakta Pnra^as prescribe that blood from one’s 
arms, shoulders, cheeks, ears etc. may be oiffered to the Devi 
and a man making such an offering attains his desires. Offer- 
ing of lamp is prescribed in the same connection. The blood 
of sacrificed animals or man and the blood from one’s own body 
should be offered with a burning lamp placed to the right or 
front of the devotee. When the head of a sacrificed bufialo is 
offered the lamp may be put on the head.^ The instance re- 
ported by Bishop Whitehead of votaries visiting Durgdmmd 
with pins fastened in their cheeks and lamps on their heads 
may be interpreted as an instance of vicarious sacrifice and 
lamp-offering. 

Dancing as a mode of worship is well known and is of old 
origin. It is practised in the worship of the Devi and Visnu- 
Krsna, but it is particularly appropriate in the case of 6iva who 
is the presiding deity of dancing and music.^ Dondness for danc- 
ing is an important trait in the composite conception of Rudra- 
6iva, and his tandava or orgiastic dancing is famous. Votaries in 
the Chaitra, Gambhira and Gajana festivals, who call themselves 
sannydsis or Mute*? indulge in orgiastic dancing until some one 
of them becomes possessed (Mam). ^ Dancing in the rites 
mentioned above is, therefore, clearly a method of inducing 
ecstasy for establishing communion between the deity and the 
community of devotees represented by the possessed person. 
Now, the Vdnafodd rites in the Biirlr Jdt involving self-mortifica- 
tion or blood-offering, lamp-offering and dancing are but replicas 
of the same rites as practised in the Chaitra, Gambhira and 
Gajana festivals. The festivals are generally held on the last 
day of Chaitra, but Gambhira and Gajana festivals are held 
sometimes in Baisakh or Jyaistha in some places.^ The Bunr 
Jdt, as reported, is held in Jyaistha. It would appear, therefore, 
that in respect of an important aspect the Bunr Jdt is an exten- 
sion of the old ^aiva festivals, held generally on the last day of 
Chaitra known as Cadaka, Gambhira or Gajana festival. 

With regard to the other important feature of it, namely, 
dancing with dressed up bamboo poles, we have seen that the 
custom prevails among certain tribal peoples and among Moslems 
in different parts of the country. Among Moslems the custom 
of exhibition of such bamboo poles is associated, as we have 
seen, with the idea of marriage and fertility. The bamboo pole 
occupies an important place in certain parts of the marriage 
ceremony among Hindus in Bengal, Bihar and Assam. In 
North Bengal in the Sdtpdka rite the bridegroom is made to 


1 Kalika Purana; Bangavasi Edition, Chapter 67. 

2 Mahabharata Anu^asana Parwan, Ch. 17, Verse 60; Santi P., 
Ch 284. Bangavasi Edition. 

3 Haridas Palit: Op. cit,, p. 52. 

Ibid., p. 11. 
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stand against a bamboo pole on a wooden stool while tbe bride, 
seat^ on a -wooden seat ■{'pfm), is carried by her male relatiTes 
and made to circumambulate the groom seven times in that state. 
In some parts of East Bengal bamboo poles instead of plantain 
trees are planted in four corners of the marriage quadrangle known 
as eJiddndtald. The same practice obtains in some parts of Assam. 
In Bihar a bamboo post is planted when the wafem rite is 
performed.^ A painted bamboo post is set up in the nuptial 
booth ill parts of South India and worshipped with offerings of 
cocoaniit flowers. Bishop Whitehead thinks that the , post may 
represent the spirit who presides OTer the procreation of children.^ 
Writing of the Garos, Major Playfair notes that bamboo poles 
are erected by them as offerings to spirits or the dead.^ That 
bamboo poles offered to the dead are not memorial posts is 
proved by the setting up of (carved memorial posts) 

near houses when people die and the existence of stones 

to which sacrifices are made. What purpose these bamboo- 
offerings are meant to serve is not clearly stated but it seems 
likely that they are intended as temporary perches for the spirits 
of the dead. They may in some cases be intended to ward off 
evil. Bamboo posts are fixed in the ground in front of each house 
by the Mai Paharias to ward off evil spirits.'^ No instance of the 
practice of exhibiting dressed up bamboos among the Garos is 
given by Playfair, and Dalton in his account of the Garos does not 
mention any such practice among them. We owe to Hunter 
an interesting account of a festival of the Bajvansis in North 
Bengal which throws some light on the significance of the 
practice as obtaining among Hinduized tribes. ‘Every year’, 
writes Hunter, ‘on the 14th dlay of the moon in the month of 
Chaitra the Rajvansis worship Madan Kdmdeo, the god of love. 
Large, straight bamboos covered with red cloth and surmounted 
by cMmars {yok's tail) are erected in the courtyard and great 
rejoicing prevails. Songs of a loose description used to be sung 
on this occasion. The worship is continued for three days and 
on the fourth day the cloth is taken off the bamboos and thrown 
away’.® - 

There is no mention of the practice of exhibition of dressed 
up bamboos in the account, but it clearly brings out the con- 
nection of the festival with fertility rites. It would appear 
that the bamboo festival of the Kacharis mentioned by Dalton 
and the practice of exhibition of dressed up bamboo poles in 
the JBunr Jdt are connected with the same rites. The so-called 
marriage festival of Ghazi Miyan or Shah Madar celebrated by 
Moslems in a similar fashion is also connected, with the same 

1 George A. Grierson : Bihar Peasant Life, p. 363, 1885, Calcutta. 

2 Whitehead: Op. cit., p. 41. 

3 Major A. Playfair: The Garos, p. 90, 1909, London. 

^ Dalton : Op. ciE, p. 272. 

V 's Hunter: <dt.f Vok'N, p, 376* 
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rites; In the case of Bogra Moslems we have it on the testimony 
of Hunter that the festival had as its object a desire for increase 
of offspring. The instances of the association of bamboo poles 
with marriage ceremony in Bengal, Bihar and Assam would 
further establish this connection of bamboo poles with fertility 
rites. 

specific instances mentioned above would also indicate 
the place occupied by dressed up bamboo poles in the fertility 
rites. The erection of dressed up bamboo poles in the courtyard 
in honour of the god of love and singing of obscene songs clearly 
indicate that they were regarded as phaUic symbols. This 
view is in some measure corroborated, as %ve have seen, by 
Bishop 'Whitehead. . 

We find thus that the BunrJdt, which forms a part of the cult 
of the Old Lady, has assimilated features on the one hand from 
the ancient Chaitra festivals of 6aiva character and on the other, 
from a tribal fertility cult. This composite product has been 
brought into intimate connection with the cult of a tribal clan - 
deity who has, undoubtedly due to the important position of 
her votaries in that part of the country where her cult prevails, 
secured sulBSicient recognition from the members of the Brah- 
manical society so as to be worshipped in the Brahmanical form,— 
the tribal worship existing side by side — ^and affiliated, under 
the name FfddMsmn, to the great Devi the mother of the 
universe. 



I 
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Article No. 15.: 

Some Notes on Bongalsm. 

: : By\ W'. J. ClJLSHiL^ 

, Professor I). N> :Majunidar, in (J. 

Tribe in Transition, : ^uhlkhed in 1937) has coined the , term ^ 
'''Boiigaism’ to describe 'the religion of the- Hos. In Bodding’s 
Santali’ English Dictionary thB word ‘bonga’ is defined to -mean 
' a: spirit, godling, demon’. ' Without question, this 'is correct : so 
far as common usage among the Santals is concerned, but 
• Professor Majum,dar;, in his'.-.work. has . discussed .at some .length , 
the meaning of the word, and he comes to a somewhat different 
conclusion, which if found to be justified, would be of great 
interest to students of primitive religion. ' He maintains that 
the meaning of 'bonga’ is 'a power, a force’d This power is 
impersonal and supexmatural, and the Hos have derived the 
idea of ‘bohgas’, or spirits, from the original idea of a vague 
and mysterious power. In other words, he identifies it with the 
conception of * mana ’ as it is found in Melanesia . As lie not 
only draws on his observation among the Hos to arrive at this 
conclusion, but implies by reference to the Mundas and Santals 
that it is valid for them also, these notes based on experience 
among the Santals, chiefly in the Bankura District, are offered 
as a contribution to the discussion. 

The evidence of the Santali language is suggestive in this 
connection. We find in Santali grammar that a distinction is 
drawn between the animate and the inanimate. ‘ This distinction 
is not between living and dead matter, or between spirit and 
matter, but between what, according to Santal ideas, has a soul 
and what has not. 2’ The Santals regard as animate all those 
beings which from their experience, and arguing from the 
analogy of human behaviour, appear to be independent agents; 
those entities, which either in fact or in myth, display what we 
may call 'personality’. 'Jivi’, soul, is always constructed as 
inanimate, being apparently regarded as a 'stuff’; but when 
'hormo’ (body), and 'jivi’ are joined together, an animate being 
is the result. Certain words may according to meaning be 
constructed with either form; an instructive instance is the word 
'burn’ — ^when referring to spirits this is animate, but when 
meaning a mountain it is inanimate in construction. 'Bonga’, 
however, is always constructed with the animate form. If 
there were any evidence of 'bonga’ being regaided as impersonal, 


1 (7/. '‘A Tribe in Transition* , pp. 131 ff. 

2 Bedding, ^ Materials for a Santali Qrarnpiar*, Part 2, p. 29, 
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and therefore (for a Santal) as inanimate, we would expect to 
find It reflected in the way in which the word is constructed in 
speech. \?^^hen a Ho dies, we are told he is ‘bongaia ’ which 
IS mterpzeted to mean the union of a fraction of ‘ bonga ’ idth the 
whole. The phrase ‘ bongaia j ana ’ , meaning ‘ to die is contrasted 
mth nienaia , to exist’. In gantali, ‘menaea’, ‘he exists’, is 
opposed by -banugic a , ‘ he does not exist or, ‘ he is not present ’. 
The root of this verb, ‘ba’, is the ordinary Santali negation 
The coiTespondnigform in Hois ‘bahak’ea’,i and one is tested 
to \v onder whether the similarity in form between this word and 
bonga , has misled Professor Majumdar. 

However, it is also tine of the Santals that they occasionallv 
use the expression, ‘goe’ko doko bohgaakana’, ‘the dead ones 

and tliis does represent the common 
diei In leply to my question as to what a Santal means bv 
his phrase, an educated Santal once informed me that it meaiit 
no shape or form. He used the Bengali 
word W and he was probably rationalizing. This does not 
necessarily imply impersonal ‘bonga’, and indeed the use of the 
ammate pronominal sufiix ‘-ko’ tells against it. A more simple 
may be found in the fact that every dead Santal— 
certain people who die in well-defined 
unnatural circumstances— becomes a ‘bonga’ to someone, 
ilius, a man or a woman who dies and whose funeral rites have 
perfomed takes his place among the ‘ancestors’, 
who aie one of the most important classes of spirits, to whom 

importance Of a’particular 
bonga of this class is dependent on the position he occupied 
m Santal society while alive. At the bottom of the soa.h we 
find the ordmaiy person who becomes a ‘bonga’ to his own 
descendants. The village ‘manjhi’, on the other hand, takes his 
place in the manjhithan’; in the Santal Parganas he is generally 
represented by a stone, in the Bankura District at the present 
day he is often represented by a clay elephant or horse. The 
TTif 7^ c>f sacrifices to the dead ‘manjhis’ is a matter of 

village. But whether humble or 
entity ’ ™ preserves an individual 

attractive to derive from this a theory of the 
oAif u from ancestor worship. The Santals them- 

^ bonga, dakge hapdi paura ’, meaning, 

+A v^ater is beer and spirits’, and they use it 

express the belief that all the bongas were originally men. 

the cultus militates against 
When offerings are made to the 
Kaplr hapramto Vthe animal is slain by a blow on the 

bacJj ot the head, without blood-shedding. In the case of 
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offerings to other 'bohgas’, the animal is beheaded. These 
latter 'bohgas’ are therefore more likely to be eomiected with 
fertility cults, and any discussion of which is anterior in time 
is fruitless until we know more about the cultural relations of 
the ancestors of the Kol tribes of to-day in the course of their 
wanderings. The Santals, furthei:, make no offerings at all to 
the Supreme God, called^Sin bohga’, ‘Cando bonga', or'Thakur", 
and vaguely identified with the sun. He is acknowledged as the 
Creator and the Sustainer of all; but the rest of the 'bohgas’ 
stand in a definite relationship with the Santals, and this explains 
why a non-Santal may do wdth impunity \rhat no Santal would 
dare to do; the jurisdiction of the ‘bongas’ is limited to Santal 
society. ' ; 

A few years ago, near the village of Bankadaha in Bankura 
District, a well-known Santal 'ojha’ or medicine man, died. 
In the ordinary course of events, his powers of exorcism and 
healing would descend to his disciples, and they would carry out 
ceremonies to ensime that the powers he possessed would.' pass 
to them. As he was a well-known man, his disciples kept watch 
over the spot on which he had been cremated, in order to forestall 
others who might be tempted to steal his powers. My informant 
used the phrase, 'uniko dokholea’, ‘They will (attempt to) 
possess hini\ Here there is no notion of an impersonal power, 
but of bringing the sphit of the departed into control, and through 
him, the powers he possessed. The method consists of drawing 
an image of the dead man in the ground, and making offerings 
to it in his name, a fact which bears out the interpretation that 
the ‘bonga’ is still conceived of as personal, and not as ‘a part of 
a larger whole which is ‘‘ honga 

Professor Majumdar draws an interesting distinction between 
malevolent and benevolent spirits, stating that those w^ho are 
regarded as malevolent are borrow'^ed from Hinduism, The 
Mundas, according to S. C. Roy,i recognize tw^o classes of spirits, 
the ‘Manita-bongas’ and the ‘Banita-boiigas’, the latter being 
‘evil spirits’ who are not worshipped. Such a distinction does 
not appear to be found among the Santals. The deities of the 
Hindus are called ‘bongas’ ^ but they are not worshipped. The 
early missionaries were prone to regard all the ‘bongas’ as evil 
spirits, but the truth would rather seem to be that the ‘bongas ’ 
are somewhat unreliable. Like human beings, they cannot 
always he relied upon, and it is important for the Santals to be 
in their good books. A Santal once said, ‘The chief reason for 


1 S. C. Roy, 'The Mundas’, page 469. 

2 I once heard an interesting use of the word ‘bohga’, probably con- 
nected with this fact. I was standing by my bicycle, conversing with 
some Santals, when a child of about two, carried in his father’s aims, 
pointed to the trado mark of a lion on the cycle, and said 'bohga’. My 
surmise is that the child had seen pictures of Hindu deities in his village, 
and thought that all pictures were 'bohgash 
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worshipping the ''bongas” is that they may leave us in peace’. 
Actuall}?, the less dealings the Santal has with his 'bongas', the^ 
better he is pleased; when things go wuong, one possibility is 
alwaA^s that some ‘bohga’ has been offended. The Santals do 
not, however, live in perpetual fear of the 'bohgas’ ; that the 
word has a. neutral connotation is perhaps indicated by the 
following phrase which occurs in a song composed by a Santal 
Christian convert, ‘Jisu Masi sari bohga do’. (Jesus Christ is 
the true ' bonga ’ . ) Their fears of the supernatural are spasmodic, 
and are more closely linked with then: dread of witchcraft than 
theh belief in the ‘bohgas’. Yet there is little of what we under- 
stand by reverence in their attitude. They believe that the 
‘bohgas’ can be controlled by proper ceremonies, and that they 
will play their part, of non-interference rather than active 
benevoieiiee, if the ceremonies are correctly performed. The 
language of the invocations, and also the manner in which they 
are recited, is often bullying in the extreme. It is interesting 
that Dessoali, who occupies an important place in the tribal 
cultus of the Hos. is an 'abge bonga’ (private family spirit, 
whose name should not be revealed) of a section of the Santals. 

Professor Majumdar states that among the Hos the word 
‘bonga’ is ‘commonly used to explain the source of all prohibi- 
tions’. One could have wished for examples, for the evidence 
among the Santals does not support this statement. Regarding 
marriage taboos, the exogamy of the septs is regarded by the 
Santals themselves as being due to the fact that each sept has a 
common ancestry. Other marriage taboos, e.g. , the taboo aga inst 
the marriage of a Kisku with a Marndi, or the marriage of a 
Tudu with a Besi'a, have their traditionaP explanation ’ in myths 
which are quite unconnected with the belief in ‘bohgas’. An 
interesting prohibition connected with ‘bohga-worship’ among 
the Santals of Bankura and Midnapore has its source not in the 
‘ bohgas ’ themselves, but in their recognition of a higher authority. 
It is that they will not celebrate the Baha festival (flower festival 
of spring) before the Del Kunami (full-moon). The reason given 
is that ‘Thakure aithak’a’. (God will be served with the 
leavings of the offerings to the bohgas.) The Santals do not 
themselves take any part in the religious ceremonies of Dol 
Jatra, but the saying seems to imply a recognition of Hinduism 
as a higher religion, one that is more closely in touch with the 
supreme being than they are themselves. 

SrrMMAEY. 

Among the Santals there is no evidence to show that they 
either now or in the past have held beliefs which would justify 
us in maintaining that the word ‘bohga ’ can mean an impersonal 
and all-pervading power. Pantheistic notions among present- 
day Santals are a late accretion diie to Hindu influences, and are 
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in no way reflected in their customary practices and beliefs. 
It would seem that we must look elsewhere than in their 
'Bongaism’ for traces of a conception analagous to 'Mana ’. 

"Note,— The spelling of Santali words is in accordance with 
Bedding’s Dictionary. ■ 
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' ■ Article No. 16., 

Sedentary Games — proposed nomenciatiire of its . ; ■ 
points. ' 

By ’ Jatindra' Mohak . Datta. 

(Gommunicated by Dr. B, 8, Guha.) 

Ill describing the various sedentary games, the usual method 
adopted is to give the diagram and indicate on it, either by 
marks, or lettering, or by lengthy descriptions, the points 
occupied by the pieces of the opposing parties. The movements 
of the pieces are then described in a sentence or two, such as 
' the usual rule of capture is followed by jumping over to a vacant 
point 'successive captures are allowed etc. etc. But we thMk 
the method suggested below will not unnecessarily encumber 
the diagram with marks or distinguishing letters; and when 
several games are described on the same diagram different 
pictures of the same will not be required; and further — and this 
is most important, the movements of the several pieces can be 
described far more accurately. 


b' 



Let us now describe the method suggested. Let the diagram 

he described; and the points on it be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 

along the horizontal lines successively, beginning with the 
topmost left-hand corner and ending with the bottom righthand 
corner. All the points need not be numbered in the diagram as 
printed; it will be sufficient if we give only the numbers on the 
rim of the figure at significant points, e.g, on the extreme left- 
hand and righthand sides of the horizontal lines. When this 
method becomes familiar and well-accepted, it will not even be 
necessary to number the various points. The advantages of 
our suggested method will be apparent from a consideration of 
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; tlie diagram oi Bagh-BaMi^ or Bagh-Chal. ■ It has been described, 
ill Joum, Proc. Asiat. JSoc, Bengali Yol. XXIX., (1933), p. 169. / ' 
Tlie two tigers are placed either at points marked A, A' 
or ,at points marked B, B'. The goats are grouped at the. points, 
enclosed by eircies. . There are several variants of .the 'game, I,ii 
oin;v proposed nomeneiature it wonid be sufficient to say that the 
■two, tigers Aire placed . either at .points, 3, 23 or at.II, 15., ThC' 
twenty goats are grouped together, five each, at points 7, 9, 17 
and 19, Usually the tiger captures one goat at a time by 
jumping over it to a vacant point opposite, such as from A' to 
but ill some variants' of the game successive captures are ■ 
allowed in one direction only, but not by jumping forward and 
backward over the same point. For example, the tiger may 
proceed from A' to Bh then to A, and B, and back to A' ; then it 
can proceed again to B', A, B, etc. But it is not permissible for 
the tiger to jump from A' to B'; and back from B' to A'. The 
tiger can also jump from A' to the topmost lefthand corner; 
and from it to B' and back to A' ; but it is not permissible for it 
to proceed to B' first, and then from B' to the topmost lefthand 
corner. In other wwds, the tiger ca n move clock-wise, or tow^ards 
the right-hand side, but not anti-clockwise. In our proposed 
nomenclatiu’e it wmuid be sufficient to say that the tiger can 
pi'oceed from 11 to 3 , then to 15 , and 23, and back to 11 . It 
can proceed from 11 to 1 , then to 3, and back to 11 ; but if it 
goes from 11 to 3 fii‘st, it cannot go from 3 to 1 . The description 
of the game would be far more exact and concise ; and variations 
in the game can be described easily. 


Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal ^ Letters. 

Volume V, 
Article ]Sio. i7. 

The Indian Theatre of Anglo -Dutch Competition 

(1600 to 1652). 

By J. C. Be. 

The tenacious Butch attacked Goa in 1603, and three years 
later inflicted a crushing defeat on Nuno Pereira commanding 
five Portuguese ships. Portuguese ships were seized and Goa 
blockaded. In the meantime, they obtained trading concessions 
from the ^Zamorin, Emperor of Malabar’, at Calicut. Their aim 
which seems to be more aggressive than that of the English 
prompted them to seek permission to build a fort. Their 
struggle with the Portuguese continued, and while Portugal 
sought the alliance of the Mughul, the Butch aided the king of 
Arakan in attacking the CathoUc Power. The year 1616 sees 
the presentation of the nineteen articles by Roe to Jahangir 
and the conclusion of an agreement by Captain Keeling with 
Calicut. The Captain had named Surat as the chief factory 
of the English in the Mughal Empire just a month ago. In 
August of the same year, Pieter van den Broecke, a native of 
Antwerp, wanted to establish a factory at Surat. But this was 
not the first Butch attempt to trade with Western India. As 
early as 1602, Be Wolff and Lafer in trying to do so lost their lives 
in the hands of the Portuguese. Then in 1606 Bavid van Beynsen 
and two others tried their luck at Surat. But Portuguese 
persecution drove van Beynsen to commit suicide. The Butch 
at Masulipatam sent Pieter Gillis van Ravesteyn and Hendrik 
Adriaensen to liquidate his effects, and also to find out any 
prospect of commerce with the locality. But van Ravesteyn 
felt much discouraged on his arrival, as the Mughul did not seem 
to be anxious to grant trade concessions and the Portuguese 
continued to be definitely hostile. In 1616 he pointed out 
in his report that it was not possible to overcome the obstacles 
in the way of having a factory. But on 23rd July of that year 
the Nassau under Pieter van den Broecke sailed into the mouth 
of the Tapti. The English showed hospitality but would not 
encourage the stay of the Butch by any means though their 
ambassador feared European complications if actual force was 
used against the new comers. In addition, the Mughul Viceroy 
was not friendly to them, apparently because he received 800 
rials from the English. The English agents perceived that they 
would have to face two difficulties if the Butch were allowed 
to continue prowling into and about Surat. They might ‘doe 
some spoyle on the coast in revenge of certaine debts oweingh 
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They might even venture -to- *'robb Siiltan ..Caroiins shipp',’ which 
was on its way from:‘,Moiia’;,'' If they did so, ' it would bee very 
ill taken of the (Mughul) ' because the; Eiigiish had been,' telling 
the Indian authorities in season and out of season that the 
Dutch were really more or less a vassal nation of Eiigland’s. 
•He (the Emperor) had often heard/ R-oe was told by a grandee, 

' that they were a nation, though not subject, yett some way 
dependant upon the King of' England h The Dutchman had 
already on his way to Surat plundered a rich Portuguese vessel 
iadeai probably with Ceylon products. Roe however admits that 
‘’any enterprice on the' coast’ by the Dutch was 'not so urgent 
as I pretended’. But in his letter of - 30th August, 1617, he 
suspected them of - robb(ing) with English Couiors ’ . 'I know no 
reason’, lie vsays in a privateering complex, 'why we should not 
beate them off at sea ’. Secondfy, if the Diiteli settled ' a factory 
... .they would both’, added the ambassador, ' outpresent, 
outbribe, and outbuy us in all things’. Therefore Roe tried 
every move to get the Dutch away from then* objective. H 
would. .... .la^^ such rubbs in the Hollanders way as should not 
easily be remoo ved. ’ The Dutchman after all failed . But in 1617, 
he was forced by the wind to the Daman coast, and his ship, 
the Middelburg, got wrecked. The Dtiif which was its consort 
also became stranded. Van den Broecke journeyed to Gandevi 
and established himself there with his company. 

Kerridge and Rastell writing in November again suspected 
that the main objective of this Dutch voyage was to plunder 
ships on the high seas and thus ' strengthen(-) their begun trade ’. 
In any case, when the Dutch Captain begged the English to take 
himself and his crew to Bantam, or to sell to them a captured 
Portuguese vessel, Roe encouraged his countrymen in 'no way 
to releeve them’, and the party had to proceed to Masulipatam 
by land. But 'they (the Dutch)’ left at Surat ' a President, 
three other merchants four or five assistants ’ and others. 

Pieter Gillis van Ravesteyn the new Surat factor undertook 
a mission to Court. He knew well how to grease the wheels 
of deplomacy, and brought 'a great present of China ware, 
Sanders’ (candana) 'parrots and cloaves’. Again the boasts 
of the English that the Dutch were a dependent nation of theirs 
made the Mughul ask the English (as their ‘friends’) to present 
them to Court. The Enghsh ambassador could not very well 
decline to comply with this request, and their commercial rivals 
had to be introduced by the English themselves. Ultimately, van 
Ravesteyn wrote to the Directors that some, though not all the 
concessions they had solicited, were granted to them. 'The 
Eieminge/ laments Roe on 14th February, 1618, 'is planted at 
Suratt (and) ' hath obteyned a firmaen upon as good termes 
almost as wee’, in spite of all his efforts to 'crosse him’. 

We may note incidentally that Roe complained to Ravesteyn 
about the Dutch quasi-privateerings in the Archipelago, and 
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tlireatened; reprisals. - The Dutch representative, ■ however, pro- 
fessed to, be, midaunted at that prospect. 

...But the menace of the Dutch had to 'be checked^' In his' 
letter, of 1618 Roe adds ^The Dutch. , . . , .wrong ^mu in all parts 
and grow to insuffrable insoleiicies. . . . . , 3 mu must speecleRe 
looke to this maggat; els, wee talke of the^Fortugall, but theie 
will eate a %voorme in sides’. ■ ' 

Their hostile relations with the English are again frequeritlv 
testified to by the documents of the period which follows. Rastell 
and others wrote from Surat to Batavia early, in' 1622, "We pray 
God that theare niischevoiis practizes transfer not hither’. 
About a couple of months later, Batavia informed the Gompanv 
that the Dutch had refused to cany twenty bales of Engiis'li 
merchandise which were tying at Palikat. 

They even refused to alloiv letters to the English be sent 
with their own to Masuiipatam towards the close of that yem\ 

Then m Februar^q 1623, came the Ambojma traged\", 
and the English factors in India became deeply agitated. On 
8th September, Mills and Duke referred in their letter from 
Masuiipatam to frhe lamentable death of soe man}?- our good 
friends in Ambo^ma, performed on them the Dutches crultie’. 
Brockedon, the President, mentioned, ‘the blodj^ execution of 
our innocent people’ at Ambojma in his letter to Surat of 27th 
March, 1624. 

In England ‘sundry of the greatest’ in the Roj^'a! Council 
‘shed tears and the Company gave out that if the King continued 
his policy of not taking .steps to bring the Dutch to book, the^' 
were going ‘to fetch home wliat they have in the Indies’. ‘The 
True Relation’ was presented to James, and at last on the 16tii 
Juty, 1624, he declared that he would extort satisfaction by 
seizing Dutch ships if necessary, and ordered the ambassador 
in Holland to threaten reprisals on Dutch subjects and ‘an 
irreconcilable war’. 

On the recommendation of the Committee appointed in 
September, 1624, which included the Lord President, the 
Lord Steward, the Earl Marshal the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Buckingham was asked by an 
order in council dated the 30th of that month to despatch men 
of war for capturing Dutch ships bound for and from the East. 
The Dutch, however, continued to trifie with the weak English 
king, and practicall}’' nothing was done, Charles came to^ the 
throne, and actually seized three Dutch vessels on one occasion ; 
but a |)resent of 30,OQ0L probably made him release them. 

In England it wrs probably held at this time that unless 
an Englishman was proved to be a pirate, he could not be 
executed on any other charge, while in the East. 

The English, however, helped the Persian to expel the 
Portuguese from Ormus in April, 1622, and Portugal determined 
on revenge seemed eager to strike hard at English interests in the 
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East. This iacjt imide-'ihe; English keen to' concliide ' an, alliance .• 
with the Biitch who- were also "ready 'to take advantage' of . any 
opportunity to further their" eonimerciai interests in India and 
the Gulf. The fleets, of • the two nations .fought side by side on 
several occasions against the Portuguese during the period which 
rol]owe<l. To take an example or twn. 

'Captain Weddell aboard the Royal James. ' wrote to the 
Company on 27th April, 1625, that when the Anglo-Diitch fleet 
came face to face with the Portuguese navy of eight - led by the : 
dauntless Nimo Alvarez Boteiho, the Dutch agreed with the 
Engiisli in inaintaining the - contest- to'' the end,, and. said that ■ 
they 'would sticke as close unto ns as the sherts on our. backs, 
wee promisinge the like unto them '. 

Becker, the Dutch Commander, led the wa^c with his Ztiid 
Holland. In the afternoon, he was, however, hit by a shot and 
instantly killed. He Avas 'so much lamented by Dutch and 
Englesh, in respecte that hee had shewed himselfe soe valient 
aiKl maintained that daj^es fighte with as much resolucion as 
mighte bee\ The fight continued. 'Our ordinance went of 
lieke musketes ; the dromes beate and our trumpeters (were) 
sounding, and the flying shoot tearing each other sayles and 
rigging.' Without any manouevring worth noting, the ship 
to ship fight went on throughout the greater part of the 1st 
of February. After a joint consultation on the 2nd the allies 
attacked fiercely on the 3rd. On this da^^ also according to 

the Marine Records Weddell was 'bravelly seconded by 

the Dutch'. Weddell who led the way in the James was beset 
by the enemy Avho behaved themselves verey stoutley’. But 
the English 'so plyed their ordnance upon them that thaye all 
refused to staye by us, but fled all afore us as smocke afore the 
wynd'., - 

On 13th February the allied flotilla left Gombroon, and the 
Portuguese w'eighed anchor and sailed ahead of them. 'It was 
four of the clocke in the afternoone before wee got up with them. # 
Our Admirall, with the Jonas and three Hollanders gave them 
a brave farev'cll, which continued untill seven at nighte at which 
time the Portingales stoode in for Suar and wee on our course 
for India. In all this fighte there was slayne outrighte 29 ... . 
of the English, and more of the Dutch by three or four.' The 
brave sailors had however made a miscalculation, and for that 
reason on March the 1st, 'this day beinge shrove Tuesda}^ w^ee 
had noe pancakes, by reason it was taken for the 29th February’. 

The Portiiguese were not however going to give up the 
contest easily. The brave Boteiho lost two of his fleet. But 
with the remaining ones, he 'rood at Swalley and sent his challenge 
to the English and Dutch to fight with on or more shipp or ships 
of them as they pleassed'. The Anglo-Dutch forces however 
did not dare accept the challenge. Prowiing near the Indian 
, coast, Boteiho caught the three English ships coming from 
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England imder^ Bljth. Their other eoiisort— the 

Falcon— under Francis Finder had straggled ■ away. After a 
light the English succeeded iii' escaping the enemy. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Ruy Freire attacked one of these, the 
and, burnt her. 

Then on 24th November, 1625, the Dutch dbedc Fortum, 
Fieuw . Bantam, Beer, Goude Leeuw, Walcheren and Heusden 
left for Persia in company with the Boyal James and three others. 
They could not find Botelho anywhere, because at that moment 
his ships rode in "a hole called Bombayee’. On the 8th October*, 
1626, again the Anglo-Dutch sailed in search of the elusive 
Portuguese, reached Bombay, and bombarded the settlement. 

But all this joint action did not bring about co-ordination 
of interests. Over a scheme of fortifying Bombay, for example, 
the allies fell out. The English dnvite(d) the Dutch principalis 
in the behaulf of both companies unto a frendlie conjunction 
in the attempt’. But the Dutch 'in their reply .... merely 
reject (ed) the project as incommodious and to our apprehension 
absolutely refusejjd) any conjoyning’. The persistent Dutch 
commercial competition in the East is referred to very forcibly 
by President Wylde two j^ears later. The Dutch had * five 
shipps from Jaccatra, with large cavidall for’ Surat and Persia. 
If the English company continued to 'neglect these northern 
factories but one or two yeare more as they have done those tw'-o 
past’, then their rivals, 'with intente onlie to beat (the English) 
out of trade, so to leave the same wholie unto them’ would 
'overbeare us’. 

Another letter of Wydle of the 21st December, 1628, meiitions 
that the 'irisolency’ of their rivals has compelled the English 
to take aw^ay their agents from Batavia. ‘Wee in theise parts 
(w^estern India) live uppon faxre and freindly termes with them ; 
yet doe wee not lett to thinke it is more for want of power to 
doe us wronge then will to effect itt’. The English are, he 
adds, also ready to take up the challenge, ‘had wee warrant for 
our action’. 

Again in 1626, Mills and two other factors of the Company 
had obtained some commercial concessions from an Indian prince 
'written upon an ola’, as a result of w^hich the Dutch w’^ere 
excluded from the trade with Armagaon and Kottapatnam. 
Dutch documents tell us that because they had carried on com- 
merce with the latter place for a number of years, the exclusion 
from Kottapatnam was decidedly irksome. While the negotia- 
tions between the English and the Nayaka were going on, a 
Dutch emissary armed wdth presents and promises had arrived 
to foil the English attempt. 

Then again the Dutch protected some Asiatic ships against 
seizure by the English. Thereupon Captain Hall and others 
informed them on the 14th March, 1624 , that 'the estate and con- 
dition of 'the English President and Council *are both betrayed and 
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iatliraiilecl :by , your, instigations' and underiiand dealing ' .with, 
our . enemies, these people’. . Thus the Dutch,, .the, English held,, 
were violating the Treaty of Defence. 

On the 6tli February, 1626, President Hawley pointed out 
from Batavia that English trade at Masiilipat am Tieth there 
also on bleeding’, and one of the causes which had led to the 
existence of such a state of affairs was ‘ the disagreements 
between us and the Dutch’. ■ At the same time the documents, 
also testifies to the strength of the European feeling , in the East. 
when it' envisages the possibility of joint action by t.he Dutch 
and English against the oppressive ‘Governours of Musulpatam. ’ . 
The general effect of Dutch Go,mpetition on the English Company’s 
trading ventures was one of the main causes of the extreme lack 
of interest shown by subscribers in response to a caU for contri- 
butions in June, 1628. A new subscription for a Third Joint 
Stock also failed. 

The English also complained that the Dutch war with 
Bantam was handicapping their pepper trade. 

During the period which immediately followed in spite of 
expectations of co-operation against the Portuguese (for example 
in Basteli’s letter of 24th October, 1630, from Surat) the Dutch 
pushed on vigorously with their commercial ventures in the 
Archipelago, and English trade remained sadly impaired. 
Suspicion of their ‘treacherous craft’ lay uppermost in the 
minds of the English factors in Western India. In Japan the}^ 
were free from European competition and their Chinese projects 
continued to be keenly pursued. In India and Persia their 
abundant spices and specie made them easily obtain the upper- 
hand over the English. The letter to the Company from Swally 
of 1 3th April, 1 630, says, * their proceed in. . . all . . . comodities in 
om apprehencions tendes to noe other end then to beate you 
from this trade alsoe’. It adds that ‘the Dutches clothe of the 
same colours and prices excel (ling) yours in goodnes and weli 
dressing above the one halfe’. On the 31st December, 1630, 
Basteli said in his letter from Surat that the Dutch and others 
bought ‘ indicoe ’ at an unusually high price. So ‘ there is left but a 
poore remaines of refuse stuff behinde, enough only for this 
countreys service Skibbow and Bangham then in Bantam Eoad 
informed the Company on the 22nd December, 1631, ‘itt seemes 
all goes nott well betwext England and them (the Dutch) for they 
have order not to send their shipps through the Channell butt 
to goe aboute the Backside of Breland and Scotland’. 

In matters of Anglo-Dutch co-operation, the common 
bond does not seem to be so much mutual friendship as the 
existence of the equal danger. In the commercial field, the 
competition was sometimes carried to an absurd Hmit by 
offering European commodities at ridiculously cheap prices 
and buying Indian goods at ..rainous rates, thus almost bringing 
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English trade to a standstill and 'endangering the Anglo-Mughiil 
entente. . , 

, .We also remember. in this connection the efiectS' On xiiiglo-,. 
Dutch relationships of . the agreement" concluded: between the 
Portuguese and the Dutch regarding their position in Ceylon 
and elsewhere on 10th hToveiiiber, 1644. 

Dutch ships came to Bengal first in 1615 and inimediately 
afterwards dbiight the' Portuguese off Arakan. A Dutch 
establishment probably existed at Chinsura in 1625, In any 
case in 1653, the Dutch hold on Chinsura became firm while 
Balasore was still in their hands. In 1655, the Directorate of 
Bengal came into existence. Many concessions were also 
granted to them by the Nawab of Bengal. 

When the Mu gh ul ^ leet (the indigo) out e to forme to one of 
his nobblemen’ so that the Dutch and the Engiish had to buy 
that commoditj" only through hhn, agreements were made 
betwTmi the two nations. But owing to Tarious causes no 
satisfactoiy results followed. 

Again when the Anglo-Portuguese accord wes made between 
Conde de Linhares and President Methwoid in 1635, the 
Dutch intrigued with the Mu gh ul to aimul it. Shahjahaii 
was willing to do so, provided the Dutch protected his shipping 
against English privateerings wkich might folio ac. Pieterszoon, 
the Dutch official, warmly supported the idea. But Batavia 
was too timid to take John Bull by the horn. The scheme 
consequently did not bear fruit. The effort of the Mughul to 
play the Dutch off against the English in connection with some 
restrictions which he wanted to impose on the Europeans by 
about this time, also failed. 

The negotiations of the English with Golconda for com- 
mercial concessions and the grant of ‘the Golden Farman' to 
them on 26th February, 1634, were again not at ail liked by the 
Dutch. . . 

Various causes impeded English trade with Golconda, 
and the Dutch certainly ‘ outpresented ’ them when the King 
and his queens visited their factories. 

The Engiish had however to promise 3,000 pagodas, w^hen 
their ships came. 

The Portuguese w'ere now’ hard pressed by the Dutch, 
and the English tried on occasion to help them. For example, 
Cogan and Wylde, two English merchants w’^ho reached Surat 
in 1639, had concluded an agreement with the Portuguese 
to carry supplies to Malacca which was besieged by the Dutch. 
But no ships were available for the purpose. The Portuguese 
were even expected in 1640 ‘to offer their forts and forces to the 
King of Englands command provided he bee pleased to protect 
them against the Dutch and graunt them" freedom of worship. 
Malacca how^ever fell to the Dutch in 1641 . 
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Comiiiereial , competition; -was fiercely , coiitiriiied,. and . (to' 
take an/insta.nee) the sale of cloves brought in by the Expedition 
suffered from Dutch competition. ' They also hiiidered the 
English project of having a factory at ■' Poiidicheri, and when 
Trcmip vsucceeded ia defeating the Spanish fleet in English w'aters 
(on nth October, 1639), the Dutch in the East /shot from 
Ciiainbers and liandguns' 'no lesse then a barrel! of gunpowder / 
and piled up empty packing ■ cases to make a bonfire which 
burnt for nearly t wo hours. ; 

To the mortification of the English 'they were not nice to 
rocoiiiit nor modest in magnifying theire (indeed) great victory 
against the Spaniard ’ to the local ' people, ' thus incidentalfy 
diminishing English prestige. 

'Not even the Eojml flag of England protected a vessel 
against Dutch privateering, /rhe Bona Speransza ca^Tying 
sf,»me Portuguese and their property through the Malacca straits. 
There they were met by two Dutch ships wdio wanted the English 
vessel to accompany them to Malacca. ' Wiiliam Gouiiy’ 
wiio 'was prill cipall for the negotia-teinge the intended designe’ 
defied the Dutch commanders 'bidinge them looke up to there 
fiagg’. The Dutch after negotiations probably opened fire, 
and the English ‘in requitall fired a peece in her quarter ’. The 
fight continued till about a hundred men were killed (according 
to Walter Clark’s account of 17th December, 1643) on.both sides. 
The Dutch ultimately carried 'them for Maliaea; imprisoned 
all the Portingails’ ; forced English sailors to accept service 
•with them; a:id all goods which were outside the 'hould’ were 
' seased on and shared by the souldiers as pillage They however 
'appointed’ 'the maimed’ men to the hospital. The Bona 
Speransza did not belong to the Company. 

But this vigorous Dutch action prevented their agents from 
carrying any Portuguese goods, for example, on the Hind w’^hen 
it was proposed to send her to Macao with Portuguese permission. 

Even the trade with Basra which the English had so long 
carried on without interference was at last encroached on by 
the Dutch in 1645. Two of their ships reached that place on 
19th July, and the English market was spoiled. In Persia 
the aggressive Dutch succeeded in extorting concessions while 
the English negotiations were impeded by the assassination 
of 'Edamont Dowlett (who) was killed in his owne hous’ by 
Janikhan and others. Arrangements were to be made with the 
new Itimaduddaula. 

By the same time, the Fort St. George factors were 
prevented from getting a profitable lading for the Swan because 
of the fact that the Dutch had bought up ail the good calicoes. 

All the fault of the' disagreements cannot, however, fall 
on the shoulders on the Dutch. ‘The English were guilty of 
many indiscretions, for example, the purchase of Dutch property 
taken from them by an influential Indian named 'Malaya’. 
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; : It was by virtue of an additional article in the Treaty, of ' 
as late as I3tli August, 1814, between ' Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, that Baranagara was at ' last ceded to the British 
'upon a payment of such sum annually as may be considered 
by Cominissioners to be just and reasonable h 

In Europe the political sky Avas overcast with iiiany a cloud. : 
Diplomatic iniquities of which the British held the Dutch guilty, 
the sympathy for the Royalist cause, the question of Fixmch 
contraband in Dutch ships, the strengthening of the Dutch navy 
by the StatesGeneral, the competition with regard to the 
North Sea and Spitzbergeii fisheries and the question of saluting 
the flag in British waters, all precipitated the war. 'The Dutch 
ever since our Death-Warrant to Charles first, ’ says Carlyle, 
'looked askance at this New Commonwealth,’ and 'accumulated 
offence on offence against it. Ambassador Doreslaus was 
assassinated in their country ; Charles Second was eiitertained 
there, evasive answers were given to tough St. John.’ 

The Organgists in Holland were eager to give full title 
to Charles II; the 'Regicides’ who entered the Hague with a 
glitering following of about 250 and twenty-five gorgeous coaches 
were called among other unpleasant things, by at least a number of 
the Dutch, ' Cromwell’s Bastards ’ ; an unsatisfactory response was 
made to ' the wish of the Parliament to conclude a closer union of 
the two States, which would be for both more advantageous than 
heretofore, since it would not be dependant upon. .... .a single 
individual ’. 'A more strict and intimate Alliance and Union. . 

. . . .whereby there may bee a more intrinsecall and mutual 
interest of each other’ wrs not 'entred into’, and navigation 
trade and fishery disputes could not be amicably settled. The 
Navigation Act of the 9th October, 1651, laid down that 
merchandise of non-European countries would not be allowed 
to enter any part of the British possessions if they not were 
carried there in English or Colonial ships. As regards European 
commodities, the concession was made that in the alternative 
they could be carried into British ports by ships of the country 
of origin. Dutch commerce specially with the West Indies 
suffered a very severe setback. In addition, the proviso that 
only English ships could carry salt -fish into and out of the country 
immediately affected the interests of Dutch fishermen. The 
Dutch who blocked the Scheldt to the detriment of Antwerp 
could not possibly object to the principle involved in the Act. 

But the manner in which their ships were treated on the 
high-seas in execution of that measure justifiably provoked 
their resentment. 

Again, it must be remembered that the whole outlook of the 
English Government at this time was 'more commercial than 
it had been before, because of its intimate connection with the 
chief traders of the Nation. 
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No list of causes of the Angio-Dutcli war would, however,, be 
complete without a promiBent place being assigned in it to the- 
qiiasiprivateerings in Eastern Waters ' and cut-throat trade 
competition of the two nations in Hindusthana^ the Archipelago 
and elsewhere in ' the East. 'The bloodie Aniboyna biisinessef 
and occupation of Pulu Run were mere games in the deciding 'set. ■ 
Again the trade drive was not' directed against the English in 
the East alone. It was part of a tierce' one which spread across, 
the Baltics Russia and other places. ■ During the war itself 
merchantmen had to be protected and carried into safety by the 
Butch Admiral, and herring fisheries w^ere destroyed by Blake. 
Among his instructions we find two which enjoin him to capture 
Butch East Indiameii coming back by the- North Scottish coast, 
and damage the Baltic trade of the Butch. 

Contemporary records of the Company natural^ contain 
a number of references to the raisons d’etre of this war, one of 
a series which deeply affect the East and West throughout the 
centuries tha,t follow. 

In explaining these we have to refer to many factors in 
Anglo-Butch relationships of the preceding decades. 

Fort St. George informed the Company on 18th January- 
1651, that Butch (and Asiatic) competition 'on that coast be, 
tweene Ganges and the Streights of Mailacca’ was keen. On, 
10th December, next year, the President points out that English 
policy, at that time, was not to provoke the Butch but at the 
same time to be on guard against any dealings with them, 
however friendly these might appear to be at first sight. The 
probability of an armed conflict was recognized, and it was 
expected that 'our people would show themselves’, if such an 
event came to pass, 'Englishmen here in India as well as our 
freinds at home ’. 

The petition which the Company submitted to Parliament 
in November, 1650, describes graphically the grievances they 
felt against tire Butch. The Butch had violated the Treaty of 
1619; ejected the English from 'their ancient and rightful 
inheritance’ at Pulu Run, and also from Molucca, Lantore, 
Banda, and Amboyna; murdered Englishmen; destroyed spice 
trees; plundered and damaged English property at Batavia; 
prevented the English from retaliating on the Mugful ; and com- 
mitted 'piracies’ on Turkish vessels under English colours. 
Among other specific charges special mention was made of the 
seizure of pepper from the Endymion. The Butch in their 
turn pointed out that various claims they had on the English 
were not satisfied; three Dutch ships laden with Eastern 
merchandise were detained at Portsmouth and that the pepper 
trade at Bantam had suffered because of the English. The 
Butch losses were assessed at about two million pounds: and 
it was pointed out that the ingratitude of the English became 
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palpable, when, it was that the Dutch, ^ as becomes 

good trusty freindsMielped them with ships, food, etc., to evacuate 
Lagundj' and return to Batavia, and thus escape an. almost 
certain ; death in that unhealthy place. The/ English replied 
(after war had just broken out) that most of the claims r^ted 
Oil flimsy foundations, and that though the Dutch were certainly 
of service to them on the occasion of their return from Lagiind^ 
it had to be remembered that it was because of the Dutch indig- ' 
iiities showered on them in different parts of the Archipelago 
that the English had been compelled to migrate to that awftd 
island. The English also claimed that their countrymen 
‘discovered’ the Moluccas earlier than the Dutch, and that" they 
established commercial relationships with India, Iran, Arabia, 
and elsewhere first. They could not thus be held guilty of any 
^mdercreeping’. The ‘exercrahle murthers’ at Amboyna, etc'., 
were again referred to. Further, the British complained that 
the Dutch did not dip their flags in salute to then* navy in its 
own waters. 

There was another immediate cause of the war. English, 
ships had been given Letters of Marque against the French. 
The English privateers detained Dutch ships to search for 
French goods on board, as a consequence’. The Dutch protested 
but these protests were unheeded. The news that the Dutch 
were adding quite a number of vessels to their fleet in defence of 
the right to sail unmolested was not certainly conducive to the 
continuance of peaceful relations. 

Among the various papers relative to the English Company’s 
losses which were collected for delivery to Swinglehurst (the 
Company’s secretary) after the outbreak of the war, we find 
quite a good few which refer to the tragedy of Amboyna. This 
injury was rankling in the Englishman’s mind aU the time, and 
never ceased to cry for reparation. These papers also contained 
Edward Misselden’s assessment of the gains which might be 
obtained from the rich Eastern trade which the Dutch were not 
to be allowed to monopolise on any accoimt. 

Blackman, the English President, summarized the Dutch war 
aims in the East when he wrote to Gombroon on 7th May, 1653, 
that the enemy desired not only the capture of all English ships 
but also ‘the utter rooting us out of India, Persia, etc., that they 
may have the sol© trade to themselves and commaund all in 
these parts as they doe in other places’. 

At last a full-dress and tail-coat war broke out between 
the two Protestant democracies for maritime mastery, colonial 
supremacy and commercial facilities. Dean, Blake and Monck 
fought furiously with d© With, Tromp and de Ruyter in Western 
Waters, and aimed not only at the destruction of each other’s 
fighting fleets but also at that of aU trader activities. 
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Article No. 18 . 

An Inquiry into the Origin of the City of Dacca. 

By N. K. Bhattasali. ; 

It is well-known that Job Charnock was responsible for 
the foundation of Galcutta. But who founded Dacca? An 
inquiry into the origin of this second capital of Bengal reveals the 
strange fact that this city had no ceremonial foundation^ but 
grew up of itself. No one caiHe here with the intention of found- 
ing a city and none set about busily to do so. This sounds 
somewhat mystifying. It is necessary to take stock of the 
political condition of Bengal during this period, in order to 
clear up the mystery. The present paper is an attempt in that 
direction. 

On the nth July, 1576, Daiid, the last independent Sultan 
of Bengal was captured and beheaded by the Mughals after 
his defeat in the battle of Rajmahal. Bengal nominally passed 
into the hands of the Mughals and became incorporated into the 
empire of the greatest of the Mughal Emperors, A kbar. But in 
reality from that date began a grim struggle between the leader- 
less chiefs of a kingless country and the mighty resources of the 
greatest emperor that Muslim India ever produced. These 
chiefs were generally known under the appellation of ‘Bhuihas* 
and the period is usually called the period of the Bara or the 
Twelve Bhuinas. There is no doubt that the number 'twelve’ 
has no particular significance and is used to denote an indefinite 
number, as the number of the chiefs engaged in this struggle 
was certainly more than twelve. This rather remarkable 
struggle of the Hindu and the Muslim chiefs of Bengal has not 
received due recognition at the hands of the historians. 
Dr. V. A. Smith in his excellent work on Akbar practically 
ignores it. I crave the indulgence of the readers to quote from 
what I wrote elsewhere about this non-recognition by historians 
of this heroic struggle of the Bengal chiefs. 'I cannot but say 
that the thirty-eight years’ (1575-1612 A.D.) struggle of the 
Bengal Chiefs for independence has not received the recognition 
it deserves. Rana Pratap of Mewar spent his life in fighting 
Akbar and ended his days sword in hand and independent. We 
have almost deified Rana Pratap and there is no name more 
honoured from one end of the country to the other than Rana 
Pratap’s. But what then have the Bengal Chiefs done to deserve 
this oblivion ? They did the same ; they fought the greatest 
generals of Akbar, the very generals who had fought Rana 
Pratap. Rapa Pratap was strong in cavalry, the Bengalees 
were strong in war-boats. The imperial generals were defeated 
again and again and driven out of Bengal. It was not before 
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1613 ill the reign of Jahangir that:Beiigal was compietely,snb- 
jiigatecl. And all these .the Bengal 'Chiefs accoinplished with 
the children of the -soil /and- not.' with Mrelin^^ from Nepal o,r 
Eajpiitriad ^ 

' I would only briefly- out line the- leading events of this grim 
St niggle, in the form of a' chronology : 

11th Jiih^ , 15761' ■ ■Band.s-- 't^^^ last inclepencleiit Siiltaii of 
Bengal, beheaded after -his'- defeat at Rajhiialialh Hian Jah^ 
Governor of Bengal. . ^ , 

End of 1578. The Afghans under Tsa Man. Masiiad-i-^Ali 
rise again st the Mughais.' ' Khan Jahan advances up ' to the border 
of present Myineiisingh and Tippera and is severely ^ de.feated. 

December, 1578.- ■ ■ Death- of 'Man Jahan. 

April, 1580. Muzaffar-"Man, the next Governor, loses his 
life in Ills struggle with -the' rebels. Mughal sway 'disappears - 
Ifoni Bengal. Half-hearted' attempts of the next Governor 
Man-i-‘A.'zam to recover Bengal.'"' 

April, 1583. Severe -engagement near Tanda between the 
rebels and the Mughals. , Man-i-‘A^zam leaves Bengal without 
/aceomplisliing, anything. ■ Shahbaz Man and. Wazir Man succeed, 
him one after another, but fare no better. 

May, 1594. Mana Simha appointed Siibadar of Bengal. 

'Nov., ,-.1595. . Mana Simha leaves .Tanda in -Malda district 
and removes his capital to Rajmahal, apprehensive of surprise 
attacks 'by the Bengal Chiefs. . 

^ : ■', 159-5-96.: ' Mana . Simha. .engages Tsa Man Masnad-i- 
and Kedar Ray of Vikrampur, with indifferent success. 

March, 1597. Death of Himmat Simha, son of Mana Simha. 

Sept., 1597. Diirjan Simha, son of Mana Simha, killed in a 
naval action with Tsa Man off Vikrampur. Mana Simha leaves 
Bengal in the hands of the rebels, and retires from the country. 
Bengal left practically without any Governor. 

Sept., 1599, Death of Tsa Man. 

Oct., 1599, Death of Jagat Simha, son of Mana Simha. 

Beginning of 1601 Mana Simha, now old and decrepit, 
again sent to Bengal and fights the Chiefs this time with some- 
what better success. 

1604. Kedar Ray of Vikrampur killed in battle. Mana 
Simha departs from Bengal to join Court intrigue. 

1605. Death of Akbar and succession of Jahtogir. 

1606. Mana Simha, again sent to Bengal, serves for about 
10 months and is recalled. 

1606. Qutbu-d-din sent to Bengal as Governor but is 
kiUed by Sher Af^an at Burdwan. Bengal affairs again fall 
into confusion. 

April, 1607. Islam Man appointed Governor of Bengal. 

1 Bengal Fast and Fresmt, Vol. XXXV, 1928, pp. 29-30. 

^ Akbo/r-7idma, III, Eng. Trans, by Beveridge, p. 1174. 
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Readers will now able to judge for themselves how far 
Bengal was under the Murals during the entire reign of Akbar^ 
from the brief chronology compiled above. Tanda, on the 
other side of the Ganges and not far from Gaur, became the capital 
of Bengal during the reign of Sulaiman Kararani, father of 
DaM. : M Man, the first Mu^al Governor, removed the 
capital to the forsaken Gaur in 1575 and thereby invited the 
great plague at Gaur, which uprooted whatever Mughal rule 
there w^as in Bengal. Thereupon the capital was retransferred 
to Tanda but the astute Mana Simha removed it even further 
west to Rajniahal on the frontier of Bihar. Thus when in 
April, 1607, Islam Man assumed the Governorship of Bengal, 
the capital of the province was situated outside its proper limits. 
It fell to the lot of Islam Man to give the province a capital 
within itself. 

The events of Islam Man’s Subadarship are now known in 
great detail from Mirza Nathan’s Baharisthan-i-Ghaybi, of 
which a unique copy exists in the Bibliothique Nationale of 
Paris. The credit of discovering this work belongs to Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar. It was translated into English by Dr. Borah, 
Head of the Dept, of Persian, Dacca University, and published 
by- the Dept, of Historical and Antiquarian Studies of the Assam 
Government, a work with which the writer of this paper had the 
privilege of being rather closely associated. From this work 
and from a subsidiary source, we can watch Islam Khan’s 
progress in his struggles with the rebel chiefs from day to day. 

The chief centres of trouble were the following : — 

(1) Shahzadpur and Chatmohar in Pabna district. One of 
the leaders of the struggle, viz. Ma'sum Man Kabuli, had his 
capital at Chatmohar. (2) The parganas of Sinduri, KJialsi and 
Chandpratap on either bank of the Dhale^vari in the Dacca 
district, then under Hindu Zamindars, of whom several are 
mentioned. (3) The parganas of Sultanpratap, Selimpratap, 
Qasimpur and Bhawal within present Dacca district, under the 
Ghazis. (4) The rest of the Dacca district andjbhe entire districts 
of Mymensingh and Tippera under the sons of Tsa Man, "Uthman 
and a number of other Chiefs. Naturally therefore, Islam Man 
was drawm to these quarters to fight these Chiefs struggling for 
their independence. 

Details of Islam Man’s progress towards the east would be 
tedious and the inquisitive reader is referred to the work by 
Mrza Nathan just mentioned. Nathan was a lieutenant in this 
long campaign and saw everything with his own eyes. Before 
leaving for the east, Islam Man had to be sure of his south. One 
of the most wealthy Chiefs of the time was Pratapaditya of 
Jessore who had a revenue of 15 lakhs of rupees, a standing army 
20,000 strong and about 700 war vessels, 

Islam Mto came to Rajmahal towards the end of 1607. 
Pratapaditya sent his son Sangraniaditya and his minister 
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Shaikil Badi with sumptuous presents to Raj mahal to welcome 
the new Governor. Thus somewhat reassured on this score, 
■Mam Man started towards the east. At Vajrapur, near Natore, 
Pratapadit 3 ^a of Jessore and Satrajitof Bhusna saw Mam Man 
in April, 1608 and promised help. Much fiction has gathered 
round the name of Pratapaditya and the demand for a national 
hero in the days of the Svadesi movement of 1905 very mistakenly 
took him up as one, though he was nothing of the kind. His 
father ^rihari Vikramaditya obtained Jessore practically as a 
bribe for his treachery, against Baud, the last Afghan Sultan. 
Ho was therefore a Mughal partisan ail along, and his son 
ftatapaditya was no exception. The submissive behaviour of 
Pratapaditya was quite in contrast to the hot reception that 
Mam Man received at the hands of the Hindu and the Muslim 
Chiefs, as soon as he set foot on their soil. Incessanf skirmishes 
raged like fire round Chatmohar and ghahzadpur in Pabna 
district, but war began in real earnest when Mam Man 
attempted to enter the Ichhamati from the Karatoya side. 

It is well to remember here that the Ganges in those days 
never met the Meghna, but went straight to the Bay of Bengal 
through the Arial Khan channel. The Brahmaputra also was 
in its old channel by Mymensingh and Bhairab Bazar. The river 
Ichhamati was then the only short cut to the Dacca region 
from the Ganges. As soon as Islam Man attempted to enter the 
Ichhamati, the Hindu and the Muslim Chiefs unitedly offered 
him a very stubborn resistance. The place was known at that 
time as the MoJiaTid (confluence) of Katasgarh. The rivers 
Yamuna, Karatoya and Atreyi, all discharged their waters into 
the Ganges near Katasgarh, and the Ichhamati also started from 
the Ganges at this place and ran almost due east . At Katasgarh, 
at the offtake of the Ichhamati, a fierce encounter took place. 
The leader of the struggle was, of course, Musa Man, son of Isa 
Man, but he was ably supported by Mirza Mumin, son of Ma‘sum 
Man Kabuli ; Bahadur ^azi, Sona Ghazi and Anw^ Ghazi of 
Bhawal; Madhav Ray, Zamindar of Khalsi and Binod Ray, 
Zamindar of Chandpratap. The battle began in the morning 
with a cannonade by Musa Man. Islam Man was at his morning 
meals. The first shot broke all his utensils and crockery. He 
escaped through good luck, but about thirty of his attendants 
perished. The second shot smashed the standard bearer and 
the standard of Islam Man. The battle continued up to midday 
and the Chiefs repeatedly charged the Imperialists- A son of 
Madhav Ray and a brother of Binod Ray fell in battle, but these 
hold Chiefs continued to rush with their boats towards the 
bank in a spirit of vengeance. They effected .a landing and a 
severe hand to hand fight went on. But on land, the infantry of 
the Chiefs was no match for the cavalry of the Mu gh als and the 
former gave way after the third assault. 
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Tliiis fighting every inch of the ground on either side of the 
Ichhamati and tinging this quiet old river with the blood of the 
Hindus and the Muslims, the Chiefs sullenly fell back step by 
step. Yatrapur, Kalakupa, Patharghata, all well-known places 
even now, became centres of hot engagements. Ultimately the 
Dhale^varl was reached, and Islam ^an entered Dacca by about 
the 18th July, 1608. The Chiefs fell back and made the river 
Laksya their base for further struggle, but with that w© are not 
concerned here. 

What attracted Islam gian to this place ? To answer this 
question we have to take note of the topography of this region. 
The river on which Dacca stands is always called Dulai by Mirza 
N'a;than and never Budiganga, its present name. Nathan says 
that the Dulai bifurcated into two branches, one going to Demra 
and the other to Khizrpur. ^izrpur, as is weU known, is the 
northern part of the modern town of Narayanganj, and there is 
an old fort at this place. Demra is a famous mart on the 
Laksya, about eight miles above Narayanganj . Numerous proofs 
can be adduced to show that the present channel south of 
FatuUa, by which the Budiganga joins the Dhalesvari, did 
not then exist. The Budiganga, or the Dulai river, as Mii*za 
Nathan calls it, had only two openings to the Laksya, namely the 
Demra channel and the Hiizrpur channel. Dacca was very 
conveniently situated on the southernmost extremity of the 
stable red laterite soil, commanding these short cuts to the 
Laksya and the Meghna, and thus occupied a very strategic 
position. A Mu^al outpost existed here from the early days of 
Mughal connection with Bengal and the strategic importance of 
the place was recognized even during the pre-Mughal rule. 
Nathan says that on either side of the place from which the 
channel to Demra started, there was a fort called the fort of 
Beg Murad These forts must have been in existence 

before Islam Khian came on the site with his army of occupation. 
The temple of Buda &ih of hoary antiquity was here and the 
existence of a Muslim population is testified to by the presence 
of two pre-Mughal mosques, one at Narayaudia, and the other 
at Chudihattsa, close to Chakbazar. Gold coins of the later- 
Gupta type and pre-Muhammadan stone images of Hindu and 
Buddhist deities have also been discovered from the locality. 
The fall of Kedar Bay and his capital iSripur in 1604 made 
numerous weavers and other craftsmen remove from Sripur to 
this place, and there was a considerable Hindu settlement here 
when Islam B^an came with about a lakh of people and took 
up his quarters here. Once on this site^ Islam Khan had to 
stay for a long period, fighting the Chiefs. The stay of the 
Governor with ah the civil and military paraphernalia of the 
Provincial Court, quickly converted the place into a city, and 
thus arose Dacca, alias Jahan^nagar, the capital of Bengal up 
to the year 1704. Coins of Jahan^ b^an to appear from the 
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new Jaliaiigimagar mint from 1617 and 'thus was the, christening 
'of the old citj of Dacca under the new name of Jahan^nagar 
complete. , 

We get a welcome picture of Dacca of those early days from 
the pages of Nathan. The Lalbag fort of Dacca is a ,com- 
„ parati¥ely recent structure. It was begun by Drince. Muhammad 
^Azim during his governorship in 1678, and left incomplete. The 
old fort of Dacca used to stand where the present jail stands. 
This structure has completely disappeared. The only vestige 
left is a tank with masonry banks and the name of the road that 
ran direct east from its eastern gate. , This road was kno^m, until 
recently, as the Purab Darwaja Eoad, meaning, the Eastern-gate 
Boad. The name of a Municipal Commissioner has now replaced 
this historic name. ■ 

We have already said that there were two forts of Beg 
Murad Khan on either side of the starting point of the Dulai 
canal. One was placed under the charge of Nathan and the 
other, of his father Ihtimam Khan. Nathan once had occasion 
to rebel against the Governor, but ultimately thought it better 
to turn a Qalandar. Islam Khan who was the grandson of Salim 
Ghisti, the famous saint of Pathpur Sikri, asked him to, come to the 
fort to receive the blessings of a Ghisti, in the new life that he had 
chosen for himself. The forts of Beg Murad Khan must have 
stood at the Budigahga mouth of the Dulai canal, one on the 
Farasgahj side and the other on the Faridabad side. Nathan 
started from his fort in a palanquin with his legs chained. When 
he reached the great Pdhur tree which in those days (this was in 
1611) marked the end of the old town and the beginning of the 
new, he found the road up to the fort guarded on either side by 
mounted soldiers. This information is important as showing 
that there was an old Dacca to which a new Dacca had been 
added by the advent of Islam Khan and his hosts. The site on 
which the Medical School stands at present is known as Pakurtali, 
and is probably the site of this historic Fdlmr tree. 

It will be observed that all the Hindu quarters are to the 
east of this point, namely Tahtibazar, Sahkharibazar, Patuatuli, 
Kumartuii, Goalnagar, Sutrapur, Baniyanagar, Laksmihazar, 
Jaluanagar, etc. The localities to the west of this point are all 
associated with the new government. It is just like what again 
happened to Dacca when it again became the capital of the 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1905 and the British 
town of Bamna was added to the old town ; or what has happened 
to Delhi by the addition of New Delhi. 

The Ghandnighat, south of the present water- works, is several 
times mentioned by Nathan. It was the place for the review of 
war-boats. A Zamindar of Baniyachahg, confined in the fort of 
Dacca, poisoned his guards, took a boat at Ghandnighat and fled 
to his native place. Dacca subsequently developed into a very 
big city and had a chequered history. It was once actually 
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plundered ;by the M in 1625,' but it outlived this set-back.. 
Captain Bowry, who came to Dacca about 1670 , gives the circuit 
of the , Dacca city as 40 English miles. ,The city gradually 
spread inland, so much so, that the English when they started 
a factory here about 1660 had to go about four miles inland to 
secure a plot. • Even then there was great - trouble' over this 
plot. Details will be found in my article on the English Factory 
.at Dacca, Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXXIII, 1927, p. 25. , 





Journal Roy (zl ' Asiatic Society of JBBTigal. ■ Letters, 

Volume V, 1939. 
Article No.' 19. 

Sanskrit Works of Maharaja Visvanath Singh of Rewah. 

: By Chintaharak Chaeravarti. 

We learn from Volume IV of Captain, Luard's Retmh State 
(Lucknow, 1907) that Visvanath Singh who succeeded 
his father Jai Singh in 1833 and ruled up to 1854, was 'lilce his 
father a lover of literature and learning to which he gave his 
support' (p. 17). It is further stated there that 'Maharaja 
Visvanath Singh, himself a good scholar, was a great patron of 
Sanskrit learning and invited Brahmans to settle in different 
parts of the State and form seminaries for teaching Sanskrit’ 
(p. 69). There is no reference here to any books composed by 
the Maharaja. The Gatalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht, how'over, 
mentions manuscripts, found mostly in Oudh,i of as many as 
half a dozen works ^ — all on the cult of Rama — ^by Maharaja 
Visvanath, who in all probability is identical with the above- 
mentioned ruler of Rewah. It is interesting to note that the 
author of the Gatalogus Gatalogorum, who apparently could not 
identify the whereabouts of the writer, refers (I. 585) to him as 
an ojKcer of Sitaramchandra BahMur presumably as Visvanath 
refers to himself as SUdrdmacandraJcrpdpdtrddhiJcdrl which seems 
to indicate that the Maharaja was an object of favour of Sit a 
and Rama, his tutelary deity. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses five manu- 
scripts of four of these works.s 

One of these MSS. (e.g.Bdmamantrdrtkanirimya) is in Bengali 
characters, shewing that one at least of his works had travelled 
beyond the limits of his own territories. Three of these MSS. 
are dated. The MSS. of the BrahmasutrabMsya, the Mantrartka- 
nifuaya and the SaThgltaraghunaTidaim are stated to have 
been copied respectively in 1843 (1900 V.S.), 1850 (1907 V.S.) 
and 1880 (1937 V.S.). It will be seen that two of these MSS. 
were copied during the lifetime of Vi^vanatha, The fact that 
one MS. was copied after his death and one was copied in Bengali 


1 It mentions only three MSS. outside Oudh: — ^Two MSS. of the 
Bdmacandrdhniha described by R. L, Mitra {Notices of Sans, MSS,, I. 73) 
and P. Peterson {Descr. Cat, Sans. MSS,, State Lihrary, Ulwar, No. 952) 
and the only MS. of Sarvasiddhdnta (R. L. Mitra, op, cit., YII. 2329), 

2 RdmagUdfthd, Rdmacandrahnika (with commentary), Bdmamantfdr- 
thanirpaya, BrahmasutrahJid^a, Sarvasiddhdnta and San^lta/raghunandana. 

3 Two M8S. of the Edmcmmdrohmka described in the Descr. Cat. 
Sans. MSS., As. Soc. Beng. (VII. 5255, 5256). On© MS. of the SamgUa- 
raghunandana described in the same Catalogue (VII. 5259). One MS. 
each of the Mantrdrthanirnaya and of the Brahmasutrabhdsya. 
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•charaoters .shows 'that the '■ works concerned' had', gained .some 
'popularity. 

Of the works of YMvanatha two, Bamacandrahniha and 
SaThglturagliunmidmia, are poems dealing with the story of 
Rama. The remaining foin* are more or less of a philosophical 
character seeking to demonstrate the divinity and supremacy of 
Ram.a. The MdmagUdtikd evidently elaborates the views of the 
MdmagUd as regards the superiority of Rama. The Mantrdrtha- 
nirnaya, besides pointing out the supremacy of the worship 
, and the mantra of Rama, gives an . esoteric meaning ' of the 
latter.^ The Sarvasiddhdnta, the only known MS. of which has 
been partially described by R.'L. Mitra,^ identifies Rama with 
the Supreme Being whose worship alone can bring in salvation. 
The most important of the works composed by Vi^vanatha 
appeans to be his commentary on the called the 

MddhdvallahMyamatapraMSabMsya, which seeks to elucidate 
the philosophical backgroimd of the views of the RadhabaUabhiya 
sect of the Vaisnavas. The work begins by giving a legendary 
account of the origin of the Radhavaliabhi school ^ of 
Vaisnavism and discusses the possibility of the simultaneous 
■worship of the two deities, Rama and Radha, who are incidentally 
shown to be identical. This school of thought is claimed to be 
older than Harivam^a who is usually supposed to be the founder 


1 The work begins 





The work ends 
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2 Op. Git., VII. 2329. 
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of the school. : : The work- : is stated to have been coiii|)os©d for- 
the exposition of the, true. nature of Ramacandra, identified with 
the Supreme Being., who can be known and spiritually- realized 
only through devotion, or rather through the. worship of Bielha 
who constitutes a’typical personification of this devotion. The 
work has not been mentioned either by Wilson, Grouse or Sir 
George Grierson,^ all of whom have given accounts of the school 
with its stray and scanty literature that is generally known. 
Only one manuscript of it has been referred to by Aufrecht.2 
It will be of Interest to scholars to whom the school is known to 
represent a most degenerated form of Vaispavism. It draws 
attention to the philosophical outlook of the sect and the m^^stic 
significance of the rites and practices observed by the followers. 

The special importance of the wovk. lies in the fact that it 
deals with the doctrines of the EMhavallabhis written in the 
Sanskrit language when hve know that this school of thought is 
comparatively of modern origin. It is also important con- 
sidering the paucity of doctrinal literature concerning this sect. 
In view of these, the present work, though modern, is of great 
value. It is stated to have been composed in 1840 A.D.® 

Some details about his personal history may be gathered 
from several of these works of Vi^vanatha. As all the works 
deal with Rama and his cult it is almost evident that he was 
a follower of the cult of Rama. It seems, later in life he became 
a follower of the Radhavallabhi school when he commented on 
the Brahmasutra according to the views of this school. In fact, 
in the beginning of the commentary he justifies his initiation into 
both the cults.^ In this work he refers to himself as the eldest 
son of Jayasimha. The introductory portion of the 
Sarvasiddhanta mentions his minister Bhodulala and his other- 
wise unknown work Bhdsdrdmdyana, This Sarvasiddhanta as 
well as the Samgttaraghunandana appear to have been composed 
when Vi^vanatha was only a prince {Kumdra) and had not as 
yet formally assumed charges of his territories. Thus the 
colophons of both these work refer to him as Mahdrdjakumdra 



1 Hastings — Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics j Vol. X, pp. 559-60, 
where Grierson gives references to Wilson and Grouse. 

2 Catalogue Gatalogorum, I. 385. 


HTOflTxinnif ii 

-—Last Fol. of the BASE MS. 
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while tha colopiion to the latter work calls Mir: also Bdbusdheb. 
The, former work seems to be in the form of a. dialogue between, 
Vi^vaiiatha and one Ehik^nkacarya. ' In almost all his works 
Vi^vanatha refers to his guru Priyadasa in ' highly eulogistic 
terms// It is' stated that it was the guru who residing,, in „ his 
heart composed' the works. Vi^vanatha mentions by name a 
number, of " works by ■. Priyadasa (e.g. , Snsidhmitottama, 
Smtis&ratdtparydmrta, etc.) among which the views of the 
Srutis&ratdtparydmfta were followed in preparing , the^ com- 
mentary ■ of " the Brahmasutra.^ The line, of teachers 
(guruparampard) of Yi^YSbuMihsij is given at the end of the 
Sarvaaiddhdnta, 


1 

: wiw w3)@3r>i(T 3rrtifTWTT;w% i 

—Brahmasutrahhdsya (FoL 7B, RASB MS.). 

■ — Samgitaraghunandana, 
TMs last statement led MM. H. P. Shastri to suppose that Priyadasa 
was the author of the Samgltaraghunandana, though the colophons 
clearly refer to Vi^vanatha as the author. 

2 ^ 

aiTwf ^ ’^rni^pnjft'gTTftrC’cre^nig^ i 

— Brahmasiitrahhd^a (FoL 7B, RASB MS.). 
The S'rutisutratdtparydmrta and a number of other works by 
Priyadasa have been mentioned in the Catalogus Catalogorum (I. 364). 
An account of some of his works has been given by H. D. Sharma iind. 
Hist. Quart., XVI. 318-30). 
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A Note on the Buildings of Humaylln, 

By B. Peashad, D.Sc., F.R.A.S.B, 

The Miighul emperors were great builders and left remarkable 
monuments of their reigns in almost all parts of the country. , A 
critical general account of these monuments was recently 
published ^ by Mr, Percy Brown, based not only on a study of the 
available literature, but from an intimate personal knowledge 
of most of the monuments. In reference to Humayun, however, 
this study, in common with all others, is deficient. He remarks 25 : 

'Had circumstances permitted, Babur’s son and 
successor, Humayun, would have left more than one monu- 
ment as a record of his intermittent rule. But the political 
situation was unfavourable.’ ^ 

He then includes a short summary, with extracts^ from 
Hiwandamir’s Humuyun-ndma, of the foundation and building 
of Dlnpanah, a new city on the ruins of Indraprastha of Maha- 
bharata fame; and finally concludes: 

'The material records which have survived of both 
Babur’s and Humayun’s contributions to the building art 
of the country are therefore almost negligible....... 

Humayun’s forced contact with the culture of the Safavids 
is reflected in that Persian influence noticeable in many of 
the Mughul buildings which followed.’ ® 

Incidentally he refers to two mosques which 'remain of 
thos^e built during Humayun’s reign, one in a ruinous condition 
at Agra, and the other at Fathabad, Hissar, which indicate the 
methods of building in vogue at this period’. Havell, on the 
other hand, who is very definite in his remarks, wrote ® ' Humayun 


^ Cambridge History of India^ IV, Percy Brown, Monuments of the 
Mughul Period, pp. 523-576, (1937). 

2 Brown, P., op. cit., p. 524. 

3 The three buildings built by Humayun, two at Agra and one at 
Owaliar and the new city of Dinpandh at Delhi, appear to have been 
planned and executed during 1533-34, when he held a series of state 
festivities both at Agra and Delhi (see S. K. Banerji, Humayun Bddshdh, 
pp. 58-67, 1938). About this time the political horizon was clouded by 
the news of Sultan Bahadur’s activities in Gujarat, but generally condi- 
tions were more favourable, and apparently Humayun made most of the 
quiet interlude. 

^ Extracts from Elliot and Dowson, History of India, V, pp. 124-126, 
(1873). 

^ Brown, P., op. citJ, p. 525. 

® Havell, E. B. — A Handhooh to Agra oM the Taj, etc., p. 16, (1912). 
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left iio.memGriai of Mmself at' Agra’,^ and growing more; satirical 
added /but lie is to be remembered for two circumstances: 
tbe first " that be was the father of great Akbar, who succeeded 
Miim ; and the second, that the plan of his tomb at Delhi, bnilt by 
Akbar, w^as the model on which the plan of the Taj was based/ 
Satire is a double-edged weapon and must be employed with 
great skill and care; in this case the- entire force of the satire is 
lost and it even strikes back at the author like a boomerang, as 
except for his reference to Akhar’s parentage the rest of Ms 
statements are entirely incorrect. Humayun, as I show later, 
did erect two important buildings at Agra, while his tomb at 
Delhi was neither planned nor built by Akbar, but by the mdowed 
empress Haji Begam,i earlier known as Bega Begani and who 
was taken prisoner by Sher Iban Sur after the battle of Chausa ^ 
on June 26, 1539. The architect was Mirak Mirza Qhiyal^, of 
Persian extraction well trained in Timurid tradition, and Akbar 
certainly was not responsible for the execution of this mausoleum. 

In the so far available contemporary histories of Humayun’s 
reign, such as Jauhar’s Ta^Mrat-ul-wdqi‘dt and Bayazid Bayat’s 
unfortunately there is no reference to any of 
the buildings erected by Humayun. Similarly the general 
histories of India, vsuch as Abul PadFs Akbarndma, ^wajah 
ISTizam-ud-dm Ahmad’s Tahaqdt-i-Akban, ' Abd-ul- Qadir 

Bada’uni’s Munta^ab-nt-TawdnM, M. Qasim Hindu Shah 
Firishta’s Tdn^4-Firishta, Sujan Eay BhandM’s KJhuldsaUut- 
TawdrlMy etc., are generally silent about this subject. Of the 
works in English, Erskine’s A History of India under the two first 
Sovereigns of the House of Taimur^ Baber and Humayun^ vol. II 
(1854) and Banerji’s monographic work Humayun Bddshdh (1938), 
which deal almost exclusively with the reign of this king, no 
mention is to be found of any of Humayun’s monuments, except 
for the foundation and building of a new city of Dmpandh at 
Delhi in the latter work based on translations of some extracts 
from fQiwandamir’s Humdyun-ndma as given in Elliot and 
Dowson’s History. Unfortunately in these extracts the editor 
had, with the exception of Dlnpandh, not included any of the 
passages dealing with the buildings erected by Humayun, and 
as j^wandamir’s rare work Humdyun-ndrm or Qdnun-%- 
Humdyunl^ was until recently^ when it was published by 
M. Hidayat Hosain, to use Mrs. Beveridge’s words, literary 
jparda-nishin\ it was generally assumed that Humayiin owing to 


^ Vide Brown, P,, <yp, cif*, p. 532. 

2 Vide Banerji, S. K . — Burmyan Bddshah, pp. 232, 233, (1938). 

3 Only a single manuscript of this work was known till recently, but 
a second manuscript found by the late Mr. H. Beveridge about 1902 
is stated by Mrs. Beveridge to be in the British Museum Library; while 
another manuscript is catalogued by Baron Rosen in the Library of the 
Institute of Asiatic Lan^ages at St. Petersburg. 

^ M. Hidayat Hosain, Persian Text, Bibl, Ind, Ser., (1940). 
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the turbiiient times or other reasons did not erect any buildings. 
A reference to Ahwal-i-Humayun Bddshdh or Humdyun-ndmM ^ ^ 
by Gnlbadan Begam composed about 1687 A.D. in deference to 
the royal command of Akbar, and which also till 1902 was 
unknown to ^scholars, however, show^s that one of Humayim’s 
buildings at Agra, which is described in fair detail by giwandamlr, 
is referred to in her account of the feasts, while the starting of a 
building or buildings at Gwaliar is also mentioned. 

In addition to the foundation and building of the new town 
of Dmpandh at Delhi detailed in Mr. Percj^ Brown’s uurk referred 
to already, Khwandamir describes in some detail the following 

buildings of Humayun: (i) a wonderful building ojIp 

at Agra on the banks of the Jumna; (ii) a palace in the Fort of 
Agra on the site of the treasury of the old Hindu rulers ; and (iii) 
a building in the Fort of Gwaliar. A full account of these will be 
given in an annotated Enghsh translation of Ehw^andamir’s 
Humdyun-ndma which, it is hoped, will be printed before long. 

It is unfortunate that none of the three buildings have been 
identified so far ,2 but it is hoped that with the information now 
available, if it is at all possible at this date, attempts will be 
made to trace the buildings which were, with the exception of 
the unidentified buildings of Babur at Agra, Dhulpur, Gwaliar, 
etc., apparently the first monuments of the great Mughuls. 



1 The History of Humayun {Humdyun-ndma), text and translation by 
Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, translation pp. ll’b 118, (1902). 

2 None of Humayun’s buildings at Agra are mentioned in M. Ashraf 
Husain’s An Historical Guide to the Agra Fort (Delhi, 1937) or HayelFs 
work cited already. Similarly in the various standard works on Gwaliar 
Fort no building is assigned to Humayun. 
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The Waqeiyah of -’Ahmed ,PI§1. ■ By ■ MuHAivf med . Ahmed 
Pp. i~-x+ 1-20,3. ■ (University, of Pennsylvania 

Press, Philadelphia, 1940.) 

This valuable publication is not, as the name might indicate, 
only an edition of a manuscript of a Waqf-deed of the 16th 
century, but a carefully prepared edition of a bi-lingual manu- 
script in Arabic and Ottoman or ‘Osmanli Turkish as it was 
spoken and -written in Asiatic and European Turkey Ifom the 
beginning of the 14th to the middle of the 19th century. For 
making the manuscript readily available to scholars, the author 
has published a beautiful edition of the text with a transliteration 
and translation, while to explain the large number of technical, 
theological and legal terms he has added a very extensive series 
of footnotes with detailed references to . the original sources. 
The author discusses the history of the development of Ottoman 
Turkish language and adds a detailed appendix on the system of 
transliteration which he has followed in the work. Tw’^o extensive 
chapters are devoted to the Institution of the Waqf, the Origin 
of Waqfs in Islam, Waqf, jZate, and Sadaqah, Laws regulating 
to Waqfs, the Classification and Nature of Waqfs, the Requisites 
of a Valid Waqf, the preparation and registration of a Waqf-deed 
or Waqfiyah, and finally the administration of Waqfs. The 
importance of Waqfs in Turkey and their administration in the 
early Ottoman Waqfs are also discussed in detail. Two further 
chapters are devoted to the Life of ’Ahmed Paia and an analysis 
of his Waqf-deed or Waqfiyah. In an appendix is given a 
brief summary of the Hanaf i Laws concerning the administration 
of Waqfs. 

The work of edition and translation is so carefully carried 
out that Mr. Simsar’s work would serve as a model for the issue 
of texts and translations of Oriental works, ^ while the printing 
and get-up reflect great credit on the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 


B. Pbashad. 
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SKiH Abdul LatIf of Bhit: His Poetry, ^ Life ahd Times. 

A Study of Literary, Social and Economic Conditions in 

Eighteenth Century Sind. By H. T. Sgrley. Pp. 432+x. 

Oxford University,' Press, London, 1940. 18 Shillings. 

Dr. Sorley’s work provides a very careful study of a colleG- 
tion of mystical poems known as the Risdlo of Bhah Abdnl 
Latff of Bhit. The poems are the work of a poet of Sufi leanings 
and display a remarkable depth of philosophical and religious 
bent of mind. They were composed in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and, according to Dr. Sorley, 'are held 
in such universal and popular esteem as is accorded only to 
poetry wdiich has interpreted the most intimate thoughts and 
the sincerest feelings of a people 1. The author’s object in 
undertaking this work, as he explains in the preface, was twofold, 
firstly to introduce the work of Shah Abdul Latif to English 
readers, and secondly ‘to explain, by reference to the historical 
and social environments of the age in which the poems were 
composed, something of the message and meaning they convey 

The Work is divided into three books: (1) History, 
(2) Literature and Criticism, and (3) The Bisdlo of Shah Abdul 
Latif. 

The Historical Section of the work consists of six chapters 
followed by seven appendices. After discussing the character 
of the period 1690-1760, which the author rightly designates 
as ‘The Tw’ilight of the Moghuls’, with reference to the conditions 
in Smd, he includes a broad outline of the characteristic features 
of its history and comments on the inadequacy of the available 
historical sources. This is followed by an account of how, 
after the Moghul domination, the Kalhoro Clan assumed 
independent sovereignty and continued in power during the 
eighteenth century. The detailed account of Sind’s contact 
with the European world in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and of the trading centres of the East India Company 
in Sind during the same period based on a careful scrutiny of 
original documents in the Bombay Government Kecords is of 
great interest, and should prove of value for future historians. 
Records of contemporary writers including those of some notable 
European travellers in Sind during the seventeenth century 
have also been studied in this comiection. The trading condi- 
tions in Sind, the industries and commerce of Sind with special 
reference to cotton, saltpetre, indigo, leather and leather-work, 
and the trading methods of the East India Company are carefuUy 
analysed, and Dr. Sorley concludes ‘it is utterly fallacious to 
assert that the profits made by the East India Company in its 
commercial dealings with India in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were to the disadvantage of India The 
three chapters, dealing with the standards of life and comfort 
of the common people, the Government and the governed, and 
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tlie privileged classes,, coiitain a. very good summary of the social | 

and economic structure of Sind during the period. The sixth 
chapter of this book provides a fitting finale to the historical 
account. Dr. Soiiey states 'Sind.. was a Muslim State which j 

struggled to semi-independenoe in the mid-eighteenth century. 

It sought to .found its basis on the theocracy of Islam, amongst 
a population composed for the most part of converted Jats’, 
and further 'in the Islam practised by these people, very puneti- 
lious in the performance of external duties, there subsisted a 
vast body of superstitious beliefs dating from before the days 
of Islam h It was in this milieu that Shah Abdul Latff, whom 
Soiiey considers as 'the greatest man whom Sind has produced 
in the realm of imaginative art’, was born and grew up. 'His 
life is an epitome of the age in which he lived and of the rural 
circumstances of the people amongst whom he dwelt . . , . 

the spontaneity of his message lies deep in the hearts of all 
classes of Sind’s population, Muslim and Hindu, lettered and 
unlettered.’ The appendices contain, in addition to a very 
concise historical, literary and critical bibliography, detailed 
information in reference to the merchant vessels of the East 
India Company, irrigation and agriculture in the Chandookah 
Purgunnah, synopsis of the important historical events, and 
notes on the spelling and transliteration of Oriental words, and 
on the original Sind documents in the Bombay Record Office. 

The second book of the work is, according to the author, 
meant to clarify 'the meaning of much that may seem obscure 
in the translation’ of the Risdlo. With this end in view the 
author discusses the principles of poetry and poetical criticisms 
and concludes that ' all sound literary criticisms must differentiate 
between thought and the manner of its expression .... 

This warning is particularly true of mystical and metaphysical 
poetry where symbolism and hidden meanings are characteristic 
features and language takes on a quality of transcendence’. 

In discussing the birth of a classic the author remarks : ‘ The 
©mergence of genius is an event which in the present state of 
human knowledge approaches the inexplicable. Heredity and 
environment are certainly an inadequate explanation. There 
is usually little in the immediate circumstances of his birth and 
his upbringing to account for the manner in which an excex^tional 
man towers above his fellows. In Shah Abdul Latif’s case the 
enquirer finds small help towards knowing how this outstanding 
poet came to the fulfilment of his genius.’ The old adage poeta 
TiascituT, non fit seems to be fuUy borne out by Shah Abdul 
Latif’s life and his work. The poverty of Sindhi literature 
before his time was due to the late emergence of Sindhi as a 
vehicle for literary expression. Shah Abdul Latif is no mere 
imitator of Jalaluddin Rumi, of Jami, or Hafiz or Al-Bistami, 
but his poems represent in his own inimitable language the ideas 
current during his time. He is not conspicuous for any great 
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originality of thought, but expresses extremely weU ‘a species of 
religious philosophy current amongst the better educated men of 
his time His poems are due to a lyrical impulse and were 
apparently composed to be recited, intoned or sung to a musical 
accompaniment; this close connection with music they still 
retain. While his poetry is typically Muslim in sentiment and 
expression, the musical form in which the poems are set ‘are 
part of the Hindu^ heritage of India’. Ail the poems of the 
Misalo are set to Mags and Rdginls in accordance with the strict 
Hindu theory of music, and this is probably an additional 
reason why the Islamic poetry of Shah Abdul Latif exercises 
so strong a spell over the non-Muslim inhabitants of the land. 

1 chapter the author discusses the nature of 

the subject-matter of the Bisalo and compares, in passing, the 
mysticism of Shah Abdul Latif with the poetry of Blake Sh^ev 
Browning, Donne, Watt and Crashaw. The work of Shah 
Abdul Latif, according to Dr. Sorley, is a web of many strands 
m which A.rabic, Persian and Baluchi influences are definitely 
indicated, but he believes that the influence of Urdu 'poetry 
on the Risalo is definitely negligible, though Hindu poetry may 
have influenced his work to a certain extent. In a further 
r mysticism of Islam on the poetry 

of bhah Abdul Latif is examined in fair detail, and the author 
opinion that the Risalo is ‘an expression of the later 
bufism m India, especially as influenced by the Muhammadan 
domination of Upper India from the fifteenth century onwards ’. 

book, which is devoted to a verse translation 
of the Risalo, is divided into three parts : 

(1) Mercy and Grace (twenty-one poems), 

(2) The Daily Round (six poems), and 

(3) Love poems of Sasui and Punhun, Suhini and Mehar 

and others (five in number), which are based on folk 
stories current throughout Sind and other parts 
of the country. 

In the translation of these purely lyrical verses the author 
has end^voured to keep the actual words of the translation 
as close to the text as circumstances will allow ’. Except where 
the exigencies of meto made it inevitable, he has followed the 

to making the poems more 
intelligible he has also mcluded short summaries of the stories 
as introductions in the translations of the poems. 

Dr. Sorley’s work is a very important contribution not 
n? «• ‘'f tbe Sindhi poetry but also of the history 

of bind during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while 
the cntical analysis of the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif wdU stand 

scholarship and his translation 
of Shah Abdul LatH s Risah will make it possible for those un- 
acquainted With Sindhi ma.lW 


acquainted with Smdhi tp realke the grLtness of the poet’s 

, 1 . 5^ f ^ . r i) ■; . ^ ^ 
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genius.. ,,, The ^ work, is beautifully produced and is; remarkably 
free from misprints. The' glossary of the uiicoininon words 
found in fhe poems, the comprehensive .'index to Books I and II; 
and. the indices of the opening lines of the verses add materially 
.to the .usefulness, of the, work. 


B. . Peashad, 
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The Editoe, 

JOHEHAL OF THE RoYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL 
1, Paek Stbbet, Calohtta. 

SlE, 

In issue of the Journal of the R.A.S.B. (Letter-^ 
Vol V, 1939, No. 1) just published, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti 
has reviewed Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A (select verses) with a 
OTpplement on Prakrit Poetesses’, compiled and edited by me 
There are a number of points in this review which are likelv 
to_ misrepresent the work and create wrong impressions on the 
minds ot the readers. I shall be obliged, therefore, if you will 

De_ pleased to permit me to explain and answer some of these 
points. "iiooc 

The work is avowedly an anthology of select Sanskrit and 
Cliiakravarti himself recognizes. It is 
diacult therefore to understand in what sense the title of the 
volume IS confusing’. If he objects to the use of the term 
Sanskrit before poetesses, it may be pomted out that such 
expressmns as Latin Poets’ or ‘Hebrew Writers’ are commonly 
used. _ He says that ‘Ramakrsna’s Guruparamapara-carita, which 
contams interesting traditional accounts about some of the 
poetesses mght have yielded useful materials, but this has not 
been used . The work was certainly consulted, but the reason 
why It was not used was that the entire work is mythological 
and not at all histoncal, and the accounts given there about the 
peraonal history of the Sanskrit Poetesses are aU not only 
m3dhologieal, but also fantastic through and through. For 
instance, \ i] aka is mentioned as having mastered the Vedantas 
when oidy SIX years old. She is said to be born in different 
flours m different ages such as white in Satya and black in 
Kah-yuga (pp. 886-89a). ^da Bhattarika is mentioned as saving 
to her parents that she was Bhagavati incarnate, etc, (p. 97a)^ 
8:^ar fantastic stories are given about Rajkanya f^alikalal 
who, to |soape her father’s wrath, is said to have flown to the 

W nf . ^ Nagamma, who, it is said, used to assume the 

rn^i (P- 251a) and so on. 

M. Chakr^arti certainly cannot mean that accounts such as 
toese should have been utilized in a serious work on anthology 
He is of opinion that accounts of modern poetesses are rather 
the hst palpably incomplete ’. If he had taken the 
^ Preface (p. yii) and the Introduction (p. lix) 

a httle more carefuHy, he would have found that it has been 
made clear that it was not the object of the work to include 
modern poetesses at all. A brief account of a few of them was. 
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however, added in the Introduction to show that even under 
.modern conditions poetical works of merit are being \¥r,itten in' 
Sanskrit by women such as Kamala Bai Bapat, who in her work, 
devoted to ritualistic matters, has included some beautiful stotras 
in Sanskrit of her own composition for which she certainlv 
deserves mention in this volume. 

Regarding the question of headings, they were taken from 
the original sources and are certainly adequately expressive. 

The heading of verse 139 is distinctly given as in the 
MS. concerned, while the verse is found in a somewhat corrupt 
form. It was, therefore, taken as referring to and was 
translated accordingly. Whether inflections should have been 
used in the language of the headlines or whether hyphens should 
or should not have been used in distinguishing compound words 
in the verses, is a matter of individual opinion as there is no 
precise canon to follow. I should like to state, however, that in 
making use of these devices, I have followed the practice adopted 
in the Catalogue of Sanskrit (and Prakrit) books compiled and 
edited by Dr. Pran Nath and myself, the first volume of which 
was published by the India Office in 1938. It will, no doubt, be 
news to Mr. Chakra varti that these devices, including the use of 
hyphens, which he has ridiculed so much were approved by 
Sanskritists of no less eminence than Prof. F. W. Thomas and 
Dr. H. N. Randle. 

Mr. Chakravarti complains that there is no alphabetical 
index of the sources with an indication of the verses taken from 
each. He has apparently overlooked the general index 
(Appendix X) in which there is an indication of the verses taken 
from the anthologies and other works references to which are 
also given in the critical notes to the text. Regarding the 
omission of critical accounts of the MSS., it would have been 
clearly out of place in a work of anthology which does not 
pretend to give a critical review of the manuscripts from each of 
which only a few verses were selected. As regards the inclusion 
of Dictionaries and Catalogues of print^ books in the 
Bibliography, some Sanskrit and Prakrit kosas like the Amara- 
kosa, Desi-nama-mala, and Catalogues of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
hooks have been included because page-references to particular 
editions of these have been given in the critical foot-notes. 

As regards translation, it was not the object to give literal 
but rather free renderings of the verses with the intention of 
keeping more to the poetical spirit than to the literal sense. It 
was also felt that some of the verses were of an erotic nature, e.g. 
V. 137c (mentioned in the review) and were unsuited for a literal 
translation. But Mr. Chakra varti’s contention that the transla- 
tions in many cases were wrong and failed to reveal the true 
meaning of the verses cannot be admitted. As for instance, 
what is the difference between the expression ‘plead with’ as 
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used in the work and his ‘entreat’ in the rendering of the word 
(V. 4^) and also between the word ‘enjoyable’ and 
his ‘fit to be dallied with’ in the rendering of the word 
(V. 38c) ? In this latter verse, the word ‘ 'csflT ’ does not carry 
any idea of ‘fitness to enjoy’ as the reviewer thinks. It is 
of course known that (V. ZU) means a woman 

abroad, but it would be ridiculous to 
translate it as the wife of a traveller’ when the perfectly 
good Enghsh wo^ love-lorn’ conveys the same sense accordhig 
to the best of English dictionaries. The suggested renderinf 

of 73a) which has been translated as ‘water-lily’ 

(f¥^) by ‘lotus’ would not bring out the idea of the pro- 
verbial attachment of water-lily to the moon implied in the 
lowers, for lotus would bring in a hostile 
Idea and the lexicons justify the rendering of the word as water- 
My. It IS not possible to accept Mr. Chakravarti’s translation 
ofi‘*rmTf^T:’ (V. 101a) as ‘Have you not received?’, as this 

not fit in with the remaining part of the 
vers_e._ There is no conceivable connection between the Kini’s 
jeivmg other kings (1 I) and his being taken as the sok lord 
the world (1. 2). The alternative interpretations sug-o-ested 

SdSisTJor’ 3 


Yours faithfully, 

J- B. Chaudhuri, 


3, Federation Street, 
^oilcuttO/, 

June Itth, 1940. 


The Reveewee’s Reply 

The somewhat ‘ confusing character ’ 
due to the absence of any description 
appears to be a series ’ of works of which 
to be published first. 

It is rmssuring to learn that the C 
been coi^ulted, but it is a pity that it has 
mentionmg anywhere in the book 
Bibliography is given. 

W is not unknown to the re 

verses of ancient and medieval 
reason why the interesting 
has been i“ ’ - 
plete and imperfect, 


>r oi the title is principally 
n of the scheme of what 
-/li Vol . II, Part A is cliosoB. 

Ouruparampardea/ritra has 
-J not been deemed worth 
although an extensive 

reviewer that the work contains 
poets alone. But this is no 

incomoraterl “pdem poetesses, which 

should be incom- 

^ * '’ " ^ *om the editor’s re^^ 
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is enabled to fenow that Kamala Bai Bapat has a right to be 
included in the list of modern poetesses, for she composed ‘ some 
beaiiitifiil stotras in Sanskrit ’. Very little information has been 
given on the life and works of poetesses like ^ridevi Balarajfil 
and Snnama^f BevL The latter is disposed of with one solitary 
sentence, viz. "'She has composed a work called Kamaksamrta, 
a religions treatise’. It requires a strong imagination to realize 
from this meagre description the poetic character of the work 
mentioned. It is not again clear how a selection was made of 
the poetesses described under this head, a dozen in number mostly 
belonging to South and West India. It is also difficult to account 
for the omission of poetesses like Pandita Kshama Rao of 
Bombay who has a number of very interesting works to her 
credit, e.g., ^amkarajwanakhydna^ Satydgrahagltd, etc. 

The statement, that the headings (like w, etc.) 

are ‘certainly adequately expressive’, is a most disappointing 
one. As a matter of fact, some of the headings (like iTT^% ' 

are happy and expressive. And mere consistency — if nothing 
else — ^would demand the others to be of similar form and 
nature. Is it sufficient justification that the wrong heading 
of verse 139 is supported by manuscript — and that only a 
single one ? Is there any indication in the verse to connect it 
with the heading? It is a pity, however, that the translation 
of the verse has been made somehow or other to suit the 
heading, which may not unlikely have been wrongly given by 
an ignorant or careless scribe, who is not unusually responsible 
for peculiar mistakes. 

The reviewer may assure Dr. Chaudhuri that it is not ‘a 
news ’ to him that the use of hyphens in distinguishing compounds 
is sometimes approved and resorted to by Sanskritists in the case 
of texts printed in the Roman script. But ‘it will no doubt 
be news to’ Dr. Chaudhuri that ‘even Sanskritists of no less 
eminence than Prof. Thomas ’ have mt used hyphens in the 
works published by them in Devanagari characters. As a matter 
of fact, the reviewer is not aware of any scholarly Sanskrit 
publication in Devanagari script using this modern sign. The 
attention of the editor may in this connection be drawn to works 
like the Kavlndravamnasamnccgya edited by Prof. F. W. Thomas 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, Sarmnuhramam edited by the 
late Prof. Macdonnel in the Anecdota Oxoniensia Series, 
Buddhacarita edited by Dr. E. H. Johnston in the Panjab 
University Oriental Publication Series, the MahdbJidrata edited 
by Dr. Sukthankar with the co-operation of a band of renowned 
scholars and in course of publication by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, to mention only a few. 

It is painful to find that the author is averse to even harmless 
suggestions like those for adding some new appendices;, There 
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is "no: reason to suspect that^'-the reviewer has., 'overlooked,:. the, . 
general .index’ in which the na.mes of the source-books are 
scattered and cannot reasonably be found in one place. The 
suggestion for the introduction of a separate appendix containing 
an alphabetical index of the j>rincipal source-books of the verses 
was made for facility of reference. The value of a work depends 
greatly on the character of the materials on which it is based. 
And hence the need of givmg a critical estimate of the materials 
used. This can never be 'out of place’ in any work if it claims 
to be scholarly. 

The inclusion of Catalogues of printed books (of which one 
entitled Aii Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit Printed Books and 
Manuscripts, compiled by the Office of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal could not be identified) and inodern dictionaries (like the 
i^abdasdra of Giiish Chandra Vidyaratna) on the plea of referring 
to them in the foot-notes can hardly be justified, for reference 
to them in the foot-notes is also scarcely commendable. As a 
matter of fact, the purpose of a Bibliography appended to a 
work is not to give the names of all the books consulted, but only 
the peculiar, the more important, and less known ones that 
have been specially utilized for the work. But this basic principle 
has not been observed by Dr. Chaudhuri in compiling his 
Bibliography. 

It is learnt from the rejoinder that the object kept in view 
in preparing the translation has been to make it a tree one with 
the intention of 'keeping more to the poetic spirit than to the 
literal sense’. But as has been already indicated in the review 
this intention has scarcely been fulfilled. The attempt to give 
a free rendering of^ erotic verses, of which there, are a good 
many in the work and some of which (Nos. 81, 133) have been 
translated literally, has in most cases failed to bring out their 
subtle and charming implications and given them a most 
unpoetie appearance. The verses supposed to be unsuited 
for a literal translation on account of their erotic nature should 
have rather been left untranslated than presented in a mutilated 
form. It is strange that the learned editor does not appreciate 
the defects, even though attention was drawn in the review only to 
the most palpable and elementary ones. He has raised objection 
against five of the fifteen instances of defects and inaccuracies 
cited in the review. An attempt is made below to meet these 
objections: 

4cd, 'Entreat’ seems to be more literal and direct than 
'plead with’. 

34d. Dr. Chaudhuri pleads that the correct sense of the 
term is well-known, but it is curious that there is 

no indication of this either in the translation of the present 
verse or in that of verse 109& where the translation is definitely 
. wrong. One fails to Uindefstand how ‘it would be ridiculous 
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to translate it as the ‘'wife of a traveller’’ ’ with an indication 
of the idiomatic English expression within brackets as the 

translator himself has done in the case of f%fiFr?fT (v, 7M ) — 
sleepless (i.e. full-blown). 

38c, The learned editor seems to have missed the main point 
of the verse as weU as of the suggestion of the reviewer. The 
implied sense of personification — ^the relation between the 
satpada and the gandhaphaU as that of a hero and a heroine — 
appears to have been ignored in the translation. And this 
accounts for all the difference between the translation and the 

suggestion. As for the correctness of the sense of as suggested 

in the review the translator may be referred to Panini III. 3. 169. 

This is a well-known verse which gives no sense if 

is translated as ‘water-lily’ as there is not the least 

likelihood of the niy and the moon not seeing each other, 
for according to poetic convention, the lily blooms only on seeing 
the moon. 

The verse is quoted in a number of rhetorical works and 
scholars, both Indian and European, have taken it to mean 
‘a lotus’ (cf. Ballantyne, Mirror of Composition^ p. 395; 
Sdhityadarpana, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya TIaridasa 
Siddhantavagisa, p. 695). 

101a. This is one of the lines the idea of which the translator 
has totally failed to grasp. It refers to the many kings of the 
solar and lunar dynasties that already ruled over the earth and 
points out the superiority over them of the king under description. 
The translator has committed a hopeless mistake by supposing 
that it refers to the subjugation of other kings of the universe 

by the present king. has the sense of receiving and 

not subjugating. 

Dr. Chaudhuri thinks that the interpretations suggested in 
four cases ‘are after all matters of opinion’. But the individual 
opinion that prefers inaccuracies to accuracies must be a pe- 
culiar one. For in the cases of 43cd and 75d the translations 
are definitely wrong and there cannot be any scope for an alterna- 
tive suggestion. In 746 the published translation would make 

one of the two words ( and ^^^) redundant while in 74d 

the rendering of by ‘mundane miseries’ is not supported by 
lexicons, ancient and modern. 

Chintaharan Ckakravabti. 
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‘Men are bohgas, and water is bear 
and spirits’, 428. 

‘ Merchant a folk-story, 358. 

Miyan Mir (ShaiMi Muhammad 
Mir), verses in praises of, 162. 

Mohenjo-daro, ^iva-seal of, 401. 

Moses, 236. 

Moses, S. T. The Vaghers of 
Okhamandal, 187. 

Mosque_s built by Humayun at 
Agra, and Fathabad (Hissar), 
459. 

Monuments of Mughul Period, 459'W. 

Mulia ‘Abdul Harnid of Lahore, 
the author of Shdhjahdn 
Ndma, 162. 

Mullas, verses ridiculing them, 168. 

Mulla Shah (Shah Muhammad), 
verses in eulogy of, 160, 161. 

Murad, 173. 

Myakdoni inscription, 336. 

n‘ 

Nafahatu-l-Dns, 208. 

Naga empire, Bharaliva, 175. 

Kagarjuni Konda, inscriptions at, 
337. 

Nagas in the 3rd-4th centuries A.D., 
: 175. ■„ ; ' 

Nanaghat cave inscriptions, 324. 

Ka^ir-i-Khosrow, 205. 

Nava Nagas, 184, 

Nayamka Devi, 336, 337. 

‘ Nisapa and Nisala Serna Naga 
folk-story, 267. 

Nizamu-l-Mulk, vizier of Seljuqs, 
206. 

Noah, 221. 

O 

Old Lady, cult of, 417. 

Origin of the City of Dacca, 
Inquiry into, 447. 
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< OwFs and the Weaver Bird’s 
speeches ill comieil ’, story of, 

; 26 L 

. P ■ 

Pabhosa mscriptions, 338.' 

Pakiu'lat!' (the great Palmr tree) 
of Dacca, marked the end 
of the old town and the 
beginning of the new’ town of 
Dacca, 452. 

Pala inscription, 410. 

Pa ramabhagamta^ 4 1 »5 . 

Patrilineal Kings, inscriptions of, 
337. 

Pawsey, C. R. Ten Folk-stories in i 
Serna Naga, 261. 

Portuguese frictions with, and 
persecutions of the Dutch at 
Surat, and Goa, 435. 

Potturajn, 404, 405. 

Prashad, B. Note on the Buildings 
of Humayun, 459. 

Review’s of Books — Traqi: The 

Song of Lovers (‘Ushshaq- 
Nhiia), 397. 

^Th© Waqfiyah of ’Ahmed 

Pala, 463. 

Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit. 

His Poetry, Life and Times, 
464. 

Pratapaditya of Jessore, one of the 
wealthiest chiefs of the time 
of Islam Khan, sent (1607) 
his son Sangramaditya and 
his minister ^ailh Badi to 
Bajmahal to welcome Islam 
Khan. 449, 450; in 1608 met 
Islam promised 

help to him, 450. 

Pravarasena Vakataka, 175, 177. 

pre-Aryan or Dravidian cultures, 
401. 

pre -Mughal mosques at Narayandia 
and Chudihatta, close to 
Chakbazar, 451. 

Priyadasa, guru of Vilvanatha, 458. 

Proto -Neolithic cultures of Sukkur 
and Rohri, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mohenjo-daro, 401. 

‘ Proud elephant a folk-story, 352. 

* ,, toad’, a folk-story, 393. 

^^Qudo-MandzUu-s-8dHrinf 209, 210, 

211 . 

Punjab, verses in praise of, 164, 165, 

Purnotsahga, 324, 327. 

Q 

QdnmA-PLummjunl or Humayun^ 
ndma of Khwandamir. 460, 


quasi-privateerings by the Dutch' 
in the Archipelago, 436, 

,, ,, ; hi , . Eastern 

Waters', and cut-throat trade 
of the English a,nd the Dutch 
■i.' 'in Hiiidusthaii and /Archi- 
pelago,, 444.. . 

‘ Queen’s Jewel Box ’ , a folk-story, 
354. 

R 

Rddhdvallahhfyam at a jmtkdsa - hlulsya, 
commentary on the Brahma - 
sutra by Visva.natlia, 456. 

Radliaballabhiya sect of the 
Vaisnavas, 456. 

Raglni who wmit to the country of 
the Parasjkas (Persians), 
crossed the Indus, 413. 

conquered the Vaiigas, 413. 

Ragbu’s conquest of all the 
quarters, Paglmvamsa of 
Kalidasa, 409. 

Rajyapala II, 410. 

Ramacandrahnika, 45orq 456. 

Pdmamardrdrthanirnaya, a MSS. 
in Bengali character, 455. 

Rana Pratapa of Mewar fought with 
Akbar for hidependenee, 447. 

Rano Siri-Cada-Satisa, 330. 

Rano Sivasirisapilakasa, 333. 

Batti’CMtii -Bahri, 258 . 

Ravesteyn, Pieter Gillis van, sent 
by the Dutch at Masulipatam 
to Surat to hnd out prospect 
of commerce, 435. 

Rudradhara-bhatarika, Mahadevi, 
337. 

S 

Saktisri, 324. 

Samudragupta, 177, 409. 

SamgUamgMinandcma, 455. 

Sarvasiddhdnta, 45 6 . 

^atakarni succession and marriage 
rules, 317. 

Satavahana, son of a Naga father 
and a Brahman mother, 
318n. 

Satavahanas, 331, 382. 

Sayed Salar Masud, tomb ui*, at. 
Barhaich, 420. 

Sedentary Games popular in Akbar ’s 
time, 259. 

,, ,, proposed nomen- 

clature of its points, 433. 

Serna Naga, folk-stories, 261. 

Shah Baha’-iid-Dm, a saint of the 
Suhrawardiya sect of Sufis^ 
verses in praise of, 163. 

Shah Madar, 420. 
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SMlijaharL, 173. , 

Shall SlinjaV 173. 

Shall yahir, description of the con- 
quest of Sholapur by Burhan 
, Nizam.Bhah I, ,133. 
^ahzadpur, ill Pabna district, 449, 

Shaito ‘Abdul Qadir, the founder of 
the Qddrlya sect of Sufls, 
verses in praise of, 163. 

Shay khu-l-Islam,. traditions of, 207. 
* Showers of Gold a folk-story, 377. 
SUm'dmacandfahrpdpdti'ddMlcdrl, 
'455. 

‘SM bohga’ (Supreme God), 429. 
Sircar, Dines Chandra. Digvijaya 
of King Chandra of the 
Meharauli Pillar Inscription, 
407. 

Sirivira-Purisadata, 337. 
Sirr-i-Akhaff the Persian version of 
Upanishads (the well-known 
Sanskrit works) by Dara 
, Shikuli, 172. 

Siva-lihga cult of post-Mahabharata 
date, 402. 

&va-Pa§upati, 401. 

Siva-seal of Mohenjo-daro, 401. 
&va^ri, 328. 

&va, three-eyed, 402. 

Skandagupta, 409. 

Skanda-naga Pataka, a prince, iden- 
tified with Skandsvati, 333. 
Songs of the Elder of Herat, 205. 
^rihari Vikramaditya, father of 
Pratapaditya, obtained 
Jessore as a bribe for his 
treachery against Daud, the 
last Afghan Sultan, 450. 
Sri-Klrsna II, 331. 

^riparvatiyah Indhrah, 320. 
iSrl-Rudra, 331. 

^atakarni, 324, 327, 331. 
S'rutisutratdtparymyirtOr, 4.5B, 

« Steadfast faith % a folk -story, 348. 
§ufis, qualities of, 226, 


T 

Tahaqdtu -s -Su/iyya, 2 09/?. . 

‘ Tale-bearer a folk-story, 370. 

Tan da, near G aur, made Capital of 
Bengal during the reign of 
Sulaiman. Kararaiii, father 
of Daud; Muii‘im Khan, the 
first Mughal Governor, re- 
moved the Capital to the 
forsaken Gaur in 1575; 
Capital re -transferred to 
Tanda but removed even 


further west to Rajmahal on 
the frontier of I5ihar by 
Mana Simha; in 1607, Islam 
Khan became the Governor 
of Bengal and brought the 
Capital within the Province, 
449, 

* Thoughtful youth ’, a follr-story, 

350. 

Three-eyed figure of Mohenjodaro, 
402. 

Three-horned figure of Mohenjo- 
daro 402. 

* Tiger’s village % Serna Naga folk- 

story, 300. 

‘ Time of sowing ’, Serna Naga folk- 
story, 298. 

Tirumalai Inscription of Rajendra 
Choia, 40 7n. 

Tomb of Humayun at Delhi, built 
by Akbar, was the model on 
which the plan of the Taj 
was based, 460. 

,, ,, not plaraied or built 

by Akbar, but by the 
widowed empress Haji 
Begam, also known as Bega 
Begam, 460. 

,, ,, architect, Mirak 

Mirza Ghiyath, 460. 

Trident-like head-dress, 402. 

* Tseipu and Kawalipu Serna Naga 

folk-story, 283. 

Two -horned figure of Mohenjo-daro, 
402. 

u ■ 

Udayagiri cave inscription of 
Ghandragupta II, 40 9?^, 

‘Unity (tiger and frog)’, a folk- 
story, 364. 


V 

Vaghers of Okhamandal, their caste 
and origin, 187 ; occupations, 
189 ; food, drink, dress, games 
and entertainments, 191; 
speech, 192; religion, 193; 
marriage, divorce, physical 
features, 193; Anthropo- 
metric measurements, 194. 

Vaidi^aka Nagas, 180. 

Vakataka Empire, 175. 

„ Genealogy, 177, 

Vdnafodd^ piercing of limbs, 421. 

Vasisthiputra, a metronymic, 317. 

„ list of, in Matsya 

Purana, 318. 
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VasitMputa Siri Oharhtamula, 337, 

VedMrl,. 324, ' . 

Vigraiiapala, II and III, 410. , ' ' ; 

Vijaya, 327. 

^ Village of Mttianath *, a folk-story, 

. . 386 . 

Visvanatli Singli, Maharaja - of 
Bewah, Sanskrit works of, 
465 , 

lo¥er of literature and learning ; 
a great patron of Sanskrit 
learning; invited Brahmins 
to settle in liis State ; formed 
Seminaries for teaching 
Sanslirit, 456. 

Manuscripts by the Maharaja, 

.455. 

— —follower of Radliavallablii 

School, 457. 

VfddheivaTl or Bwr% 418. 


. - '■ : m 

Wahdat-uBwajwd^ verses on,', 167,.. 

' ‘ What does a ' name ... mean;?. , a„ 
foUi-story, 369, ' 

‘Why do ■ big. trees, have small: 
fruit’ ?. a folk-story, . 346. 

* , , ' trees have leaves a folic- 

story, 344. ■ 

* Why the sky is so high ? ® /a folk- 

story, 344.,^ 

‘Wild cat' who' asked about chicken’s 
bedroom % a folk-story, 281. 
‘Wisdom % a folk-story, 361. ; 

Y ■ 

Yahya b. ‘Ammar, 206. 

Yajoa^ri, 327. . 

‘ Yama the god of death — ^why men 
die ’, a folk-story, 352. 




